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‘MR. J. C. TARVER’S 


NEW WORK. 


TIBERIUS THE TYRANT. 


” Demy 8vo, with a Portrait, 15s. net. 


“Not for along time has a historical “volume so 
deeply interested me as Mr. Tarver’s ‘Tiberius the 
Tyrant,’ which has the dramatic movement of a 
romance at the same time that it lights up and gives 
lif® to a story worth -telling......His style has the 
transcendent virtue of clearness, and he happily 
selects the modern analogies by which he illustrates 
the conditions and the problems of the age of which 
he treats. The comparison of ancient with modern 
conditions gives the work a second interest as a 
criticism of contemporary ideas and movements...... 
The author is to be congratulated on a volume which 
will attract many readers to a subject that is just 
now exceptionally worthy of attention.” 

_Mr. SPENSER WILKINSON, in the MORNING POST. 


MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


DOSS SSSSOSSOOSOSHSOSOSSSOOOOSSSOSOOSD 


NOW READY.—A NEW EDITION OF 


THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE. 


A Plea for a National Policy. 
By SPENSER WILKINSON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





“Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s, book ‘The Great Alternative,’ one of 
| the weightiest political works in my judgment published during 
the last half-century.” 
| —Mr. W. 8. Litty, in “India and its Problems.” 
} 


“The lucidity with which the present Eiiropean situation is 
reviewed in these pages, and the power and acumen with which 
all its issues are examined, deserve unqualified praise.” 
—Saturday Review. 
| “The striking thing about the details of the book is their 


| fulness and accuracy, and the perception everywhere displayed of 
the realities which underlie the seeming facts of a situation. We 
| gladly acknowledge the work to be a real contribution to political 
| science.” —Spectator. 


| ‘Mr. Wilkinson enters upon an exposition of the determining 

aims, aspirations, and necessities of the greater European States. 
In doing this he writes with well-gathered knowledge, good 

| judgment, and in a cool, considerate spirit, devoid of everything 
like the intemperance of patriotism.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THREE GOOD 6s. NOVELS. 





MARTA. By Pav Gwysve. 


‘«*Marta’ is a beautiful character...... Mr. Gwynne’s book would be well 
worth reading for the sake of adding ‘Marta’ to the gallery of female 
portraits in fiction."—British Weekly. 

“There is no denying the picturesqueness of the setting, the vividness of the 
portraiture, or the genuineness of the humour.”—Speciator. 

“Our thoughts return with regret to the warm South that glows ig every 
page, and we can recommend the book to everyone who is shivering through 
this English summer.”’—Times, 


THE BLAZED TRAIL. 
By STEWART E. WHITE, Author of “The Westerners.” 


“A book to read...... large vigorous treatment by the painter of words 
spirited and interesting reading.”’—Athenzum. 

“ Told with such spirit and élan that the reader cannot lay down the book till 
he has finished it...... We can but describe it asa book to read and remember.” 

—Pal! Ma!l Gazette. 

“TI cannot imagine any one reading this account of the lumberman’s colossal! 
fight against colossal odds with an even-beating pulse. There is in the book a 
knowledge of the working of a strong man’s brain and heart, an insight into 
a strong man’s character, which make Mr. White stand out as a man who sees 
deep and sees clear.”—C. K. S., in the Sketch, 





THE BATTLEGROUND. 


By ELLEN GLASGOW, Author of “The Voice of the People,” 
“ Phases of an Inferior Planet,” &c. 


‘* & beautiful, rich, and convincing piece of fiction, picturesque, fragrant, 
and lovingly human.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

‘* By far the best story of the secession of the Southern States from the 
American Union and of the Civi] War that we have ever read......Miss Glasgow 
unmistakably possesses thorough knowledge of her subject, poetic taste, 
feeling and insight, sound judgment and a sense of proportion which is rarely 


found at this day.”—Worid. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 


No. Il. Now Ready of 


The ANCESTOR 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and 
Family History, Heraldry, and Antiquities. 


Price 35s. net. 


Of No. 1 
The GUARDIAN said: 


* The names of the writers of the articles—all of them es- 
perts in their several branches of learning—are a guarantee 
that the information given in this volume is not only accurate 
but original.” 

The SPECTATOR said: 
“We offer a very hearty welcome to this the first number 


of a new quarterly review of county and family history: 
heraldry, and antiquities.” 


The ATHENZUOUM $said: 


“Mr. Oswald Barron, as editor, has secured a goodly array 
of contributors. ‘The Ancestor’ intends to apply the spirit 
of the new and conscientious criticism to the revived interest 





in genealogy and family history.” 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., Westminster. 
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PEACE—AND AFTER. 


LORD MILNER & SOUTH AFRICA. 


By E. B. IWAN-MULLER. 
With Portraits of Lord Milner and Mr. ee" lvol. demy Svo, lds, net; 
postage, 

6 Outlook,—“ It is the triumph of Mr. Iwan-Miiller’s vivid and authorita- 
tire Lge sso that he has blown away the clouds of inaccuracy and — 
in which fen teter narrators had wrapped the truth, that he told the story 
fairly and squarely from the very beginning to the end.” 


THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA 


Its Value and Development. 
By W. BLELOCH. 


New and Cheaper Edition.—1 vol., 5s. net; postage, 5d 
. i Next week, 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems in 
European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, & Central Asia. 


By HENRY NORMAN, M_.P., 
Author of “‘ Peoples and Problems of the Far East,” “The Real Japan,” &c. 
With 137 Ilastrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. net; postage, 6d. 

The Times.—“ Ho is a careful, accurate, and thoughtful observer: and in 
complicated questions he constantly shows a laudable desire to be just aud 
scrupulously impartial. He shows himself a delightful travelling companion ; 
he communicates to the reader in a pleasant, gossipy style a great deal of 
useful information.” 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ABCHIBALD B. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of “ The Overland to China,” &c. With 3 Maps and 122 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s. net; postage, 6d. 
od Times.—‘ A valuable contribution to the political literature of the day. 
litical and commercial positions of the various Powers in the Pacific are 
ae od epee ferth in a manner which provides materials for forming a judgment 
as to the future.” 
THE GUIDE TO PARIS—1902 Edition. 


EVERYBODY’S PARIS. 


A Practies] Guide contzining information as to means of saasmetion. Hotels, 
Restaurants, Cafés, Theatres, Shops, Museums, Buildings, and Monuments, 
ea Life and Habits, the Curiosities of Paris,&c. A rapid and easy method 

everything in a limited time and at a moderate co: 
lustestions, Maps, and Plans, paper, Is. 6d. net ; a 2s, 6d. net; 


The Sketch.—' No one should go to Paris without a copy.” 


THE CORONATION NONSENSE-BOOK. 
By the POET and ARTIST of “Clara in Blunderland.” 
Cloth, 2s.; paper covers, Is. 
The St. Jomes’s Gazette —‘' The allusions are distinctly topical and Spey 
amnsing. Thereare twenty satirical verses, al] of them equally cleve: 


CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 
By CAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated byS. B. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(Thirteenth Thousand. 
{be Times.—" Decidedly above the average in wit, humour, and good nature, 
Al the ideas with which the original fountain bubbles are well worked out,” 


FICTION. 
NOTRE-DAME OF PARIS. 


By VICTOR HUGO. 
With av Introduction by Mr, Anprew Lane, 4 Coloured Plates by Louis 
Edouard Fournier, a Photogravure, and Portraits, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
[A Century of Prench Romance, 


MADAME BOVARY. 
By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 
With an Introduction hed Mr. Henry James, 3 Coloured Plates by Georges 
Jeanniot, 2 Photogravure, and Portraits, 7s. 6d. 
[4 Century of "French Romance, 
The Sphere.—® That it is a great novel is proved by the fact that it is a 
haunting one.” 


THE STORY OF EDEN. 
By DOLF WYLLARDE. 6s. 
The dcademy.— The story is an outstanding one. There are passages of 
thought and colour which gladden and characters which interest. A light wit 
beams through the dialoguc.” 


SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 
By E. F. BENSON. 6s. [Eighth Thousand, 
The Pall Mail Garette.—'' Scathing in satire. Tho interest never flags for a 
moment. There are many pages of witty dialogue. It is a really brilliant 
piece of work, unsurpassed by anything Mr. Benson has given us. 


THE vA ASSASSINS. 
By N. M. MEAKIN. 6s. 
The Times.—" The Orient blazes ~ Mr. Meakin’s descriptions. His peu is 
dipped in the pericd heportrays. Itis iridescent with the mirage of the East, 
powerful i in its picture of human passion, human ambition, and the tragedy 


of fate.” 
BY BREAD ALONE, 
By I. K. FRIEDMAN. 6s, 

The Spectator.—“ A remarkably interesting, able, and right-minded study of 
the a ion in the United States. “The employer, the ca: a ‘the 
“ hands,’= are fally, sympathetically, and couvincingly presen There 
are powerful scenes ; there are characters that touch.” 

IN THE FOG. 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, 
Ilustrated by I’. D. Steele. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Athenzum.—* He tells 2 first-rate detective story with great originali 

His narrative i is cast in 2 simple, straightforward, calm style that reminds = 


of Poe.” 
THE LATE RETURNING. 
By MARGERY WILLIAMS. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. [Novelettes de Luss, 
The Academy." Short, bright, and written with care,” 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 











THE MEDIZVAL TOWN SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


The Story of CHARTREsS, 


By CECIL HEADLAM. Mlustrated by Heesrrr Barzroy, 
Cloth, 4s. 62, net; leather, 5s. 6d. net. r 
Speaker.—‘' An admirable book, It is astonishing how good it is... «There is 
no exaggeration in saying that it is the best book in the language * 
aud church of which it deals. Everything is here.” on the towa 


The Story of CAIRO. 


By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. [Mlnsirated by J. A. Sywmy 
Cloth, 4s. 64. net; leather, 5s. 6d. net it. = 
New Liberal Review.—‘* There could be no better short history 
Sse re reser gd lesser’ Lam a world, nyo i a 4~ chrexiclers J woh 
ope to vie wi essor e-Poole either now neidity, 
the excellence of his method." ae ot fe 


READY EARLY IN JULY. 


The Story of PRAGUE, 


By Count LUTZOW. Illustrated by Netur Exrcusys, 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 4s, 6d, net. 
Other fy already dealt with: ASSISI. L. Durr es ~~ Edition), 
-~-BR By E. G. Suira.—CONSTANTINCPLE. Ww. 5. Soe 
Frown. By E. G. GARDNER (3rd Editton).—MOSC Cow. 4 W. Ger. 
rake.-NUREMBERG. By C. Heapiam (Srd ‘es — PERUGIA By M, 
Srmonps & L. D, Gorpon (4th Edition).—ROME. By N. Your (ond Edition), 
—ROUEN. By T. A. Coox (2nd Edition). —TOLEDO. By H. Lyryca. 
(For Prices and other Particulers, see Illustrated Last. Note Offer Below... 


BIRDS IN THE GARDEN. 
Being Observations with Camera and Pen. 
By GRANVILLE SHARP. 
With 160 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, in Photo; of oe and 








If-tone. Crown 8vo. (Zerlym July. Note 
DENT’S COUNTY GUIDES. 
The so pana UM wid} Pocketable. Tllustrations and Maps. 
of the first vo 4s. 6d. net each. New Volume, Just Published: 
wiper weno THE P 


produce a lind of volume | 
decidedly png) e » 


ordinary run of 


books. “Afier a Lae on 
practical experience of re] 
nearly | 


quide-books — for 





forty years, wo have no} By W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 
esttation tm saying that | With 10 Special Articles on the Natural - 
this is the best of il = 

ates (350 pp. ) that re ned —- pot ary Ae es 


as yeb eeen. Ibis a book} 

tha! the general antiquary| HAMPSHIRE, By G. A. B. Dewan. 
or lover of Nature, as well} WORFOLK., By W. A. Durr 

as the county resident.) SURREY. By WALTER JERROLD 

will delight to have on ~ - 
their shelves.” i [List of Series post-frec. Note Offer Below, 


THE BOOK TO BEAD ON A HOLIDAY. 


RECREATIONS & REFLECTIONS 
**An Anthology of Saceeige Essays.” 5s. vet. 
Spectator.“ We congratulate the edito: [Note Offer Below, 

Globe.—‘‘ Very pleasant and rea: able.” 
Scotsmen.—* Cap ital holiday reading. 
St. James's Gentle. —** Usually inisouadinn and sometimes brilliant.” 


A NOVEL by Mr. EDMUND GARDNER. 


DESIDERIO. ds. 6d. net 


Grapivic.—‘'‘ Mr, Gardner has made tolerably secure his welcome to the 
higher ranks of writers of historic fiction.’”’ [Note Offer Below, 


THE CHILD'S SOUVENIE OF THE CORONATION. 


THE BAIRN’S CORONATION 


oe ge By Crank Brivcman. Coloured Illustrations by Cuas. Bosrxsoy. 
s.é vet. 
Globe,—** Literary and artistic excellence.” [Note Offer Below, 


THE OPEN Alk. 


THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY. Edited by the Marquess of 
GRANBY end Mr. G. A. B, DEWAR. Iilustrated, 7s, 6d. net per vol. 
New Volume: SHOOTING, By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 

Times.—‘ A volume which is lovely and pleasant in the reading.” 
Other Volumes: FLY-FISHING, By Sir Epwarp Grer.—OUR GARDENS. 
By Deas a r.-WILD LIFE IN THE HAMPSHIRE wee. 
By .. B. Dewar.—HUNTING. By J. Oruo Pacer.—OUR F RESTS. 
By J. Fhe Tt.—CRICKET AND GOLF. By the Hon. R. H. caaine. 


— BIRD WATCHING. By Epmunp SELovs 
List dha Series post-free. Note Ofer Below, 


THE PRAISE OF GARDENS: an Epitome of Garden 
Literature. By A. F. Srevesrna, F.S.A. Many Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
A WORLD IN A. SA. By R._ Ne IsH. With 
6 Photogravures, 4s. 6d. olc Offer Relow, 
SOME LITERARY LANDMARKS FOR PILGRIMS 
ON WHEELS. By F. W.Bocexerrt. Illustrated, Js, 6d. net. 
ROMANTIC ESSEX. Potectrinn Impressions. By R. A. 
Becserrt. lustrated, 3s. 6d [Note Offer Below. 
WALTON’S COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by ANDBEW 
Lanc. Illustrated by E. J. Sullivan, 4s. 6d, net. 




















THE JOURNAL FOR NATURE LOVERS.—Monthly, 6d. net. 


“THE COUNTRY.” 


“¢ The Country’ appeals to all who have a love of Nature and an apprecia 
tion of the charms of rural life.”—Pall Mall Gazette, [Note Offer Below. 


To any one applying for their Lists and mentioning this advertisemen!, Massra, 
. Der ss he be pleascd to send a free copy of The Cotntry.” “ 
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THE GUARDIAN OF MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 


THe Comte de Mercy-Argenteau deserved better Madame 
Flisabeth’s epithet of le vieux renard than that of “old 
woman” bestowed upon him by a recent English writer. He 
had all the best qualities of the sagacious fox,—clever, 
cunning, quick-sighted, knowing how to dodge his enemies— 
that is, the enemies of his precious charge—and sometimes, 
like the fox of fable, to fascinate and lead them astray to 
their undoing. There is nothing helpless, nothing narrow or 
old-womanish, about Mercy-Argenteau. He has earned the 
opprobrious epithet by the very nature of his charge, the 
complete trust reposed in him by an affectionate mother who 
was sending her young daughter, not fifteen, into a strange 
country, ruled by the worst King and the most corrupt Court in 
Europe. Such a trust presupposed in him who received it 
something of the good nurse, the wise governess, but also of 
the confessor, the tutor, the counsellor to advise, the soldier to 
guard, as well as the diplomatic leader to show the way 
through such a maze as few Princesses have been called upon 
totread. Miss Lillian Smythe’s narrative ends with the year 
1780, when, on the death of the great Empress Marie 
Thérése, the correspondence she has followed throughout 
suddenly ceases. She gives a few glimpses, but nothing 
mase, Of Mercy’s later guardianship, especially of those 
last years when be pussionutely and vainly tried to save 
his beloved Queen from tbe fury of the Revolution. 
He lived till the last blow had fallen, and then, broken- 
hearted, an old man of seventy-two, since 1790 ruler of the 
Netherlands under Leopold If, was sent by the Austrian 
Government to London for negotiations connected with the 
coalition against France. There he died, his mission unful- 
tiled, in August, 1704. 

-Miss Smythe has written a book of great interest, and 
in the most favourable circumstances. She is acquainted, 
apparently, with the representatives of the Comte de Mercy- 
Argenteau—not his direct descendants, for Comte Florimond 
was never married--and by visiting the ancient Chateau 
dArgenteau, which stands to this day looking down upon the 
Meuse, she bas gained that inner knowledge, that sympathy 
with her subject, which no reading and study at a distance 
can ever supply. The portraits that hang on the walls of the 
Chateau d’Argenteau, reproduced for the first time in this 
book, and adding ¢ greatly to its value, are of the sort to make 
history live ugain. We would specially mention the sweet, 
childlike picture of Marie Antoinette 2s Dauphine, full of 
simplicity and that natural nobleness which, with all her 
uistakes and faults, public and private, ougat tv make it for 
ever impossible to believe the slanders which tuke so much 
disproving. There is also a remarkably fine portrait of 
Louis XVI, on whose memory, by the by, Miss Smythe 
seems to us rather unkindly and unphilosophically severe. 
Two of the most interesting and characteristic portraits are 
those of the Empress Marie Thérése and the Emperor Joseph. 
Last, not least, we must mention the charming, refined, 
anxious face of Count Florimond himself. It is the fuee of a 
man indispensable to his Sovereign, a true and delightful 
friend, an unselfish servant, yet one to whom the burden he 
carries is not light, but heavy. There seems nothing of the 
worldly courtier about this man, who had the hard, yet 
beloved, task of guiding Marie Antoinette. Yet he was a 
courtier of the most polished, and a diplomat of the most 
worldly—le vieuw renard. All through the first volume, 
which tells again the well-known, never-tiring story of Marie 
Antoinette’s high-spirited rebellion against the necessity of 
showing politeness to Madame du Barry, a rebellion which, 
certainly to his credit, only exalted ber in the eyes of 


Letters from the Comte de Mercy 





* The Guardien of Maris Antoinette: 


argenteate, Austrian Ambassador to the Court of Versaillca, to Mama Thérase, 
4 pres of Fag po ogg foe By Lillian C. Smythe. TWustrated 
ortraits, 40. 2 vols 


with numerous 


London: Hutchinson and Co. [24s, net.] 














Louis XV., our sympathies are with the Dauphine, and not 
with the Empress and Mercy in their anxious diplomacies. 

Horrible as the Court of Louis XV. was, there were a few 
persons in it who stood aloof from its immoralities; and here, 
again, we find Miss Smythe a little severe, this time with 
regard to the King’s poor daughters, who were in the most 
difficult position, and behaved, on the whole, uncommonly 
well. Mesdames do not deserve to be mentioned always with 
a sneer, and seldom without the odious nicknames their 
graceless father gave them. Even he, we fancy, would have 
been revolted by the thought that the twentieth century 
would so insult them still. Three of them nearly paid with 
their lives for their devotion in nursing him. And as to 
Madame Louise, the Carmelite, we hardly think that any one 
can have read her own Life and letters and yet quite accept 
Miss Smythe’s judgment of her. 

However, these hard and rather unfair views, expressed with 
a sharpness of speech which seems to be a temptation beset- 
ting a clever and pleasant writer, are no great blot on the 
interest and value of the book. It isa successful book from 
an artistic point of view. Above all the immorality and-con- 
fusion, the depths of intrigue, the worldliness, selfishness, mad 
luxury, through which French Royalty was hurrying to its 
ruin in the last years of Louis XV., and above the far more 
decent, yet wildly extravagant, state of things in the early 
years of Louis XVI., when the good King was too stupid, and 
the noble young Queen not wise enough, to lead any sort-of 
reform,—above all the welter of struggling politicians, heartless 
courtiers, hopeless finances, gambling on one side and starva- 
tion on the other, the figure of Marie Antoinette stands out 
predominant. Miss Smythe bas succeeded in painting a life- 
like portrait of the Queen, more convincing than any we have 
met with in English. She bas done for the English public 
what M. de Nolhac has done for the French,—distinguishing 
the real Marie Antoinette from the figure created by scandal- 
mongers who hated the Queen because of her best qualities. 
Persistent slanders which have made their way into history 
are very hard to kill. A true book like Miss Smythe’s, which 
hides and extenuates nothing, but gives us the Queen herself 
as her most intimate associates knew her, standing out, not 
faultless, but a shape of light against the background of dis- 
honesty and craftiness, quarrels, lies and intrigue, in which 
Princes and Princesses were as deeply involved as the meanest 
hangers-on of the Court,—such a book is a real contribution 
to history. Mercy-Argenteau himself would ask nothing 
better. Marie Antoinette had the faults of w proud, im- 
patient, thoughtless character, but she “ nothing common did, 
or mean”; and Mercy bears a witness not often true of 
Sovereigns: “I doubt if there is any living person of ber 
rank besides herself to whom one can always speak the truth 
without fear,” 

It must be added that the book is very entertaining, and 
for this quality it is not indebted only to the letters of Mercy 
to the Empress, but to a careful study of many memoirs 
of the time. Fashions, amusements, absurdities,—all this side 
of life is vividly painted. We improve our acquaintance with 
many characters who have not been much more than names 
before. Men such as the Cardinal de Rohan are hit off smartly 
with a biting pen. Voltaire appears in alight which will bardly 
please his more serious admirers. By the by, this last word 
reminds us to notice what seems a little misunderstanding. 
When Marie Antoinette writes to her mother of ber new 
position as Queen of France, “Je ne puis m’empécher 
d’admirer Varrangement de la Providence,” she is not 
exactly, we think, “complimenting heaven upon its selection 
of herself .. . for the most beautiful kingdom in Europe.” 
She surely 1 uses the word “admirer” in its old sense of 
regarding with wonder or astonishment. 





TRACES OF THE ELDER FAITHS OF IRELAND. 


Traecs of the Elder Futths of Ircland is as uncritical a book 
as we have lately seen. Does the author know Irish? Does 
he know Latin? Does he rmow Greek? He quotes the two 
classical languages, but his citations leave the reader uneasy. 
He gives “aedebus” for “aedibus,” and “decavit” for 
“dicavit.” He tells us that Onomacritus wrote a romantic 





* Traces of the Elder Foiths of Ireland. By W. G. Wood-Martin, MB.LA. 
London : Longmans and Co. [80s net.) P 
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Greek poem on Jason’s Colchian expedition, but he does not 
namé the poem, which, at most, must surely be fragmentary. 
He cites Herodotus thus:—rovroy 6¢ xardaode oixzovas Nevpol. 
Nevpay 32 76 pés Bopiy dvewov Epzuos dvbparwy, coov gusis lousy 
The author then says :—“ In a sentence that might have been 
penned by an Irishman, Herodotus thus mentions the Neuri: 
‘Still more remote are the Neuri, whose country, towards 
the north as far as I have been able to learn, is totally 
uninhabited.’” Did Mr. Wood-Martin translate this text him- 
self, or has he borrowed a translation and turned it into an 
Irish “ bull” by the aid of a misplaced comma? Herodotus, 
of course, does not say that the country of the Neuroi, as far 
as he has been able to learn, is towards the north, and is 
totally uninhabited. He says that the northern part of the 
country of the Neuroi is uninhabited, as far as our knowledge 
goes. Mr. Wood-Martin also cites a “work” which he calls 
The Rig Vida, “composed, according to some authorities, 
about B.C. 2,400.” These must be rather antiquated autho- 
rities! He cites a Greek author, “ Althicus,”’ who called the 
Irish ideomochos, or tdeo histas, which Mr. Wood-Martin 
renders “unskilled workers, or uneducated teachers.” But to 
what language are we to assign zdeomochos and zdeo histas ? 
“The passage is from a work entitled Cosmographiam Hthici 
Istrii,’ which in the index of authors appears in the decent 
guise of “Cosmographia Mthici Istrii, ab Hieronymo, ed. 
Wuttke, Lipsiae, 1854; see also Ulster Journal of Archaco- 
logy, Vol. II., pp. 281-282; Vol. IIT. pp. 80-81.” But if the 
name of the book is Cosmographia, why does our author call 
it Cosmographiam ? And has he read the passage which he 
cites (Vol. I, p. 251, note) in Wuttke’s edition, or in the 
Ulster Journal of Archaeology? In which text did he find 
corem for corum, and muudi for mundi, and in peritos for 
imperitos? And tdeomochos, and ideo histas? Did Wuttke 
pass those extraordinary words, at the real forms of which we 
can make, of course, aconjecture. Mr. Wood-Martin remarks 
in his preface that “ to give footnotes seemed too pedantic.” 
It is not pedantic to give footnotes; in fact, a book of this 
kind is worthless without notes of reference. But it is 
pedantic to pretend to know what you do not know, and if 
Mr. Wood-Martin knows Greek and Latin, he has concealed 
the circumstance with successful art. 

Does Mr. Wood-Martin know Irish? He generally writes 
about Irish MSS. with a good deal of contempt, or vaguely. 
Thus, “according to Irish MSS. the spirit of Paganism seems 
to have descended on Irish saints.” Probably it did; but 
according to which MSS.? “Most of the tales, at least those 
that have been at present translated, are but clumsily patched 
together,” he says, which suggests that he cannot read, cer- 
tainly has not read, the untranslated MSS. But if, as he 
says, the characters in the tales are “certainly not Christian,” 
then the tales must be, to a great extent, pre-Christian, and 
therefore in substance antique, whatever the date of the 
actual MSS. may be. That Mr. Wood-Martin has no first- 
hand knowledge of this topic we infer from the fact that, by 
way of an authority on Irish religion, he cites “ Edward 
Clodd, F.R.A.S.,” and we have never heard that Mr. Clodd 
was a Celticist. No doubt Mr. Clodd would go for 
his facts to the best German, French, and English 
Celticists ; but if Mr. Wood-Martin does not know Irish, 
why does he not go himself to specialists? Yet more 
oddly, Mr. Wood-Martin has recourse to “the late Professor 
T. H. Huxley” for the Brehon Laws, which are published 
and translated. In this field Mr. Huxley was only an in- 
telligent amateur, and no more of an authority than Mr. 
Goldwin Smith is on Egyptology. Yet Mr. Wood-Martin, 
braving the charge of “pedantry,” cites in a footnote Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s rather obsolete opinion about the origin of 
Egyptian animal worship. ‘Tom Moore is quoted by Mr. 
Wood-Martin for Irish history, while the name of Dr. Hyde, 
for example, does not occur in his list of authors, and Mr. 
Tylor (apparently) becomes “Dr. E. Taylor” in the index, 
though his name is properly spelt in the text, reversing the 
case of Cosmographiam. 

As to his anthropology, Mr. Wood-Martin is not on a level 
with current knowledge. There are many “cup and ring” marks 
in Ireland on rocks, cists, isolated stones, and so forth. Mr. 
Wood-Martin asks, very properly, “what does this style of 
ornamentation represent to present-day primitive peoples, to 
the Aborigines of Australia?’ and so on. He then gives a 








| 
variety of odd theories. But as to the Australians, his ques. 
tion is answered’ by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in their 
excellent book on The Natives of Central Australia. It does 
not follow, to be sure, that the meaning of the patterns in 
Australian myth and ritual is the same as the meaning, if 
any, which the same patterns bore in Europe, or bear, as Colonel 
Rivett-Carnac has shown, in parts of India. Still, the ques: 
tion as to Australia has been answered. We do not observe 
in the list of authors the name of a German or French 
Celticist, and yet there is infinitely more study of Celtié 
matters in Germany and France than in England, and no 
writer in English on Celtic matters can afford to neglect tha 
work of our foreign contemporaries, our masters, we fear that 
we must say. 
Mr. Wood-Martin’s chapters on Irish religions (a very 
obscure theme) are diffuse and uncritical. After six pages of 
generalities, he comes to some remarks by Mr. Clodd on 
Dagda and Nudd and Lir, without even telling us what work 
by Mr. Clodd on the pre-Christian religion of Ireland he is 
citing, or what are the Celtic texts from which that author 
derives his information. Then follows a longer quotation 
about Greek gods, but from whom it is cited we are not in. 
formed. On the same page we are expected to believe that 
“ Michael Scott dwells with the fairy queen” (Vol. L, p. 347), 
but as no authority is given for this circumstance, we 
are fain to conjecture that Mr. Wood-Martin is thinkine 
of Thomas the Rhymer, of Ercildoune, not of the sage 
of Balwearie. If Mr. Wood-Martin does know tradi- 
tions about Michael Scott in fairyland, it is unkind in 
him to conceal his source. He next gives some interesting 
modern folk-lore about “the beds of Dermod and Grania,” 
and returns, briefly, to Mr. Clodd’s remarks on the moon in 
Irish mythology. Her name was “Aine, or Anu” (Mr. Clodd 
says), and Mr. Wood-Martin adds, as a curious coincidence, 
that “at the head of the Babylonian mythology there also 
stands a deity called Anu.” And so we wander on, to the 
Banshie, and Fiona Macleod, and “the original level of the 
forum,” and “Mr. Joseph Tain” is cited. His name was 
Train, but he is always “Tain” to Mr. Wood-Martin 
(pp. 384-86). The chapter on animal worship tails off, without 
any real attempt to discuss the problem of Irish totemism, 
into remarks on divination by the blade-bones of sheep. 
“Tt still lingers, it is alleged, in remote parts.” It_ is 
vivacious enough in Lochaber. 


On the whole, Mr. Wood-Martin’s book is exceedingly 
casual, and manifestly uncritical and antiquated. What 
it has of value is to be found in the descriptions of living 
folk-lore practices, as known to the author himself, or collected 
from sources of varying authority. The account of the 
forgers of neolithic implements is also interesting, and “the 
general reader” will find abundance of curious matter. There 
is also a really good bibliography, mainly of papers in Irish 
archaeological magazines and transactions of learned societies. 
Mr. Wood-Martin is thoroughly aware that in Ireland 
“ Christianity merely smoothed over and swallowed ” heathen- 
ism. “ Paganism still exists; it is merely inside, instead of 
outside.” The illustrations, of little merit as works of art, 
depict Irish scenery and lochs studded with “ crannogs” in 
an interesting way. But the subject of “the Elder Faiths in 
Celtic Ireland” needs treatment more strict, methodical, 
learned, and scientific than that of the author. 





THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL DRAMA* 


Tris able and comprehensive monograph by the Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania is a 
timely reminder of the extent and importance of a branch of 
the early English drama, which are alike apt to be forgotten. 
Shakespeare's histories, it is true, we are not likely to forget 
any more than his Roman plays or the historical tragedies of 
Macbeth and Lear, and a few other historical dramas hang 
like the tail of a comet on to Shakespeare’s name, and are 
familiar to all who have any veal care for our earlier litera- 
ture,—Marlowe’s Edward II., for instance, and the anony- 
mous Edward III. But the great majority of chronicle plays 
of various sorts are known to the special student alone, and 
with a few exceptions it must be admitted that their import- 





* The English Chronicle Play. By Felix E. Schelling. London: Macmillag 
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ance arises rather from the position they occupy in the history 
of our drama than from their individual merits. The bulk of 
the literature of this kind with which Professor Schelling 
deals will probably surprise even professed students. “A 
List of Plays on English Historical Subjects” appended to 
the work, which only includes plays written before the 
middle of the seventeenth century, runs to some hundred and 
seventy separate items, of which close on a hundred are 
extant. It is true that this total is swollen in various 
ways. In the first place, it includes a few Latin plays 
and contemporary German translations, and among the 
non-extant items are a certain number of titles from 
which it is difficult to infer, with any certainty, the nature of 
the plays to which they belonged. Then, again, the 
widest possible application of the term “chronicle play” has 
been adopted. Habitually the term is restricted to apply to 
those plays which simply chronicle certain historical events in 
gceni¢ form, but without much attempt at dramatic con- 
struction of plot. Professor Schelling extends the term so as 
to cover not only what are commonly known as historical 
plays, such as Shakespeare's Richard IT., but ulso other types 
Jess generally classed in conjunction with these. Thus he 
includes historical tragedies of the nature of Macbeth and 
Lear, historical moralities such as King Johan and Albion 
Knight, Senecan plays like Ferrex and Porrex and the Mis- 
fortunes of Arthur, biographical plays such as Sir Thomas 
More and Captain Stukely, pseudo-histories of the type of 
Fair Em and Old Fortunatus, plays on travel and adventure— 
for instance the Three English Brothers and Dick of Devon- 
shire—lastly, plays founded on mythical legend, like the Birth 





of Merlin and Cymbeline, and even the purely imaginary 
among the Robin Hood plays. In short, all plays of which ! 
the story is borrowed from English history or tradition, or in | 
which the scene is laid in historical surroundings, or which | 
possess an historical background, are included, quite irre- | 
spective of the manuer of the treatment. For this classifi- | 
cation there is a good deal to be said quite apart from the 
matter of mere convenience, for it must be remembered that 
the subject of such a play as Macbeth was drawn from 
identically the same source as those of Shakespeare’s regular 
histories, and that chroniclers and playwrights alike regarded 
the stories of the reigns, say, of Brutus and Constantine very 
mach as they did those of the days of Ironside or Longshanks. 
What, however, is not included are the domestic tragedies, 
* police-court”’ plays founded on famous murders, and the like, 
such as Arden of Feversham and the Warning for Fair Women, 
the accounts of which the authors may, or at any rate might, 
have read inthe work of the very chroniclers or their continuators 
on whom they drew for their historical information. It may 
also he remarked that composition of the nature of that of the 
chronicle or historical play was not confined to subjects of 
English history, since all students of Shakespeare will remem- 
her that a play such as Cor/olanus bears exactly the same 
intimate relation to Plutarch which Richard IIT. does to 
Holinshed. 


The English historical drama is a national production quite 
apart froin uny consideration of its subject-matter. Itisa 
form of representation which grew up, as it were, spontaneously 
among our early playwrights, and which finds no real parallel 
in the literature of any other European nation. Emerging, 
somewhere about the beginning of the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century, out of the morality on the one hand, and 
the Senecan drama on the other, it reached its highest develop- 
ment in the last decade of the century, during which over 
twenty plays strictly of the type were produced, and during 
the earlier portion of the next gradually lost itself in various | 
by-channels of myth, invention, and adventure. But during | 
the comparatively brief years of its blossoming, say 1587 to | 
1606, were produced a number of plays, out of which may be 
constructed a fairly continuous history of the main events of 
the various important reigns, from the earliest times of Leir and 
Lud to events yet fresh in the minds of many of the spectators, 
presented in plays on the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth; | 
andeven then there will remain a number of plays dealing with 
Various more or less mythical events or particular characters 
in historical . settings, such as the love of William the 
Conqueror for the daughter of the miller of. Manchester, 
the * honourable history ” of Friar Roger Bacon and his con- 
federate Bungay, a Mayor of Queenborough, a Fair Maid of | 











Bristol, a Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, and last, but far 
from least, Robert Earl of Huntingdon, better known as Robin 
Hood. In composing this mass of literature the playwrights 
were partly following a natural demand arising out of the 
newly. awakened sense of nationality, occasionally making use 
of what they found of real artistic material, and sometimes 
perhaps consciously aiming at providing a popular and 
dramatic history of England for the use of the largely 
illiterate public. The educational value of this literature, 
unscientific as it is, can, from a moral point of view, hardly be 
exaggerated—its very faults often made its effect the greater 
—and thus the “patriotic” spirit of the Elizabethan age—to 
which, by the way, modern Jingoism is tame and colourless 
as well as unpoetical—fed and grew upon its own emotional 
offspring. We can to-day reconstruct from these plays a 
fairly connected history of England which has the advantage 
of vivid action and graphic detail, frequently of very high 
poetic merit, the advantage also of preserving for our delight 
or amusement many strange and picturesque incidents and 
stories of which our sober text-books can tell us nothing. 
How many of us have derived our chief ideas of English 
history, not from such dull categories of facts as it was 
the care of conscientious schoolmasters to endeavour to 
hammer into our young heads, but from the plays of 
Shakespeare, read perhaps pagewise in magic moments 
snatched from the bustle of a humdrum existence, or 
acted, possibly very badly—no matter—on the boards of 
some theatre? We have sometimes wondered whether it 
would not be well worth while to collect a number of the 
more striking and important of these plays into a popular 
series—no need for scientific editing, which is an elaborate 
aud expensive process—which would give the main outline of 
our earlier history in a form which we believe as capable of 
touching the imagination to-day as it undoubtedly was three 
centuries ago. It is true that in point of merit, whether 
poetic or dramatic, there are but few which can be mentioned 
along with Shakespeare’s masterpieces in their kind; but that 
is setting a high standard, and even humbler representatives of 
the class frequently offer both a poetic and dramatic interest of 
which the general reader of to-day is entirely unaware. 
Professor Schelling traces the rise of the chronicle play, 
with the emergence of historical knowledge and sentiment in 
England, from obscure beginnings in pageants of St. George 
of Cappadocia and the like, through its various stages of 
evolution as morality or academic tragedy. Like most 
accounts of origins, especially where the view is narrowed 
to one particular field, and the general artistic or literary 
advance is consequently obscured, the treatment is unsatisfy- 
ing, and fails apparently to account for the form as we ulti- 
mately find it. The fault probably does not lie with the 
author, who habitually shows a wide knowledge and a firm 
grasp of his subject, but rather with the subject itself, which 
is in its essence obscure, and is rendered all the more so by 
the very scanty knowledge we possess, or probably ever shall 
possess, of the early plays themselves. When Professor 
Schelling comes to the actual chronicle drama itself, and to its 
gradual development into the more artistically considerable 
historical drama in Marlowe, we have little to find fault with 
in his treatment. The “epic type,’ as he calls it, reaches its 
height in Shakespeare’s “histories,” and ke is careful to 
distinguish it from the more truly dramatic or tragic type of 
such plays as Macbeth and Lear, which he rightly regards as 
in itself the higher artistic form. The esthetic, and in part 
abstract, criticism involved in this distinction is adequate and 
able, and such as it is, is a pleasure to find in a special and 
technical monograph, since works of this kind are apt too often 
to be but painstaking and painful collections of dry bones. Equal 
praise may be given to the individual criticisms of important 
pieces, particularly Shakespeare's, which are discriminating 


| and just, and avoid the constant danger of facile laudation 


where the writer knows that censure is likely to raise recrimina- 
tion. Particularly we are glad to see the admiration with 


| which he regards the dramatic construction of Marlowe's 


Edward II, a play of the extraordinary power of which Lamb 
was justly conscious, but which it has been the fashion of recent 
years quite unjustly to depreciate. 

Professor Schelling’s work is a welcome addition to the 
tecknical studies which are gathering around our earlier 
literature, and an able and fairly successful attempt at in- 
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troducing order into a particularly complicated and chaotic, 
as well, we may add, as neglected, department of the 
Elizabethan drama. 





THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF JANETTA, 
DUCHESS OF RUTLAND.* 
JANETTA, Duchess of Rutland, was one of the great ladies 
of whom England is proud, who use their advantages of 
leisure, wealth, and position in the service of those who are 
leas fortunate. She was the second wife of an already 
distinguished . man, Lord) John Manners, one of tke 
band of young aristocratic philanthropists celebrated by 
Disraeli in Coningsby: he succeeded to the dukedom 
in 1888, and found in his wife assistance and sympathy 
in all his schemes of benevolence. They were deeply 
interested in the movement for the employment of 
women long before the latter had conquered the place they 
now occupy in England, and when the appointment by Lord 
John Manners of girls as Post Office clerks was considered a 
great innovation. Many more openings have been found since 
those days, but still not enough to absorl our superfluous 
women of the upper class. In her article in the Quarterly 
of January, 1881, the Duchess (then Lady John Manners), 
while writing in its favour, states very fairly the objections to 


never been taught to regulate a household or her expenditure 
It is a comfort, however, to reflect that when our young mie 
are called upon to serve their country they are able anj 
willing to exchange this enervating lite for one of danger, 
suffering, and privation; while our young women, who hate a 
far greater stake than men in an uncivilised country, are glad 
to be nurses, doctors, and missionaries. 

The Duchess has several articles on dress. It is rathep 
tantalising, now that ladies have returned to performing the 
office of scavengers, to read that in 1885 “ girls’ neat walking 
costumes, their hats which protect their eyes, their sensible 
jackets, form a contrast to the long gowns which required 
constant efforts to prevent them from trailing in the mud, | 
recollect the first appearance of a short scarlet petticoat ;9 
festooned skirt was worn over it, a little wide-awake hat com. 
pleted the costume. The wearer was much criticised, hut her 
example was seon followed,” 

Three parts of Vol. II. are taken up with the author's 
experiences in setting up working-men’s clubs, reading and 
recreation rooms, and contain many valuable hints; but for 
these and a very pleasant notice of Lord Beaconsfield, visits to 
foreign watering places, and an exhaustive description of 
Haddon Hall, we must refer the reader to the book itself, 











a public career for her sex. Parents are unwilling to give | 
their daughters the needful training, knowing how often 
marriage renders it unnecessary ; health, too, may break down 
under hard work in a close atmosphere. It is difficult to 
earn a living by needlework or teaching, and they both 
require some aptitude as well as training. Art of all 
kinds, inclyding literature, is overstocked and stifled by 
mediocrity. It is difficult even for men, who are less 
heavily handicapped, to make a livelihood by any form of it. 
The lack of employment for women of education is proved hy 
the pages of advertisements in the papers of governesses and 
secretaries who offer their services. For girls of a poorer class 
the demand is quite the other way, and they prefer the com- 
parative liberty of the counter or the refreshment-room to any 
sort of domestic service. Meanwhile ladies are beginning to 
take their places. We own that the position of a lady help in 
England is often painful and difficult. In the Colonies it is 
far different. There the lady help is on a level with the lady, 
and is a welcome addition to the fumily circle. 


The Duchess disapproves highly of the self-indulgence of 
the present day. In her article on “ Rich Men’s Dwellings” 
(National Review, 1884) she speaks of the luxury which goes 
on in some “smart” country houses,—the early breakfast in 
bed and the heavy meal at ten, and still heavier luncheon 
from two to three, an equally heavy repast being sent out to 
the hunters and shooters; the cakes and sandwiches at tea- 
time, and the great event of dinner from eight to nine, 
lasting till ten or half-past, coffee and tobacco following, and 
liqueurs and tea in the evening. “Then,” she says, “the 
serious business of the night begins for the gentlemen, who 
dive into the recesses of the smoking-room . and it j 
is rumoured that if a billiard-table is to be found there its 
attractions draw ladies thither. Brews of many kinds are 
prepared.” If all goes smoothly the host and hostess have 
their reward, “ for several of the guests will perhaps observe, 
*So-and-so really does you very well.” Ladies cannot 
economise in dress even in the country :— 

* Many whose fortunes cannot he considered large spend £600 a 
year on their toilettes, and it is not unusual for £1,000 to be 
expended by those who go out a great deal. There are costumes 
for every variation of the barometer, specially adapted for every 
oceasion. At 5 o’clock tea the most glowing velvets and rich laces 
replace the sensible serge suit for an hour, until the tea-gown has 
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IN SICILY, 1896, 1898, 1900. 

Tn Sicily, 1896, 1898, 1900. By Douglas Sladen. With Mapsand 
over 300 TMustrations. 2vols. (Sands. 63s.)~—-The only serions draw 
hack to this handsome guide-hook is its size. The wealth of really 
exquisite illustrations, chiefly from very yood photographs, but 
some after paintings by Miss Margaret Thomas, compels a plate 
paper for their adequate representation; and the heavy paper, 
joined to quarto format, and a thickness of over half a thousand 
pages to each volume, makes the work unmanageable. One cannot 
hold it in the hand, and must perforee read it at a table, a way in 
which no book can be enjoyed, Lying on the floor one gets some 
flavour out of it; and if it were set on a window-seat, like Sir Henry 
Lee’s folio Shakespeare, it would be possible to crouch beside it and 
feel that it was readable. Apart from its mighty bulk, readable ir 
certainly is. Mr. Sladen is nothing if not chatty; he is as irre- 
pressibly conversational as an Italian cicerone, and takes one about, 
shows the sights, and tells the stories like a real guide, not suffering 
his clients to miss a single point. He has keen eyes, and a robust 








| sense of humour; nothing escapes his vigilant observation, ani 


we cannot imagine anything too trivial for notice in his compre- 
hensive pages, He takes his “party” for a drive ahout Palermo 
at night, and here is what he sees :— 

“ Some of the ecookshops we passed were very fascinating. Their 
stoves were like huge cribbage-boards, covered with fine old tiles 
of gorgeous colours, punched with rews of little holes filled with 
charcoal embers, upon which rested hammered copper vessels 
which would make My, Liberty’s mouth water. The stockpans, 
likewise of copper, were often a yard long, though they were very 
flat. Above the stove would be ranges of glittering brass or 
copper plates and dishes, and valuable bowls of old Sicilian 
earthenware, which the proprietor could hardly be induced to sell. 
Their choice copper and earthenware form, as it were, the sigu- 
board of the house, and you often see hangiag from the ceiling 
brazen lamps, so old in design that they look as if they ought to 
be hanging in mosques. But you do not see queer foods in these 
brilliantly lit cookshops, which are not, it must be remembered, 
restaurants. No food is consumed on the premises. You can 
get a more raking view of them on the stalls. Sicily is the 
land of stalls; there are water stalls; lemonade stalls; nut 
stalls; bean stalls; stalls for selling scents and sweets and 
toys, like a Japanese bazaar; stalls for selling raw beans ani 
fennel; stalls for selling raw or cooked artichokes; stalls 
where you buy the insides of all the animal creation dipped 
in batter; stalls with plumes of dried grasses, where you buy 





to be changed for the jess comfortable but equally costly dinner 
dress. Young unmarried girls were formerly dressed with sim- | 
plicity ; white draperies like those Sir Joshua used to paint were 
considered most suitable; but now, too often £300, £400, or £500 
a year is spent on the dress of a girl whose whole fortune may 
never exceed that amount.” 

It is no wonder that young men and maidens who have been 
used to live in this style should fear to marry on small means, 
and no doubt they are right, for if accustomed to ail this 
luxury they would never be able to put up with the restric- 
tions and inconveniences of a small establishment, the head 
of which (for a wife should always be head of the house) has 


| looking knives. 


fresh flowers ; stalls where you buy soap and combs, and daggery- 
When we came to the broad street which runs 
almost at right angles with the Corso, we found stalls in swarms. 
The stall which Stephane liked best of all was a sort of tin muffin- 
man’s basket, with a stove hidden somewhere in it, and its centre 
a lake of seething hatter. Round its edge were hung salt and 
pepper-boxes, and on its top tray were a few battered articles as 
samples. ‘hey looked appetising but smelt appalling, though I 
do not fancy that their smell was anything compared with their 
composition. They were bits of the insides of animals and fish, 
which looked too revolting for human food till they were con- 
cealed by a decent veil of batter. He kept them in another 
basket, and his clients, whose stomachs were sufficiently strong, 
would choose any kind of entrail for which they had a special 
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partiality, and have it dipped into the hatter before their eyes.” 
“small beer,’ but there is much that is 
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gmaller, and after all there is merit in the minute detail of the 
picture. Those who have large enough portmanteaux will find 
Mr. Sladen’s portly volumes useful companions in a Sicilian tour, 
or, better perhaps, will turn them over with pleasure on their 
yeturn. He is so appreciative of all he describes, enjoys the whole 
thing so heartily, and keeps up his merry mood so genially that 
one cannot be angry with him even when he is treading on the 
verge of vulgarity, or when he persists in “trotting out” the simi- 
Jarities between the Sicilians and his favourite “Japs.” There is 
considerable skill, too, in the way he contrives to interweave the 
history and archaeology—which he has read up most con- 
scientiously—in his tale of a tourist. At first we were rather 
annoyed by the addition of an American engaged couple to the 
dramatis personae. It looked like an imitation of Mr, Anstey’s 
“Travelling Companions,” and the Americanisms are a little trite. 
But after skimming a few hundred pages further we came to the 
conclusion that these actors, whether real or imaginary, formed 
nseful pegs whereon to hang incidents, and helped to connect the 
general framework. This is not, of course, a learned work, or the 
work of an artist, though it is learned in bric-d-brac; it is 
journalism of an ordinary type, but still brisk, amusing, and 
decidedly clever journalism. But we are afraid, charm he never 
so wisely, that Mr. Sladen’s chatty word-pictures will never hold 
their own against his superb illustrations, The book is primarily 
a picture-book, and as such, at least, it will give a great deal of 
pleasure. It may also tempt many people to enjoy what he 
describes with such verve, and see the beauties of accessible and 
delightful Sicily. 








REGNUM DEI. 

Regnum Dei: Hight Lectures on the Kingdom of God in the 
History of Christian Thought. By Archibald Robertson, D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London, &e. (Methuen and Co. 
12s. 6d.) —The “ Kingdom of God” is, of course, one of the great 
phrases of the world; one of the most familiar, yet one of which 
the meaning is, and must ever be, unexhausted and inexhaustible. 
Daily, and often many times a day, Christians in all ages have 
prayed for itscoming. Most of them probably have not defined 
tothemselves what it meant; nor, happily, is a great and ennobling 
ideal, which after all cannot he restricted'within the limits of any 
one human definition or formulation, less potent when undefined. 
But at different periods, and in different powerful and commanding 
minds, it has assumed very varying shapes, and these have through 
them affected the world. To show what these have been and how 
they have worked involves, it need hardly be said, little less 
than a survey of the whole of ecclesiastical, anda great deal of 
civil, history. The subject was an admirably chosen one for 
a series of Bampton Lectures, and these are the Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1901. And the handling is worthy of the subject. 
It is not expected that Bampton Lectures should be popular, but 
what they should be these are: sound, scholarly, well considered, 
well reasoned, well written. Above all, they are distinguished by 
that excellent temper which we are glad to see growing commoner 
than of oldin the new school of Anglican divines, of charity in deal- 
ing with the present, and what is much the same, of the historic sense 
in dealing with the past, both based on genuine love of truth. In 
choosing the Latin form of the title rather than the English or 
Greek, though both appear repeatedly in his pages, Dr. Robertson 
seems to have had in view St. Augustine, the most commanding 
religious personality, as he himself says, of the ancient Church, 
perhaps of the Church in any age. Augustine’s, he holds, has 
been the conception of the ideal which has most affected the 
history of the Church in the past. It was from a perversion, or 
at. any rate a disproportionate interpretation, of Augustine’s 
theory that the theocratic system of the Middle Ages, that 
famous attempt to find an earthly embodiment of the kingdom 
which is not of this world, was derived. Itis froma returntoa 
truer understanding of Augustine, Dr. Robertson thinks, that the 
Church of to-day has most tolearn. His own handling of Augustine 
in the fifth lecture is naturally the central, and in some ways 
most complete, part of the volume. But it necessarily points both 
forward and backward, and must not be read alone. It would he 
impossible within the limits we can allow ourselves to traverse 
one-tenth of the arguments and learning which Dr. Robertson 
brings forward, and, indeed, to do so belongs rather to the expert 
scholar and technically theological review. But the generally 
scholarly reader, if not able to verify or go behind his thousand 
teferences, or perhaps to judge of the value of many of his in- 
ferences, will still find a great deal that is at once interesting, 
clear, and suggestive, both in the general train of thought and in 
individual points and passages. And if he is not alarmed, as he 
need not he, by Dr. Robertson’s learning, he will, we believe, find 
himgelf Jed on, and the general purport and force of the book 








growing upon him more and more. Such passages as we mean 
are emphatically the treatment of the Canticles of St. Luke and 
of the Apocalypse of St. John. Such again, in a different way, is 
the treatment of the idea of the Kingdom of God in the Middle 
Ages, both on its practical and its theoretical side, as handled, for 
instance, by Hildebrand, by Dante, and by our own Ockham. We 
would also specially commend the condensed but clear account of 
a later writer, not as well known as he should be to English 
theologians, Albert Ritsch]. Finally, the application to our own 
day, the relation of Christian Socialism and other civic ideals to 
true Christianity, in other words, of the material and the moral to 
the spiritual, will be found new and instructive. Altogether the 
volume is well worthy, both in spirit and in learning, of the dedi- 
cation with which it is inscribed,—to the late Bishop Westcott. 
Whether this good and scholarly prelate would have printed his 
Greek quite as Dr. Robertson does, we do not know, Perhaps he 
would have approved of a younger scholar doing so. But éxcracre, 
for instance, is rather startling to old-fashioned people. 








THE LESSON OF CANADA. 

The Report of the Earl of Durham, A New Edition. (Methuen 
and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Methuen, whose contributions to the South 
African discussion have earned the respectful attention even of 
those who can least agree with all his conclusions, has had a happy 
thought in reprinting the famous Report of Lord Durham on the 
somewhat similar problem which faced us in Canada at the begin- 
ning of the late Queen’s reign. There is much to be learnt from 
this valuable document, with its statesmanlike breadth of outlook 


, and its luminous summary of a situation akin in some features 


to that which confronts us in South Africa now that the war is 
definitely concluded. The Freach settlers in Lower Canada, 
whose racial feud with the English minority in that province, 
coupled with the exactions of an ill-regulated and unrepresenta- 
tive Government, led to the outbreak of rebellion in 1837, 
were in many respects comparable with the Dutch in South 
Africa. It was the Outlander question, too, which brought 
matters toahead. “The French Canadians,” says the editor of 
this reprint, whom we may imagine to be Mr. Methuen himself, 
“were sprung from the land and lived on the land. They had all 
the virtues and all the faults of an agricultural community, 
They were kindly and hospitable, simple and unprogressive. 
While the upper classes were refined and cultivated even beyond 
the English standard, the peasant farmers and the lower ranks 
were suspicions, ignorant, and untrained in polities or in the 
institutions of local government; liable therefore to fall under 
the domination of political leaders and demagogues, who, with 
no hope of obtaining power, were without prudence or responsi- 
bility. Tosuch a population the invasion of British immigrants 
was unwelcome. These men, independent and pushing, arrogant 
and ambitious, many of them ‘very turbulent and demoralised 
persons,’ differed from the French Canadians toto caelo—in character, 
race, religion, language, and social life. They soon began to absorb 
much of the wealth and commerce of the country ; and looking on 
the Provinces ‘as a vast field for settlement and speculation,’ 
demanded of the Government that all obstacles should be cleared 
from their path.” Canada was then governed as a Crown Colony, 
and the so-called loyalists had monopolised the attention of the 
well-meaning but too often hopelessly incompetent officials sent 
out from Downing Street. The neighbourhood of the United 
States, always looking with an envious eye en the fertile British 
possessions to the north, supplied the element of danger which was 
furnished in South Africa by the power which gold discoveries con- 
ferred on the late Transvaal Government. When Lord Durham was 
sent out, in a happy moment alike for his own fame and the good of 
his country, the outlook was almost as black as that in South Africa 
after Majuba. The Report now reprinted recites the conditions 
of the problem, and lays down the course of action by which Lord 
Durham succeeded in creating “a Colony where freedom should 
beget loyalty, and where a profounder peace should be maintained 
by goodwill and consent than by the sword of the dragoon.” The 
real trouble was the racial disunion in the perturbed Colony,—the 
conflict between English pride and French sentiment. “I ex- 
pected,” says Lord Durham, “to find a contest between a Govern- 
ment and a people; I found two nations warring in the bosom of 
a single State; I found a struggle, not of principles, but of races; 
and I perceived that it would be idle to attempt any amelioration of 
laws or institutions until we could first succeed in terminating 
the deadly animosity that now separates the inhabitants of Lower 
Canada into the hostile divisions of French and English.” The 
panacea was the bestowal of representative government, but to 
make this safe it was necessary to federalise the whole of Canada, 
in order that the French majority in the Lower Province might 
not be able simply to turn the tables and oppress the English who 
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had previously oppressed them. This course was adopted, and 
we all know the splendid results which it has given us in the 
prosperous, loyal, and progressive Dominion of Canada. The two 
races, indeed, have never fused into one, as Lord Durham seems 
to have hoped that they would do, but they have learned to live 
peacefully and happily side by side, and to vie with one another 
in their attachment toa common Empire. Those statesmen who 
have the task of building up a contented and prosperous South 
Africa on the ashes of the war now happily ended may be well 
advised to place Lord Durham’s Report among their books of 
reference,—though we have every confidence that posterity will, 
in its turn, point to the South African settlement as an equal 
proof of the Anglo-Saxon genius for the work of Empire. 


AN AMERICAN PROSE-POEM. 


The Desert. By John C. Van Dyke. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—In his dedicatory preface to this charming 
book Mr. Van Dyke gives us good reason for the title that we have 
placed at the head of this notice, though there is better reason for 
it in the pages that follow. His book, he tells the friend to whom 
he addresses it, is “only an excuse for talking about the beauti- 
ful things in this desert world.” If that is not a good definition of 
certain kinds of poetry, we have never read Coleridge or Poe. 
Mr. Van Dyke’s book belongs to the same category as many 
pages of Ruskin and Walter Pater and Richard Jefferies, 
—though it must be confessed that in point of style he has 
to. be ranked rather with the third of these than with the 
former two. Without being a really great writer, Mr. Van Dyke 
hasan enthusiasm for his subject and a faculty of direct vision 
that render his book very delightful, and the reader who once 
submits to its spell will hardly lay it aside until the last page is 
turned. Indeed, Mr. Van Dyke’s enthusiasm isso contagious that 
it gives one, for the first time, a notion that after all these vast 
spaces on the map that are labelled “desert” may have a good 
purpose in the scheme of things. French engineers talk largely 
about. the possibilities of irrigating and fertilising the Sahara. 
English engineers think that one day, when the coal is all burnt 
up, the world may derive much of its power from the burning sun- 
light that showers its heat so wastefully on the “leagues and 
leagues and leagues of desolation ” where the school-books tell us 
that an egg can be cooked by simply laying it on the sand. Mr. 
Van Dyke has found a simpler and cheaper use for his great 
American desert,—that of gratifying the Nature-worshipper 
who thinks that our effete old Europe is too much “clammed 
up” with man and his handiwork. It is there that he urges us to 
findtheampler ether and diviner air of which poets always dream: 








“We have often heard of ‘Sunny Italy’ or the ‘clear light’ of 
Egypt,” he says, “but believe me there is no sunlight there com- 
pared with that which falls upon the upper peaks of the Sierra 
Madre or the uninhabitable wastes of the Colorado Desert. Pure 
sunlight requires for its existence pure air, and the Old World 
has little of it left. When you are in Rome again and stand upon 
that hill where all good romanticists go at sunset, look out and 
see how dense is the atmosphere between you and St. Peter’s 
dome. That same thick air is all over Europe, all around the 
Mediterranean, even over in Mesopotamia and by the banks of the 
Ganges. It has been breathed and burned and battle-smoked for 
ten thousand years. Ride up and over the high table-lands of 
Montana—one can still ride there for days without seeing a trace 
of humanity—and how clear and scentless, how absolutely intan- 
gible that sky-blown, sun-shot atmosphere! You breathe it without 
feeling it, you see through it a hundred miles and the picture is 
not blurred by it. It is just so with Nature’s colour. True 
enough, there is much rich colour at Venice, at Cairo, at Con- 
stantinople. Its beauty need not be denied; and yet it is an 
artificial, a chemical colour, caused by the disintegration of matter 
—the decay of stone, wood and iron torn from the neighbouring 
mountains. It is Nature after a poor fashion—Nature sub- 
ordinated to the will of man. Once more ride over the enchanted 
mesas of Arizona at sunrise or at sunset, with the ragged 
mountains of Mexico to the south of you and the broken spurs of 
the great sierra round about you; and all the glory of the old 
shall be as nothing to the gold and purple and burning crimson 
of this new world.” 

This is extremely pretty, but a little fanciful; if Mr. Van 
Dyke were really acquainted with the air of the Mediterranean 
on one of those unforgettable days when Corsica is to be seen from 
the heights above La Turbie, or with the splendours of sunrise 
among the High Alps, he would find a better comparison than in 
the smoky air of Rome, where the old prejudice against sea-cval] is 
asmuch forgotten as in Edinburgh itself. And why a“ chemical ” 
colour should be less in harmony with Nature than one derived 
from mere optical phenomena it is not easy to see. But Mr. Van 
Dyke is rather a prose-poet than a naturalist, and his idylls 
of the desert which he loves fill us with conviction of its 
beauty,—though we still havea haunting suspicion that it may 








noes 
possibly be a pleasanter place for any one but a poet ora cowboy 
to read about than to travel in. 








ANNALS OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, 


Annals of Christ’s Hospital. By Rev. E. H. Pearce, MA, 
(Methuen and Co, 7s. 6d.)—There is probably no stronger or 
more entirely wholesome passion than that of a boy for his schoo} 
and it breathes from every page of Mr. Pearce’s history of Christ’s 
Hospital. He carries that history right back to the foundation 
by the Grey Friars of the great buildings fragments only of which 
now remain in Newgate Street ; and shows how the spirit of those 
old monks dwelt in the men who succeeded to the: use of.their 
buildings, and adapted them exclusively “to that work of nurture 
and education which had been but a part of the daily routine of 
the Franciscans.” There is much that is very quaint and 
interesting in the account of the very early days of the 
school, when the “House of the Grey Friars” first became a 
“hospital for fatherless children and other poore men’s children,” 
who could there find meat, drink, clothes, lodging, and learning, 
and “ officers to attende uppon them.” The children were collected 
chiefly from the neighbouring streets, whose condition beginning 
to “swarme wt" beggers and roges,” roused the attention of both 
the authorities of the City and of its Bishop—Ridley—to the need 
of some provision for the children who might be rescued from 
such unpromising surroundings. At first it would seem that the work 
of educating these poor little foundlings took rather a secondary 
place, the chief energies of their benefactors being devoted 
to the care of their health and physical well-being. Thus in 
the list of the first staff of the hospital, quoted by Mr. Pearce, 
we find that “the combined salaries of the Christ’s Hospital 
‘chirurgiones’ are more than equal to that of the ‘ Head-Master, 
while the wages of the Matron and ‘Systers’ irrespective of 
‘theire boorde’ amount to nearly three times the sum paid to the 
assistant-masters.” At the same time itis to be noticed that it 
was only for a very few months that education was put altogether 
on one side, and within six months after the housing of the 
children in their new quarters a “Gramer Schoole Mayster” 
with assistants, including “Schoole-Maisters for~ the Petties 
A.B.C.,” were appointed. As the years went on the 
“foundling element” became less and less prominent, and the 
hospital only a hospital in name, where the boys were soon 
expected to realise that they were there chiefly to improve their 
minds, a work to which they could more easily give undivided 
attention as they had no ample playgrounds or enticing 
river to draw them away from their books. The long con- 
nection of the “Blue-Coat Boys” with the City of London and 
its crowded streets, which has continued unbroken ever since 
Edward VI. signed their charter within ten days of his death, is 
severed, and the school now inhabits the fine new buildings 
erected for it at Horsham, in Sussex. The decision to make such 
a change has been arrived at in the face of hot opposition from 
those who feel that no gain of space and fresh air and health. 
giving surroundings can compensate for the break in tradition 
and loss of local continuity inevitablein such a change. Probably 
only those who can claim the proud title of “Old Blue” can quite 
understand the full strength of the sentiment which makes them 
cling in the face of many arguments to the cramped buildings and 
unsuitable surroundings of the Christ’s Hospital they have known 
and loved. But all readers of Mr. Pearce’s very interesting book 
will at least be able to see that the old school has had a long and 
honourable history closely bound up with the bricks and mortar 
which he describes so lovingly, and will feel that they can wish 
nothing better for the new Christ’s Hospital at Horsham than 
that it should be able to carry on with fresh capacity for 
development the traditions of-hard work and sound teaching and 
dutiful, orderly life which characterised the old Christ's Hospital 
in the heart of London, 








OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 


Historical Essays by Members of the Owens College, Manchester. 
Edited by T. F. Tout and James Tait. (Longmans and Co. 
12s. Gd. net.)—This volume of essays by a variety of writers is 
published in commemoration of the Jubilee of the College (1851- 
1901). It is a bulky octavo of some five hundred and fifty pages, 
got up in a singularly unattractive style, which is to be regretted, 
since, being of the nature of a Festschrift, one naturally compares 
it with such works as the Furnivall “ Miscellany ” or the Taylorian 
Lectures issued by the Oxford Press. The print of the volume. 
however, is respectable and some of the essays are interesting. 
An unfinished biography of Sebastian Griphius bears witness to the 
intimate knowledge of Lyonese bibliography possessed by the late 
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Dr. Christie, who held the Chair of History at the Owens College 
from 1854 to 1866. From the pen of his successor, Dr. A. W. Ward, 
now Master of Peterhouse, we have a study of Elizabeth, Princess 
Palatine, granddaughter of James I. and sister of Prince Rupert. 
The present occupant of the chair, Professor T. F. Tout, writes on 
the part played by Wales and the Marches in the struggles of 
Henry III.; Mrs. Tout contributes an interesting paper on the 
legend of Saint Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins, Mr. Tait, 
the Lecturer in Ancient History, throws some new light on the 
question of the murder of the Duke of Gloucester by Richard II. 
Among others are essays on the first and the last phases of 
Napoleon’s career by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson and Mr. J. H. Rose, 
and on the teaching of history by Mrs. Alfred Haworth and Mr. 
Thomas Bateson. More local themes of municipal and civic history 
are dealt with by Mr. H. W. Clemesha and Mr. Ernest Broxap in 
papers on “ The Preston Gild Merchant” and “The Siege of 
Manchester”; while finance is touched on by Dr. W. A. Shaw in 
connection with the seeds of the National Debt sown by Charles IT. 








NAPOLEON’S LETTERS TO JOSEPHINE. 

Napoleon’s Letters to Josephine, 1796-1812. By Henry Foljambe 
Hall, F.R.H.S. (Dent and Co. 7s, 6d. net.)—These letters, which 
are neither new nor of much importance, hardly deserved the com- 
plicated editorial labours bestowed upon them by their present 
translator. The framework of the book is an elaborate diary of 
“Napoleonic” and “European” history from 1796 to 1814, in 
which the correspondence is inserted in batches. Between February, 
1797, and May, 1800, no letters are available, and another complete 
vacuum reaches from August, 1811, to the date of Josephitie’s death 
in 1814; yet in spite of these gaps the diary continues its un- 
broken course, registering, too, events like Wolfe Tone’s suicide, 
and the deaths of Burke and Washington, of whom we may be 
sure Josephine never heard, and the first trials of vaccination in 
Paris by means of London lymph. Mr. Hall’s mention of 
Feuillet de Conches sounds amateurish to those who know of 
the colossal forgeries in which that expert was involved. How- 
ever, the present coliection may be accepted as generally 
authentic. Napoleon, so original in bulletins, has here no 
characteristic epistolary manner. Boiling over with hot passion 
and jealousy in the honeymoon series written during his first 
Italian campaign, the letters afterwards cool down toa temperature 
of average matrimonial attachment, which, though the bully and 
tyrant occasionally comes to the front, and there are numerous 
descents to the freezing point, survives, on the whole, to the 
end. The topics are suited to the intelligence of the half- 
educated, frivolous Creole lady, whose bills ran up to twenty-five 
millions of frances in six years. It is always the weather, health, 
clothes, presents, debts, messages, grumblings, and other intimate 
personal details, the whole written in an unaffected, good-natured 
style. The exhaustive notes are a delightful omnium gatherum of 
Napoleonic lore, but are often foreign to the context. Napoleon 
sends Josephine a mere scrap from Milan before Marengo, which 
ignores (for a reason which may be guessed) a concert at which 
the Grassini and Mrs. Billington performed. Diving into 
this grave matter, our author states the salaries paid to the 
great English singer at Covent Garden and Drury Lane. In 
the Erfurt period (1808) Napoleon writes shortly that he has 
“just been shooting over the battlefield of Jena.” On this 
we are informed that whilst according to Savary partridges 
furnished the sport in question, “von Moltke” claims that 
honour for hares. (Will English writers never drop the 
snobbish superfluity “von” as prefix to a bare German sur- 
name?) When Mr. Hall demurs to “ von Moltke’s” censure of a 
detail of the Emperor of Russia’s behaviour at this date, he does 
0 because he himself confounds the most notable of the German 
rulers of the day, the then reigning Duke of Saxe-Weimar, Karl 
August, with his son and successor. Mr. Hall is never dry, and 
has a notable command of our neo-English style, but his chronic 
state of prostrate Napoleon-worship often prevents him from 
seeing straight. He says ditto to Mr. Oscar Browning’s amazing 
Foxite allegation “that we were guilty of a breach of faith in not 
surrendering Malta” after the Peace of Amiens; and he positively 
adopts Lord Acton’s “ well-weighed verdict” that, genius apart, 
the mere “ goodness” of the Corsican is “the most splendid that 
has appeared on earth”! However, the author's eccentric creed 
does not gag him when he encounters the Walewska episode, and 
other connubial divagations by which, we are rightly told, the 
husband only paid back his “soiled dove” in her own coin. 





THE CASE FOR THE FACTORY ACTS. 
The Case for the Factory Acts. Edited by Mrs. Siduey Webb. 
With a Preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Grant Richards, 1s.) 





—The exigencies of getting owt books at a low price are no doubt 

severe, but we do not think that they folly excuse the manner in 

which the Factory Act of last year is dealt with in the volume 

before us. It is one of the second edition (fourth thousand) 

of the work bearing its name, which, edited by Mrs. Sidney Webb, 

and containing important contributions from such authorities a3 

that lady herself, Miss B. L. Hutchins, Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, 

Mrs. W. P. Reeves, and Miss Clementina Black, might naturally be 

expected to serve as a kind of up-to-date handbook of the subject. 

That being so, it is surely not quite fair that Miss Tuckwell’s 

chapter on “The More Obvious Defects in Our Factory Code,” 

written, or sent to press, while the Home Secretary’s Bill, which 

ultimately became law, had not reached the Committee stage, 

should be reproduced in 1902 apparently with little or no modifi- 

cation except the add‘tion of an editorial note of some twenty 

lines. The references throughout the chapter are not to the 

clauses of the new Act, but to those of the series of Acts 

which it consolidated and amended,—a circumstance which 

certainly lessens the worth of the book in its present form 

as an aid to students. It is no doubt true that, as is observed 

in the editorial note to the chapter in question, the new law 

embodies hardly any of certain suggestions made in the body of 
the chapter as to the development of our Factory Code. Onone of 

those points in particular—that of the regulation of laundries—we 
regretted very much, and condemned at the time, the weakness 

which led the Government to sacrifice the much-needed improve- 

ments they had intended to introduce into the law in deference to 
Roman Catholic, and mainly Irish Nationalist, pressure. But we 
cannot at all admit that there is justification for the assertion that 
* practically nothing has heen accomplished ” in last year’s Act for 
the amendment of the law. For example, the powers given to the 

Secretary of State to insist upon the provision of sufficient means of 
ventilation in all factories and workshops—and not merely in 
those where more or less injurious dust or vapour is generated 
by the manufacture carried on—would have been enough, in 
our opinion, if they had stood alone, as they by no means do, to 
mark the Act of 1901 as registering an important advance on 
previous legislation. Having entered this protest, we are glad 
to pay a tribute to the interest and value of the contributions 
made in Miss Tuckwell’s chapter, and by the other writers in the 
present volume, towards a comprehension of the true principles of 
factory legislation, the curiously fitful and uneven manner in 
which they have been carried into effect in this country, and the 
great benefits which nevertheless have been secured by them to 
our working-class population, and also to our manufactures apd 
trade. Mrs. Webb writes with her accustomed argumentative 
force on the economic side of the subject, and goes far to establish 
the thesis that “if the object of ‘Free Trade’ is to promote such 

a distribution of capital, brains, and labour among countries and 
among industries, as will result in the greatest possible production 
with the least expenditure of human efforts and sacrifices, the 
factory legislation of Robert Owen and Lord Shaftesbury formed 

as indispensable a part of the Free Trade movement as the taritf 

reforms of Cobden and Bright.” When, however, Mrs. Webb and 

Mrs. Reeves, who contributes an interesting chapter on “Colonial 

Developments in Factory Legislation,” make it appear that in their 

view all, or most of, the arguments for the regulation of the hours 

and circumstances of labour apply to the regulation by State ™ 
agency of its remuneration, we feel constrained to observe 

that they do not seem to us sufficiently conscious of the 

strength of the case on the other side. We are not at 

all prepared to deny that there may be situations in which a 

compulsory fixing of a minimum wage might secure the payment 

of a wage no less than that so fixed to all or almost all the persons 

employed, and might thus stop “sweating” in the industry con- 

cerned. But no one can read the Report by Judge Backhouse to 

the New South Wales Government (published last summer) on the 

working of the industrial legislation of Victoria without being 

convinced that the early results of such wage-fixing by Courts 

may be both the loss of employment by many slow and inferior 

though honest and industrious workers, and also extensive and 

very demoralising evasion of the law by both employers and 

employed. In future editions of The Case for the Factory Acts Mrs. 

Webb and her contributors will do well to show that they recognise 

the gravity of the light thus thrown on the extensions of that 

kind of legislation which have found favour in some of our 

Colonies. 








MATTHEW HENRY AND HIS CHAPEL. 

Matthew Henry and his Chapel. By H. D. Roberts. (The 
Liverpool Booksellers’ Company. 5s.)—If an interesting subject, 
a great devotion to it, and a large quantity of original and 
hitherto unpublished matter ready to hand could ensure the 








writing of a good book, Mr. Roberts would have been justified in 
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feeling quite safe as to the success of his venture when he 
gat down to write the history of Matthew Henry and his 
chapel. But the book before us is only one more example 
of the truth that such advantages are not enough by them- 
selves to produce good literature. Mr. Roberts is clearly deeply 
interested in everything that concerns the history of Noncon- 
formity in general, and Unitarianism in particular, and he has 
collected a considerable quantity of information bearing on the 
early years of the congregation which assembled in the Chester 
Chapel, where Matthew Henry ministered for twenty-five years; 
but he has not the gift of working this material into a connected, 
living whole, and all his enthusiasm does not teach him how to 
judge of the comparative worth of the facts he has to relate. The 
result is that his book is confused and unimpressive, and the 
reader has a sense of wading in deep waters, hand-in-hand indeed 
with the author, but with an injured feeling that his way 
ought to have been cledred for him instead of his being left 
to find it for himself. But for any ore who will take the 
trouble to find his way through Mr. Roberts’s somewhat ill- 
arranged pages there is considerable interest to be gained from 
the story of the struggles of the persecuted body of men and 
women who were ready to suffer such real hardships and dangers 
for the sake of the freedom to which they clung'so passionately. 
Matthew Henry was a wise and tender guide to the little congre- 
gation, spending much of bis life in deep and earnest study of the 
Bible, from which he gathered the views which he preached with 
so much vigour and quaint terseness of expression. The most 
interesting part of the volume is that which deals with the 
infancy of the chapel and its congregation in the end of the seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries. But Mr, 
Roberts carries his history down to our own days, and leaves it 
with the report of the celebration of the bicentenary of Matthew 
Henry’s chapel in October, 1900, when it was reopened after an 
interval devoted to its renovation and improvement. A small 
halance of the cost of these alterations has still to be paid, and it 
is with a view to clearing off this debt that Mr, Roberts—himself 
minister of the chapel from 1896 to 1900—has written his hook, 
the proceeds of its sale being all devoted to that object. 








MEMOIR OF FELICIA SKENE. 

Felicia Skene, of Ozford: a Memoir. By E.C. Rickards, With 
numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. (J. Murray. 10s. 6d.) 
—This is the biography of a woman who in the Roman Catholio 
Church—supposing it possible for so fearless and versatile a spirit 
to have existed in the Roman Communion—could hardly have 
escaped canonisation. Felicia Skene was born in 1821 at Aix, in 
Provence. Her father was Mr. James Skene, of Rubislaw, the 
early friend of Sir Walter Scott, commemorated in the introduction 
to the fourth canto of “Marmion.” Her mother was the sister of 
Sir William Forbes, who married Scott’s first love. Romantic 
and inspiring friendships were about Felicia’s life from the 
beginning, and she had the gifts which make it possible to get 
the most out of such contacts,—the passion for great ideas, the 
enthusiasm of self-sacrifice, and the human sympathy that enters 
easily into the difficulties and possibilities of other lives. 
She had also the gifts belonging to culture,—a magnificent 
voice for song and speech, a literary faculty, and the 
grace and ease of a well-born and well-bred woman. The early 
years of her childhood were spent partly in Edinburgh, partly at 
Paris and Versailles. For two years she was at a school at 
Leamington kept by Roman Catholic ladies. When she was 
seventeen her family went to live in Greece, and remained there 
till she was about five or six and twenty. Greece took a very 
deep hold upon her life. She revelled in its antiquities, learned to 
speak modern Greek fluently, and attached herself profoundly to 
the ritual and teaching of the Greek Church. Ultimately she 
threw in her lot with the Anglican Church. But her earlier experi- 
ence of the life of other Communions was never forgotten, the 
depth and width of her spirituality enabling her to carry in her 
heart all that was most vital of every “confession” she had come in 
contact with. Felicia appears to have been about five or six and 
twenty when her parents, having returned from Greece, were per- 
suaded to settle at Oxford. During the cholera outbreaks of 1849 
and 1854 her labours of love were heroic. It was at these times that 
she began the practice, never afterwards discontinued, of leaving 
her front door open at night so that she might be accessible 
without delay to any who needed her. And this practice was 
but a typical expression ef the whole spirit and tenor of her 
life. She gave herself, her means, her time, her work, and 
her sympathy with that uncalculated extravagance of abso- 
lute devotion that has been more often found among Roman 
than Anglican saints. But in her extravagance of self-sacrifice 
there was no element of blind fatuity. In her prison work 
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and her “rescue work,” the two fields of charitable labour ia 
which she made the most solid mark, she won the confidence 
of common-sense authority and officialdom by her prudence and 
her practical judgment. She was often taken in; she failed to 
redeem many on whom she spent much. But she counted many 
such failures as the necessary cost of some success, and the mote 
she failed the more she gave, in order that there might he a larger 
margin for success. The quantity of work she crowded into her 
days, the rule and routine persisted in for nearly fifty years—until 
on the very eve of her death she promised her doctor to consider 
to-morrow what part of her work might be laid aside—impresses 
the ordinary reader as something miraculous. And, indeed, 
there is no way of accepting it but as the miraculous outcome of a 
life of sincere and ardent piety, constantly renewed and refreshed 
by closest communion with God. Through all she kept’ in 
sympathetic touch with the world of modern thought and culture, 
with numerous members of a wide family circle, with men and 
women of prominent influence and position. Her house at 
Oxford was frequented quite as much by undergraduates and 
masters of Colleges as by prisoners and outcasts. She was a great 
lady as well as a saint, and she kept to the end of her days the 
charm of perpetual youth which Balzac, among others, has 
identified as the peculiar mark of the thoroughgoing Christian, 
Miss Rickards tells the story of this beautiful life with tact and 
sympathy, and she enriches her text with personal testimonies 
from some of Felicia Skene’s most distinguished and most attached 
friends. 








HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

History of Scotland. By P. Hume Brown. Vol. I. (Cam. 
bridge University Press. 6s.)—Dr. Hume Brown, who since the 
publication of the first volume of his History of Scotland has heen 
appointed to the congenial post of Professor of Ancient Scottish 
History and Paleography, embraces in his second the period 
between the accession of Mary Stuart and the Revolution Settle. 
ment in 1689. Itis the most critical period in the history of the 
country, for within it are included the entire romantic tragedy of 
Mary, and the story of the struggle which ended in the union of 
Scotland to her “auld enemy” on the basis of their common 
Protestantism. From the Hallamesque standpoint, the book is 
admirable. In a sense it is too admirable; one could have wished 
—most Scotsmen will certainly wish—that even at the risk of 
being accused of partisanship and pamphleteering, he had shown in 
regard to anything the enthusiasm which, say, Mrs. Maccunn has 
exhibited in her monograph on John Knox. All through, however, 
he is perfectly impartial, and seems to consider it the chief duty 
of an historian to “ mark time” in the sense of national evolution. 
Thus he is content to say of Mary nothing more in effect than 
that she was sorely tried by the destinies; he makes little 
use of the “new light” which has been shed by Mr. Lang and 
other writers on such mysteries in her life as the Casket Letters. 
Dr. Brown’s impartiality occasionally runs into something like 
cold scepticism, as when, dealing with the famous riot caused in 
Edinburgh in 16387 by the reading of Land’s Liturgy, he merely 
quotes from Gordon’s “ History of Scots Affairs” to the effect that 
“there was a gentleman who, standing behind a pew and answer- 
ing Amen to what the Dean was reading, a she zealot hearing him 
starts up in choler. ‘Traitor (says she), dost thou say Mass at my 
ear?’ and with that struck him on the face with her Bible in 
great indignation and fury”; and adds in a footnote: “This is 
the episode which tradition has associated with the name of Jenny 
Geddes, who is said to have flung her stool at the Dean’s head.” 
This impartiality is occasioned by the excellent use Dr. Browa 
has been able to mako of the fresh and authentic material, 
such as the volumes of Privy Council Registers, bearing on Scottish 
history, that has recently been given to the world. He is very care- 
ful, however, to sift the evidence set before him ere he makes a 
distinct departure from a generally accepted view. His most 
notable departure in this direction is his acceptance of Mr. Firth’s 
account of the battle of Dunbar, which clears up several mysteries 
and makes it plain, among other things, that the Scottish generals 
delivered themselves into Cromwell’s hands, not because they 
were overawed by their clergy, but because they were hard pressed 
by hunger. The chaptersin Dr. Brown’s second volume, like those 
in his first, which deal with the constitutional and social progress 
of Scotland are exceptionally good. They are much in advance of 
the same sections in such previous histories as that of Hill Burton. 








MORE REMINISCENCES BY “A. M. F.” 

Tales of My Father. By A. M. F, (Longmans and Co 
Gs.)—Under the title, Tales of My Father, the vivacious 
authoress of “Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes” gives 
us another volume of Royal anecdotes and very strange tales. 
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«a, M, F’s” father is the brilliant but anonymous hero of 
the book. As aide-de-camp and confidential friend to King 
Ernest of Hanover, he was in the way of seeing great per- 
sonaged behind the scenes, and he has handed down his recol- 
lections to his daughter. One of the most remarkable, and to us 
entirely new, stories of the book, is that of the téte-d-téte dinner of 
William IV. and his brother Ernest, then Duke of Cumberland, 
at which the Duke lost his head and his temper, and betrayed his 
secret determination to succeed to the throne of England on King 
William’sdeath. The Royal brothers were dining alone, “A.M.F.’s” 
father and the suite were in a room adjoining. Loud voices 
sounding through the doors betrayed the quarrel and its occasion. 
But the Duke wanted witnesses; so he said: ‘‘Call in the suite, I 
am proposing a toast: The King’s health. God save the King!’ 
The suite came-in and drank it. Then the Duke said: ‘May I 
also, Sir, propose the next toast?’ ‘Name it, your Grace, 
replied the King. ‘The King’s heir,’ proudly said the Duke, 
‘and God bless him!’ A dead silence followed; then the King, 
collecting all his energies and wits, stood up, and called out, ‘The 
King’s heir, God bless her!’ After which he threw the glass 
over his shoulder, and said to his brother, ‘My crown came with 
a lass, and my crown will goto a lass.’” And next day “A. M. F's” 
father was bidden by the King to “take your master away, and 
tell him neither he nor I can afford to make too free with King 
George’s old port.” What the Duke wanted of loyalty towards his 
niece was made up by the aide-de-camp, and some pretty stories 
follow about a chance meeting with the young Princess Victoria 
in the garden of Kensington Palace, and a gift of a little dog, 
‘Schwartz,’ much cherished by the Princess as the first pet of her 
own she ever possessed. Later intercourse with Royalty on a visit 
to Cherbourg, where the aide-de-camp was sometime English 
Consul, brings Jean Frangois Millet—not yet known to fame— 
into the scene. There are glimpses of the Empress Frederick ; 
conversations with Napoleon III. And at the end come wonderful 
romances told by a Roman Catholic priest, who had made his 
escape—by way of apparent death and an open coflin—from a 
Trappist monastery. “A.M. F.” has the gift of being interesting 
with very little effort and no art. Many things have happened to 
her, many things have been told to her. She remembers much, 
and possibly imagines not a little. Anyhow her book is enter- 
taining, and therefore to be commended. 








A SCHOOL INSPECTOR’S REMINISCENCES. 

Memories Grave and Gay: Forty Years at School Inspection. By 
Jobn Kerr, LL.D, (W. Blackwood and Sons. 63.)—The author 
of this volume, who was appointed an Inspector of Schools in 
Scotland in the year 1860, and five years ago retired from the post 
hethen held,as Senior Chief Inspector, has had a wide experience 
of men, and especially of teachers, as in the course of his career he 
removed from one district to another until he must have 
come to know intimately the whole of his native country. Dr. 
Kerr is obviously also a man of strong common-sense and of what 
Seotch people used to style “ sagacity.” When he does make 
an independent comment on the “ progress” of education, 
it is often delightfully vigorous, as when he says :— Fears 
are sometimes expressed that the working classes are getting 
too highly educated. Educated? No, but foolishly crammed 
with (for some of them) indigestible food, through the inju- 
dicious action of parents or teachers, with the result that a 
feeble, half-starved professional is the miserable product of what 
might with appropriate training have been a self-respecting and 
competent artisan.” The short history which Dr. Kerr gives in 
the earlier part of his volume of the changes he has seen in Scot- 
tish education, and his delightful sketch of James Beattie, a typical 
old-fashioned teacher, indicate what he might have done had he 
chosen, In writing this book he has been too much under the 
impression that to be read nowadays one must above all things he 
funny. Soin his Memories Grave and Gay the sack in the shape of 
“good stories” of teachers, ministers, ministers’ men, and other 
persons more or less under the influence of whisky, and even of 
“chestnuts” and examination “howlers,” is out of all proportion 
tothe bread of information or reflection. Dr. Kerr’s book must, 
however, be taken as it stands. Undoubtedly his long and varied 
experienca has enabled him to pick up anecdotes which 
will be new to English readers at least. Here are two:—‘A 
minister was expostulating with a beadle for objecting to do some 
small piece of extra work, and telling him what good wages he got 
just for ringing the bell on Sunday, and for laying the Bible and 
Psalm-book in the pulpit,—‘and that is all you do.’ ‘ Ay,’ replied 
Robert, ‘and ca’ ye’t naething to be forced to gang to the kirk 
ilka Sunday ?’” Thesecond tells of a Highland “ man,”—a layman 
prone to unction, and often regarded with superstitious respect. 
“Among other petitions, he prayed, ‘O Lord, we ask Thee to send 





down more light on Thine ancient handmaid, Mary Cameron, that 
she may understand the Scriptures.’ Mary, smarting under the 
double wrong of the mean advantage he was taking when he had 
it all his own way, and the reference to herself as ‘ancient,’ 
sprang from her knees to her feet with, ‘It’s just like your im- 
pudence to speak of me in that disrespeckfu’ way to my Maker.” 
Of the readability of Dr. Kerr’s book there can be no doubt 


whatever. 








BREAKING AND RIDING. 


Breaking and Riding. By James Fillis. Translated by M. H. 
Hayes, F.R.C.V.S. (Hurst and Blackett. 16s.)—The writer of 
this book, which appeared under the title of “Principes de 
Dressage et d’Equitation,” is head of the Cavalry Riding School 
at St. Petershurg, and the most famous master of horsemanship 
now living in Europe. He was a pupil of Francois Carvon, who 
was in his turn a pupil of the celebrated Boucher. Boucher was 
a great master of high-school riding, but he seldom rode in 
the open. Mr. Fillis, who, without being a pupil of Boucher, 
travelled about Europe with him from 1847 to 1850, during 
those three years never once saw him go out on horseback. 
He has improved upon the system of Boucher, and one 
chapter is devoted to a criticism of that master, who sacri- 
ficed too much to the tricks of the riding school, and neglected 
to train the essential qualities of a hack or a hunter. Mr. 
Fillis prefers thoroughbreds; he begins to break in a horse 
after he is two and before he is three; and the highest mental 
quality of a horse, he thinks, is to he a free-goer, that is, neither 
irritable nor sulky. He declares the greatest difficulty in the 
way of the horse-breaker is to make the horse understand what he 
is wanted todo. This is no easy matter, because he has a very 
smnall supply of intelligence. In this we entirely agree, though 
it is opposed to the ordinary opinion. The great mental quality 
of every horse is memory (which is often astonishing), and 
which may be utilised when it is associated properly with 
rewards and punishments. A horse, says Mr. Fillis, is in- 
capable of affection for man. He does not understand words, 
nor does he seem affected in any way by the expression of his 
master’s face, but he is quick to notice the tone of voice and the 
slightest movement of the hand. The book describes a complete 
system of breaking in a horse from the beginning. The chapter 
on horses with vices is full of excellent sense which no one has 
yet succeeded in teaching his grooms, There are also chapters 
on the hunter, a subject which is very meagrely dealt with, and 
on jumping and flat-racing. The most interesting chapter 
(though not perhaps to Englishmen, who despise circus tricks and 
horses made into dancing monkeys) is that on high-school ridiny, 
of which Mr. Fillis is an excellent exponent. Here the Spanish 
walk, piaffers and passages, cantering to the rear, and many other 
similar tricks, for they are nothing else, are described, and the 
methods of instructing the horse laid down. The patience, 
the tact, the temper which are needed to carry out these 
instructions properly can only he got by long experience. 
This style of horsemanship, of which the Duke of Newcastle was 
the great English master, has always flourished in France more 
than in the British Islands, where the horse has been regarded 
from the hunting and racing point of view. The riding school of 
Hanover is the descendant of the great school of riding at 
Versailles. Mr. Fillis admits that many horses have been rnined 
by bad high-school work. We will not speak of this branch of 
riding with derision or contempt. Mr. Fillis says that when any 
one does so he is content to remind them of the fable about the 
sour grapes. To translate this book was a difficult piece of work, 
and it has been excellently done by Captain Hayes, a well-known 
writer on similar subjects. The illustrations are good, and greatly 
help to explain the meaning of the teacher. 








FIFTY YEARS AT EAST BRENT. 

Fisty Yeurs at Rast Brent: the Letters of George Anthony Denison. 
Edited by L. E. Denison. (John Murray. 12s.)—Archdeacon 
Denison was 2 notable figure in Church polities of the nineteenth 
century, and one of the strongest personalities in the Hizh 
Church movement. A man of the most uncompromising honesty 
and fixity of purpose, he found himself continually in a minority 
and surrounded, as he would doubtless have said himself, by back- 
sliders, The spirit of compromise was utterly abhorrent to him, 
and his temperament was such that he would submit to no 
authority, nor allow any personal consideration to inflnence his 
views. The letters of such a man reveal a great deal of the fierce 
controversies of the last fifty years, and the bewildering varieties 
and subtleties of dogma which divided, and still divide, 
men, all held with an alinost undying tenacity. Denison him- 
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self, 2 man of large though bigoted mind, was for broad 
distinctions and essential principles—he speaks disgustedly 
of a day spent in discussing details of vestments—and was 
possessed of 2 courage that brooked no attack on the doctrines he 
fought for, and rose at once when he perceived a weakening of the 
defence. The same straightforwardness and honesty compelled 
him to admit in a letter that the other side had stronger grounds 
to go upon than he and the Ritualists had on one particular 
point connected with the Eucharist, and that his views had 
altered. He was a prominent figure in some almost furious dis- 
cussions, and his language, as uncompromising as himself, could 
not fail to arouse strong feeling; but it was impossible not to 
respect the earnestness and strenuous nobility of purpose of the 
man. He condemns private judgment in matters of faith, yet it 
is doubtful if he, as an officiating priest, would have allowed the 
jurisdiction of any tribunal. Once he says with a sigh that the 
Law Courts will have to settle some question, as the Ecclesiastical 
could not. Butthe mere notion of an “ Act of Parliament Church ” 
moved him to wrath. Such inconsistencies were unavoidable. The 
Archdeacon lacked, perhaps, that tolerance which is advocated 
in the Prayer-Book he so stoutly defended. His views on many 
disputed and related points, and on Parliamentary legislation, 
are so ably and clearly put that the volume for this purpose alone 
is well worth a well-informed layman’s perusal. He wrote clearly, 
incisively, and sometimes with considerable subtlety of expres- 
sion. Nevertheless we cannot but regret that the editor should 
have included all these letters. Some contain expressions that 
ave almost offensive, nor can the tone adopted towards ecclesi- 
astical superiors be considered conciliatory. Those whom he did 
not know and love, if they differed on religious or ecclesiastical 
grounds, did not escape language that is perhaps best confined to 
the bosom of one’s family. He was bound to conciliate no one ; but 
then he was not a Bishop, though doubtless he would have made 
a good one. In that case it would have been interesting to see 
how he regarded the process of “squeezing” a prelate. We 
should have liked something of the personal life of the man; the 
very rare glimpses we get increase our regret at this absence. 
Fifty Years at East Brent had been better described as “Fifty 
Years’ Controversial Correspondence.” Its interest is undeniable, 
though it carries some disappointment with it, and the selection 
of the letters is open to some criticism. 








THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. 


The Compleat Angler. By Mr. Izaak Walton. The Winchester 
Edition, edited by George A. B. Dewar, with an Essay by Sir 
Edward Grey, Bart. 2 vols. (Freemantle and Co. £2 23.)— 
This very handsome edition of an immortal and classic work is an 
exact reprint, so far as the text is concerned, of the fifth (1676) 
edition, which was the last that was published in the author’s life- 
time,—the first edition came out in 1653. The hundredth edition, as 
Mr. Marston, the editor, called it (with what reason we know not), 
appeared in 1888. Since then five or six more editions have been 
issued to an ever-appreciative public. It is often said that The 
Compleat Angler has become so famous because it is read by 


persons who are not anglers. Whether this is so, we 
wonder; whether they can really enjoy it, we much doubt. Mr. 
Dewar, who has written an introduction and a few notes 
for this edition, must be congratulated on having (in- 


credible as it may seem) unearthed a small contribution 
for Walton’s biography. He has discovered, preserved by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, a lease of Northampton 
Farm at Overton in Hants, dated 1683, of which Izaak Walton 
was tenant. There is still an old house by the Test, now the 
property of Mr. Portal, and a new spot has been added to the list 
of places to which Waltonians may make a pilgrimage. Mr. 
Dewar is well fitted in every way to edit this Winchester edition. 
Sir Edward Grey’s essay is very charming, but very much too 
short. The volumes are illustrated by Rembrandtesque etchings 
by Mr. W. Strang and Mr. D. Y. Cameron. 


the text. 





There are also | 


portraits of Walton and Cotton, whose contribution on fishing in | 


a clear stream is included. ‘The edition is in every way a worthy 


and pleasing one. 








THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL FARMS, 


Tic Small Farm and its Management. By James Zetag. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.)—The small farm which is here dealt with 
by an experienced writer on agriculture consists of twenty acres, 
which may be cultivated by the farmer, a labourer, and a boy. 
Ten acres are to be under grass, half for hay, half for grazing. 
The remaining ten acres of arable are to be devoted to oats, 
potatoes, swedes, mangels, or cabbages in rotation, and one acre to 
fruit. Upon such a farm four cows, a breeding flock of ten ewes, 





pigs, eighty hens, and a flock of turkeys are to be maintained 4 
horse must of course be kept, and extra labour is allowed for in 
harvest time. The rent of such a holding is put at £35; ang the 
prospects of the tenants are described in the most attractive 
fashion by Mr. Long, who claims that he has never exaggerated the 
profits or underestimated the expenditure to be expected, But 
such a farmer—as Mr. Long never fails to emphasise—must have 
experience and energy. He must be industrious ; he must endeavoir 
to secure customers in the neighbourhood ; he must keep his eyea 
open to the markets and altering prices; and he must extract the 
utmost out of his land by high cultivation. Such a man will not 
make a fortune, but he will live a healthy, active, respectable, and 
comfortable life. If he does not pine for the pleasures of the 
town, the bustle of the workshop, the lights of the gin-palace, and 
the atmosphere of the music-hall, he may be happy. But.if he 
has not had experience of agriculture, he must not expect to make 
a profit until he has bought experience. The book is one we can 
recommend. It is well written and extremely practical. Thera 
is perhaps more agricultural chemistry than the small farmer wil] 
care for or understand, and the reader must not expect a full treatise 
on farming in three hundred pages. But as far as it goes each 
chapter is excellent and full of practical information. Space does not 
allow us to criticise or summarise the profits which are to ba 
expected under each heading. The final balance of receipts over 
expenditure is £120, which does not of course include produce of 
the farm consumed by the tenant and his family. It is, as we 
have said, an attractive book, and we should feel happier if we 
thought there were any prospect of such a class of farmers arising 
to stem the deplorable flow of rural labourers into the towns, 








LORD GRANVILLE GORDON’S “SPORTING 
REMINISCENCES.” 


Sporting Reminiscences. By Lord Granville Gordon. Edited by 
F. G. Aflalo. (Grant Richards. 10s. 6d.)—Lord Granville Gordon 
is a sportsman who has pursued big game in the Rockies and 
reindeer in Norway. He has caught salmon and shot grouse and 
stalked deer in the British Islands. He has a very poor opinion, 
in consequence, of pigeon-shooting. He knows all about glove 
fights and billiard matches and horse and dog shows. Finally, 
he found himself in a financial condition which, he says, is best 
described by that one unlucky word “ broke,” and was reduced to 
becoming a professional bookmaker. Unfortunately, these varied 
experiences do not always enable a man to write a good book; 
and apparently Lord Granville reluctantly yielded to the impor- 
tunities of his editor, who accepts the responsibility. The author's 
chief expeditions off the beaten track, in Albania and Sardinia, were 
failures from the sporting point of view; and the adventures of 
the traveller who can only communicate with the natives in 
English or atrocious French are not very interesting. It 
is hardly surprising to find that he thought he was crossing 
the Hungarian frontier on the railway journey from Milan 
to Trieste. In Scotland or Ireland Lord Granville is more 
at home. Frank expression of his opinions is never withheld, 
but his humour is terribly crude. When he is lost in the Rockies, 
he appreciates “the difficulty with which the children of Israel 
found their way out of the wilderness, though they know how to 
find their way round Hyde Park now.” When he loses a salmon, 
we are told that “a Commissioner of Oaths might have made a 
handsome fee during the next few moments.” On the whole the 
book is a disappointment. There are a number of photographs in 
Mr. J. G. Millais’s and Mr. Thorburn’s pictures are 
good. We hope the custom of inserting the author's photograph 
into the outside of the binding of the book may not become 
fashionable. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF SPORT: AMONG FIN, FUR, 
AND FEATHER. 


Recollections of Sport: among Fin, Fur, and Feather. By James 
Conway. (Digby, Long,and Co. 6s.)—We have read Mr. Conway's 
new book with some pleasure, for he describes his sport with 
such enthusiasm, and he is such a successful angler and shot, 
that it is impossible for a lover of sport not to envy him. He 
describes days of trout and salmon fishing in the Highlands, wild- 
fowl shooting he has enjoyed in estuaries, some deer-stalking, and 
the shooting of a mountain fox that had taken to sheep-killing. 
Occasionally his descriptions give the reader a very good picture 
of the sport. Mr. Conway is evidently not much of a naturalist, 
or he would know that the so-called osprey feathers of the: 
milliners are not the plumage of the osprey or fishing hawk, a bird 
which is now all but extinct in Scotland, though not owing. 
to plume-hunters. Unfortunately, Mr. Conway's writings ate 
afficted by those two terrible diseases of amateur authors,—the 
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——- 
use of hackneyed quotations and the abuse of inverted commas. 
There is no phrase too trite, no Latin tag too stale, to be intro- 
gucéd, often more than once. Byron and Milton are misquoted, 
aid the F rench is misspelt. There are a few puns which make 
the reader shiver. The whole book would have been vastly im- 
oved if some one had cut out all the Latin, French, and Italian ; 
allreferences to refreshing the inner man and similar phrases ; and 
all the parts about the condescending Scotch Baronets and others 
whose honoured guest the author has been. If the inverted 
commas with which every page is peppered were all deleted one 
would hardly recognise the book. 








SEMITIC ORIGINS. 

A Sketch of Semitic Origins. By G.A. Barton. (Macmillan and 
(Co. 12s. 6d.)— Professor Barton, in what with customary humility 
is called a sketch, has grouped together a vast quantity of re- 
search and study of the religious and social beginnings of the 
Semites. Their primitive social life contains much that is un- 
savoury, and of this nothing is spared. Perhaps, in order that we 
may appreciate the final development of Semitic ideals, such an 
exhaustive study of a low human stage may have its advantages. 
Proféssor Barton emphasises strongly the contrast which the 
témarkable development of Jewish ideals presented to those of 
surrounding Semitic races: “ we find in none of them except this 
little Hebrew branch any potency or promise of spiritual flower 
or ethical fruit so fair.” Thata race of naturally coarse fibre—we 
use a politer term than the author—should have grafted on to 
them a spiritual conception of such purity and strength Professor 
Barton explains by the high regard which the race came to possess 
for the dignity of fatherhood and motherhood. The volume is 
really a laborious study of the early ancestors of the Hebrews, 
and if the discussion as to religious niceties of the origin of Jehovah 
and social origins seems a littie prolix, considering how much is 
conjectural and a little obscure, especially when totally opposite 
conditions of sexual relations are described as existing side by 
side, we do not forget that the final ideal of the race is described 
and held up for our reverence in impressive language worthy of 
the subject. Professor Barton handles a host of authorities with 
commendable care, he is aiways interesting, and if he does pack 
his facts and hypotheses closely together, he rarely fails to give us 
definite ideas. 








THE SCOTT COUNTRY. 

The Scott Country. By W.S. Crockett. (A. and C. Black. 6s.) 
—This volume—the author of which, by the way, must not be con- 
founded with the novelist of the same name—will hardly compare 
in point of beauty with “The Homes and Haunts of Sir Walter 
Scott,” written by Mr. G. G. Napier and published some years 
ago. Nor does Mr. Crockett command a style so distinguished for 
restraint as Mr. Napier’s. We have here too much old-fashioned 
rhetoric of the “ Mighty Minstrel” and “Great Wizard” kind, too 
many passages with such a provincial “note” as “the pure, sweet 
strains of the harp that the Yarrow dens and the Ettrick glens 
had at length brought to full and perfect tune.” Mr. Crockett, 
it must be allowed, however, brings a great deal not only of 
enthusiasm, but of the industry of the careful investigator, to the 
task of writing a prose-poetital guide-book to the Scott country,— 
to the locality glorified by such names as Sandyknowe and Kelso, 
Ashestiel and Abbotsford, Melrose and Dryburgh, Traquair and 
Ercildoune, ‘'weed and Yarrow, or, as he terms it, “the triangle 
which may be traced on the map from Berwick-on-Tweed to the 
Solway, thence northward to 'weedsmuir and Broughton in 
Peebleshire, and, again, to the east back to the ancient seaport 
burgh.” Scott, of course, dominates the book, but Thomson of 
“The Seasons,’ Hogg, Leyden, and Thomas the Rhymer are not 
forgotten, while modern and living writers like Mr. Andrew Lang 
have full justice done to their associations with “the Homeland of 
Romance.” Thanks mainly to the resources of photography, this 
volume, which is from the material point of view depressingly 
heavy, is lavishly illustrated. 








ENGEL’S “HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.” 

4 History of English Literature (600 to 1900). By F. Engel. 
(Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d.)—There is certainly an air of freshness 
about this book, which is a joint translation by various hands of 
the fourth edition of a work published by the now famous German 
assailant of the Gallup-Bacon theory of Shakespeare. Professor 
Engel claims for it, quite correctly, that “it is not a thirteenth 
réchauffé of a dozen other histories.” There is certainly no 
pedantry in it. It will almost inevitably provoke comparison with 
Taine’s celebrated work. But it is much more compressed, and— 
this almost goes without saying—is not nearly so notable in point 





of style. What will above everything else in it be noted, and 
with favour, is the writer’s cordiality towards Great Britain and 
its authors. It is a rare pleasure to be told that “it is an inesti- 
mable blessing for every cultured petson to have access'to the 
wealth of noble treasures provided by English literature.’ We 
feel there the heart-beats of a brave and sturdy people, we feel 
that we are speaking to spirits who are at once the glory of their 
nation and of the whole world.” ‘The sincerity of this enthusiasm 
will be perceived by all who take the trouble even to read what 
Professor Engel has to say of Chaucer, of Shakespeare, of Byron, and 
of Burns, whom he considers the most living figure in British litera- 
ture between Shakespeare and Byron. Certain of his criticisms 
of comparatively recent writers, such, for example, as Dickens and 
Landor, may not be generally approved of, and, speaking broadly, 
Dr. Engel is not quick to appreciate the real shades of difference 
between authors who resemble each other. This work will, however, 
be found specially valuable as a means of testing the accuracy of 
the knowledge one has obtained of English literature through 
the ordinary home-produced handbooks. 








MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON. 

Journal and Memoirs of the Marquis d’Argenson. With an 
Introduction by C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. Illustrated with Portraits. 2 vols. (W. 
Heinemann. 42s.)—Mr. Rankin’s clever essay on the Marquis 
d’Argenson, reviewed not long ago in the Spectator, will probably 
have roused in some readers a wish to know more of this curious 
character of the eighteenth century. His Memoirs, thoroughly 
candid and outspoken, give a vivid picture of his time. Without 
much liking or admiration for the writer, we have to confess that 
he was an honest man in a world full of corruption. He does not 
spare his contemporaries, of whatever rank, and the impression he 
gives of France under Louis XV. is in every way frightful. One 
has, perhaps, to allow for the frame of mind of a disappointed 
looker-on, whose Ministry was something of a failure, and who 
took a dark view, constitutionally, of everything. Still, d’Argenson 
holds a very high place among the many memoir-writers of his 
period, and no student can afford to neglect him. Unluckily, 
neither his style nor Sainte-Beuve’s, whose well-known article 
forms the introduction to these volumes, lends itself to trans- 
lation into English, and thus what is delightful reading in the 
original becomes more or less laborious ; but it is worth while in 
this case to struggle with the manner for the sake of the matter. 








THE “TEMPLE BIBLE.” ' 
In the “'Temple Bible” (J. M. Dent and Co., Is. net) we have 
Hebrews and The Epistles General of James, Peter, and Jude, edited 
by J. Herkless, D.D. We cannot but think that Dr. Hérkless is 
wrong in putting the Epistle of James as late as 80 A.D., with a 
possible lower limit of 150. The very brief mention of Christ 
makes this unlikely; the reproaches levelled against the rich 
indicate a time of national prosperity ; the exaltation of works 
as against faith becomes a very serious difficulty if the Epistle is 
post-Pauline. “An opponent not of the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
but of certain Antinomians,” says Dr. Herkless. But this is 
scarcely satisfactory. On 2 Peter the editor is decided against 
Apostolic authorship. He is quite right in saying that the 
assumption of an Apostolic name was in accordance with the 
literary customs of the time. Also in the same series, The Books 
of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, edited by Wilson Harper, D.D, 
Dr. Harper states the case for the authorship of Ezra and 
Nehemiah fairly enough. ‘hey were written in the main by the 
men whose names they bear, but were “redacted” at some after- 
time unknown. He pronounces for the historical character of 
Esther. This may well be the case, for, indeed, the adverse 
arguments are, to say the least, not more than equivalent in 
weight to those that may be urged in favour. It is clear, how- 
ever, that Esther could never have been Queen in the sense 
which the writer would have us take. The King’s choice was 
limited in this respect, though he might have in his harem 
favourites of any origin. But the ethical difficulty remains. 
“In Xerxes’ career,” writes Dr. Harper, ‘““we see a stern con- 
demnation of unbridled power and self-indulgeuce.” There is 
no such condemnation in the book. ‘The writer seems to have no 
idea of blaming Ahasuerus, whose arbitrary power and caprice 
meet with no rebuke. 











OUR PHANTOM ARMY. , 
Our Phantom Army. By T. Miller Maguire, LL.D. (The Army 
League. 1s. 6d.)—A series of most scathing comments on the 
speech delivered by Mr. Brodrick in introducing the Army Esti- 








mates last March. Dr. Maguire pulls Mr. Brodrick’s speech to 
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pieces in the most unmerciful way. Although there are few mon 
in this country who know more of the subject than Dr. Maguire, 
yet we cannot help thinking that he has been a little carried away 
by his native impetuousness. It is amusing, but scarcely strictly 
accurate, to talk of Mr. Brodrick’s six army corps as being “ one in 
posse, one in nubibus, and the remainder in limbo.” Gravely as we 
disagree with Mr. Brodrick on many poiuts in his scheme, it is 
scarcely fair to expect him to provide not only the equivalent, or 
more than the equivalent, of six army corps in South Africa and 
also to provide six army corps at home as well. There are, how- 
ever, many points in this little book on which all who know the 
Army cannot but be-in sorrowful agreement with Dr. Maguire. 
Ignorance of the officers, want of a good General Staff, a good re- 
cruiting system, a career for sergeants, a properly organised 
Remount Department, are all points on which few will be found 
to differ. On the whole, this is an interesting pamphlet, but we 
cannot help thinking it would be more convincing if it were written 
in 2 little less florid and alarmist style. 








AMERICAN OPINION OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Contemporary American Opinion of the French Revolution. By 
Charles D. Hazen. (T. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d.)—The only 
opinions worth preserving are those of Jeffersen and Gouverneur 
Morris, who resided in France and came into actual contact with 
Revolufionary forces. Monroe’s opinions were not such as wise 
men preserve in archives. Mr. Hazen divides his volume into two 
portions: the opinions of the three we have mentioned, and those 
of the home-keeping Americans who went crazy with joy at the 
rise of the Republic. The wave of enthusiasm that swept through 
America furnishes interesting speculations as to the conceptions of 
liberty possessed by the American of the period. Mr. Hazen has 
ene good quality: he reproduces the criticisms of Jefferson and 
Morris with absolute impartiality, and brings into evidence with 
real skill the temper of mind of the two men; but he repeats him- 
self, and lacks finish of style. It is an interesting book, because 
it furnishes one more proof of the contemporary ignorance of the 
forces that were to overrun French society, and of the failure of 
contemporary opinion to realise the hopeless insincerity of political 
France, and her moral unsoundness. Even the penetration of 
Morris failed to see to what lengths the Parisian might go. 








SEELEY AND CO.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. 
By C. J. CORNISH. 
With 58 Lilustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘4 delightful voluine for any one who cares to read about Nature, vatural 
history, and sport.”—Spectator. 

** Fyrom the first page to the iast there is not 2 single pege which the reader 
would not wrong bimeelf by skipping.”’~-Siavdard, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
vas ENGLAND OF TO-DAY. Third, LIFE AT THE Z0Q. Fifth Edition, 
iJition, 6s. ts. 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY.} ANIMALS OF TO-DAY: their Life 
Second Edition, 6s. and Conversation. ts. 


NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER. 6s. 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

NEW CHINA AND OLD. Personal Recol- 
lections and Observations of Thirty-three Years. By Archdeacou Moc ry. 
With 30 Illustrations, 5s. 

“ Execedingly interesting ; some of the vexed questions of the Orient are 
discussed in wa tone admirable alike for breadth and temper.”—Pail Mali Gazette. 


PROFESSOR CHURCH'S BOOKS. 


HELMET AND SPEAR: Stories from the Wars 
of the Grecks and Romans. With 8 Illustrations by G. Morrow, 5s. 

Storiss from Homer. 5s. The Count of the Saxon Shore. 5s. 

Stories from Virgil. 5s. [5s. | Heroes of Chivalry and Romance. 


Stovies from the Greek Tragedians. bs. 
Stories from the Greek Comedians. | Roman Life in the Days of Cicero, 
Stories of the East. 5s. {5s. | With the King at Oxford. 6s. 

The Story of the Persian War. 5s.{ The Hammer. 6s. 

Stories from Livy. 5s. The Story of the Last Days of 
The Burning of Rome. 5s, Jerusalem. 3s. 6d. 

A Young Macedonian. 5s. Three Greek Children. Ss. 6d. 


OUR FLEET TO-DAY, and its Development 
daring the Icst Half-Century. By Rear-Admiral 5S. Eanptrr Wrimo7. 
With many illustrations, New Edition, 5s. 

** An excellent work well got up avd copiously illustrated.”—Globe. 

OXFORD: Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes by 


Aynprew Lanc. Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 
CAMBRIDGE. by J. W. Crank. Cheaper Edition, 
as. 6d, 


4n Jilustrated Catalogue ef Books suitable for Prizes will be sent on application 











Londen: SEENEY and CO.,, Limited, 28 Great Bussell Street. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW List 


PROVERBS, MAXIMS, AND PHRASES 
B 





OF ALL AGES. Classified Subjectively and Arrauged Alphabeti 
Rosert Currsty. 2vols. New Edition. Crown Bro, clo areal, By 





BREACHLEY, BLACK SHEEP. By Lov 


of 


Brcxe. Second Impression. Price 6s, 
“Mr, Louis Becke has all the art of that simple directness of i 
well-ftting circumstance, which makes e piece of fiction exactly leis 
—Morning Lender, 








THE SEARCHERS. By Marcarerra Byrpr, 


No. 2 of ‘* The First Novel Library.” Second Impression. Price és, 


IAN MACLAREN writes: 


“T think the book is distinguished by insight into character, felici 
wie, nisin aa et, felicity of 





THE EPISTLES OF ATKINS. By Jams 


Mitye. 12 Mustrations from War Sketches, price 6s, Third Thousand, 
“To those who wish to make an intimate acquaintance with the chivalry and 


humour of the British private, this book is indispensable.”—Monthly Review, 








STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES.—New Vol. 


MED!IVAL ROME, 1073-1600. By Winx 


Mriiuier, Author of “ The Balkans,” &. IM[ustrated, and with a Map 
Nations Series, price 5s. : 
“Deeply interesting.....and the numerous pictures which embellish the 


volume should make it of much value to every one who visits the Eterna] City.” 


—Dundee Advertise;, 





THE POET AND PENELOPE. A Novel. By 


L. Parry Truscotr. Price 6s. 


“Tt is some time since we have read a novel with as much pleasure as fhis.” 
—Court Circular, 





BLUE LILIES. A Novel. By Lucas Ounzzys, 


Second Impression, price 6s. 





THE MODERN CHRONICLES OF FROIS- 


SART. Told and Pictured by F. C. Goutp. Feap. 4to, price $s, 6d, 
Lleventh Thousand, 





THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE. Studies in 


Problems of Modern City Life in Englaud. Large crown 8Svo, cloth. 
Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d. net. 





THE WELSH LIBRARY, Edited by OWEN EDWARDS, 


THE MABINOGION. In Three Volumes. Vol. I. 


vow ready. Feay. 8vo, cloth, price 2s.; paper, ls. 





A GIRL OF THE MULTITUDE. A Novel. 


By the Author of “The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth.” Trice ts, 
Second Impression. 





FROM SLAVE TO COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 


Being the JLife Story of Booker T. Washington. By G. Ho.vey 
Pree. Illustrated, crown 8vo, price Is. 6d. 





MISSING FRIENDS: the Adventures of an Emi- 


grant in Queensland. New Volume in “The Adventure Series.” Large 
crown 8vo, Mlustrated, price 3s, 6d. 





THE BIRD’S NEST, and other Sermons for 


Children of all Ages. By tho Rev. Samcurt Cox, D.D., Author of 
“ Expositions,” &, Seventh Impression, imperial l6mo, cloth, ds. 64. 





TO TRAVELLERS. 
Mr. UNWIN is issuing Tourist Editions of the HISTORIES of FLORENCE, 


VENICE, and SWITZERLAND, in Baedeker Bindings, Nations Series, price 


3s. each. 





THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. by 


the Right Hon. Joun Mortry, M.P. Abridged. Paper covers, price 6d. 





CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN OF HARPER'S 


FERRY, By Joun Newron. Fully Illustrated, cloth, price 6s. 





THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


JULY NUMBER. Price tJ. 
PRINCIPAL ConTEN?S : 
THE FIRST ADVENTURE OF PRINCE AGA MIRZA. By Agua 


Kempster 


STEWART WOMEN. By G. S. Srerer. 
KING ALFONSO XIII. By Rosertro pe Paracio, 





THE HOUSE. 
JUNE NUMBER. Price 6. 
Parxcrpan Corrests: 
FOBMEB COBONATION FEASTS. 
THE HOME ARTS AND INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION, 
THE ABT OF DYEING AND STAINING LEATHEB. 





Londou: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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AN EXHIBITION 


OF 


157 UNKNOWN AND 
LOST BOOKS 


(15th to 17th Centuries) 


IS BEING HELD BY 


Ww. M. VOYNICH 


AT HIS OFFICE, 
1 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


And will be Open Daily between 10 and 6 until 
july 20th, 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘SESSA,” London. Code: ‘ UNICODE.” 





THE EXHIBITION CATALOGUE, 
price 2s. 6d., post-free, 


contacms 26 Full-size Reproductions, 


] 
besides Descriptions (amongst others) of Books | 


On --—— 


Cosmography, English Books 


Abroad, History, Icelandic, Italian, and 


Modern Latin Literature, Liturgies, Pageants, | 


School Books, Secrets, Presses in Out-of-the- 
way Towns ; then, Early Printed Books up 
to 1500 in Leipzig, Rome, Milan, Florence, 
Geneva ; 


Milan, 


Bologna, Brescia, and from 1501 


to 1525 in Lyons, Paris, Rome, 


Venice, &c. 





Vol. I., comprising LISTS I.-VI., 82 Plates, 
pp. 1-739, and Index, in Library Bind-* 
ing by D. Cockerell, One Guinea, post- 
free. 


LIST VII.—7 Plates, pp. 741-896, royal 
Svo, price 2s. 6d., post-free. 


Printed be-| 
fore and after 1640, English Writers Printed | 


ODE ON THE 
DAY OF THE CORONATION OF 
KING EDWARD Vil. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 


Small 4to. 


By 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


TIMES.—‘“‘ His poem is published with appropriately regal mag- 
nificence of paper and margin. And the magnificence fs not only 
material. There is a suggestion all through it of the os magna 
sonaturum which exactly fits the great occasion. Its theme is 
the obvious one, not obviously treated, of the strange growth of 
our greatness, the mystery of our future, the awful responsibility 
of our present. Who will surpass its fit splendour of words, who 
will equal its grave memory of the solemn tenure on which we 
hold the glories of our vast inheritance ?” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘*We have sometimes had cause to 
protest against Mr. Watson’s utterances on Imperial affairs ; but 
we are glad to make amends now, and to say that there is no 
man living who uses the King’s English with such stately grace 
as he.” 


SPECTATOR.—‘* A poem wholly worthy of the oecasion, dignified 
yet never frigid in sentiment, ornate yet never sophisticated in 
diction, instinct with the spirit of sober Imperialism, and marked 
by the almost unerring felicity of phrase that has always dis- 
tinguished Mr. Watson's best work.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘‘ His Coronation Ode has all the qualities 
which gave to his earlier works their genuine distinction......In 
point of style Mr. Watson has always appealed to scholars, to 
the few.....His conceptions are like his language. The con- 
ception of this Ode is large, the diction is stately, and such as 
befits the salutation of a people come ‘proud from the ages’.... 
For sustained level of workmanship no poet of this generation 
can equal him......The little turns which denote the scholar and 
eharm scholars are always appearing.....His pictures have big- 
ness, He can charge a few words with sense of a wide 
sweep over history.” 


| PERSIAN CHILDREN OF THE ROYAL FAMILY: 
j being the Narrative of an English Tutor J hg Court of H.B.H. Zilhis 

Sultén, G.C.S.1. By Wiirrip SpaBRoy. h 42 Full- pose Tlustrations 

Ry nny from Photographs, Demy 8vo, elt. top, 12s. 6d. net. 

A brighter or more Spr go. volume than this new book of Mr. Wilfrid 
Spairoy Ss yrould be be hard to find.” —Daily T elegraph. 

“There are few good books on Persia besides ‘ Hadji Baba of Ispahan,’ but 
a. os one.”—Morning Post. 
| boek is full of ape g things......very readable and amusing, the interest 
. is enhanced by a number of rtraits and other illustrations specially pre; 

{ | for the volume.”—Westminster Gazette, 


IN MY VICARACE CARDEN AND ELSEWHERE. 


By the Rev. Canon Evtacomse, Author of ‘In a Gloucestershire Garden.” 
With a Photogravure Portrait, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
‘*Canon Ellacombe writes with a fulness of knowledge and genuine enjoy- 
ment of his subject which make very good reading.’ Times. 


FIFTIETH THOUSAND. 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. 


A NOVEL BY THE AUTHOB OF 


“THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX,” 
Now in its Eighty-fifth Thousand, 
HENRY HARLAND’S NEW ROMANCE. 6s. 
« A delightful love idyll.’ *—Times, 
“An admirable tale.’ ‘—Daily Telegraph. 
‘* Sunlight and colour.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“The charm of the stery is undeniable.’’~Daily Mail, 


“« Quite as delightful as its predecessor.” —~Globe. 
“Full of distinction.” —Pilot. 


THE DECOY: 


A NOVEL. By FRANCIS DANA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“<The Decoy’ is a clever novel.’’—Pall Mali Gazette, 
“ A very deftly-written novel.’’—Bookman. 


THE GATHOLIC: 


A NOVEL. 6s. 


“This isa powerful. book of serious interest.”—Pali Mal? Gazette, 
“Ip many respects ‘ The Catholic’ is a brilliant piece of work.” 
—Sb. James's Gazette. 























IMMEDIATELY. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKS. 





Mr. JOHN LONG has pleasure in announcing 
that he has just published the following mag- 
nificent Volume, sumptuously bound and iilus- 
trated with 20 Superb Photogravures. 


UNDER OFFICIAL SANCTION. 


THE KING’S 
RACE-HORSES. 


A History of the Connection of His Majesty King 
Edward VII. with the National Sport. 
By EDWARD SPENCER. 
WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES BY LORD MARCUS BERESFORD. 


IN TWO LIMITED EDITIONS. 


1.—Edition de Luxe, printed on Hand-made Paper, with 20 Plates in Photo- 
gravure, limited to 300 copies, royal 4to, price £3 3s. net. 

2,—Edition Royale, printed on Japanese Vellum, limited to 50 copies, the 

Photogravure Plates on India Paper, one hand-coloured, with a 

duplicate set of Plates in handsome Portfolio for framing. Each copy 
numbered and signed by the Author. Imperial 4to, £10 10s, net. 

*,* A Four-page Imperial 4to sag oor giving a full description of the work, 

post-jree. 


MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED’S NEW NOVEL. 
DWELLERS BY THE RIVER. 


In cloth gilt, és. [This day. 


FRED WHISHAW’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE DIAMOND OF EVIL. 


, Bythe Author of ‘* Mazeppa,” &c. 


tb cloth gilt, 6s. [This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY MARY E. MANN. 
IN SUMMER SHADE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Mating of a Dove,” &c. 


In anid gilt, 6s, [Next week. 


NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 


(Shortly. 








THE COURTSHIP OF SARAH. 
By the Author “ : seo Jacqueline,” &c, 
NEW NOVEL BY G. B BURGIN. 
A WILFUL WOMAN. 
In cloth gilt, 6s. [Nert week. 
POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
SOMETHING IN THE CITY. By Florence 
WAEDEN, Author of ‘‘ The Lovely Mrs. Pemberton,” 
A WOMAN’S “NO.” By Mrs, Lovett 
CAMEEON, Author of “ Bitter Fruit,” &c. 
THE COURT OF DESTINY. By G. G. 
CHATTERTON, Author of: ‘ Straight Shoes,” 
THE MISSION OF MARGARET. By 
ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “‘ The Story ofa Penitent Soul,” 
A DAUGHTER OF ENGLAND. By May 
CROMMELIN, Author of “A Woman Derelict,’ 
THE GREEN TURBANS. By J. MacLaren 
COBBAN, Author of ‘‘I’d Crowns Resign,” &c. 
WOMAN: the Sphinx. By Fergus Hume, 
Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” & 
AS CAESAR’S WIFE. By Mrs. Aylmer 
GOWING, Author of “ Merely Players,” &c. 
I THE INVESTIGATORS. By J.S. Fletcher, 
F AIR ROSALIND. By J. E. Muddock, 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE PURPLE: a 
_Eoyal Ramance. By GEORGE GILBERT. 
A BEsaUTIFUL REBEL. 
GLANVILLE, Author of “ iid Despatch Bider,” &c., 


By Ernest 


NOTICE. aii. JOHN LONG'S COMPLETE CATALOGUE IS NOW READY, 
d will be sent post-free to any address on application, 


London : JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 
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| METHUEN & CO., 


— 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


A NEW AND REMARKABLE ROMANCE oF 
THE RULING PASSION 


MARIE CORELLI 


ENTITLED 


TEMPORAL POWER 


A Study in Supremacy 
WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY BY 
MESSRS. METHUEN 


Lhe AUTHOR desires it to be known that the above ROMANCE 
does not treat of the RULING PASSION OF THE POPE, 
but of a stili more POWERFUL POTENTATE. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


MESSRS. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing the 
publication of the following Novels, with their approximate dates 
of issue :— 








SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
HOLY MATRIMONY — 





DOROTHEA GERARD ... July 3 
PAPA ws. Cc. N. WILLIAMSON July 10 
A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST 

Sir WALTER BESANT ... July 15 
MRS. CLYDE svtian Gorpoy July 17 
JAIR- THE ~APOSTATE 

eos oon July 17 
THE. BRANDED PRINCE 

WEATHERBY CHESNEY ... July 4 
BARBARA’S MONEY 

ADELINE SERGEANT ... July 2 
A PRINCESS OF THE ‘HILLS 

Mrs. BURTON HARRISON _... July 31 
WASTED FIRES xome visser Juiy 31 
A ROMAN MYSTERY 

RICHARD BAGOT ... July 31 
THE SEA LADY 4. G. wets Aug. 7 
THE PUPPET CROWN 

HAROLD MacGRATH ... Aug. 7 
MISS QUILLET s. saRiNe-couip vw Aug. 14 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE 

RICHARD MARSH ... . Aug. 4 
CHILDREN OF THE BUSH 

H, LAWSON ... Aug. 21 
THE RIVER eDEN PHILLPorIs nas 
TEMPORAL POWER 

MARIE CORELIL ... Aug 3 
OLIVIA’S SUMMER Mrs. M. E. MANN Sep. 4 
A VOLUME OF STORIES <«” Sep. 4 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL 

ARTHUR MORRISON _... a 
| HONEY HELEN MATHERS ..._... Sep. $ 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY 

W. E. NOBRIS a Sep. 11 
'THE FATE OF VALSEG 

J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON... Sep. 11 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES 

JANE BARLOW... .. Sep. 18 
>| THE ADVENTURE OF sIR JOHN 

SPARROW HAROLD BEGBIE. Sep. 13 
| FELIX ROBERT HICHENS ww, Sep. 25 
| THREE — AND SIXPENCE 
JIM TWELVES w.r. sHannoy .. July 3 
A BAYARD FROM BENGAL 

F. ANSTEY... pom 





36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NOTICE.— With this week's “SPECTATOR” is issued, gratis, a 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee eage 

| ape our last issue was published it seemed humanly 

certain that this week we should chronicle the 
most gorgeous pageant of modern times, and record how 
yet once more in English history the successor of Augustine 
had presented to the people of England, and the people of 
England, as represented by the notables assembled in the Abbey, 
had acclaimed, “ the undoubted King of this realm.” Butit was 
not to be. On Tuesday at midday London learned that the Coro- 
nation must be postponed, owing to the fact that the King was 
suffering from perityphlitis—z.e., inflammation of the tissues 
around the cecum—and that his Majesty was at that moment 
in the hands of the surgeons. The news caused a sense of con- 
sternation, but as we have pointed out elsewhere, the behaviour 
of the crowds showed a reticence and a lack of emotionalism 
or excitement which was most characteristic. By the early 
afternoon the news was received that the operation had 
been successfully performed, and a large abscess “ evacuated,” 
or in other words, drained of the purulent matter which, had it 
not been removed, must have produced blood-poisoning. 
Since the operation the state of the patient has been, all things 
considered, most satisfactory. There has been no set-back of 
even a temporary kind, and each of the four daily bulletins 
may be said to have been progressively favourable. The 
morning bulletin on Friday states that the King has had 
“some natural sleep,” that his appetite is improving, and 
that, “on the whole, the King’s condition is attended with 
less anxiety.” The prospect, then, seems fairly bright and 
hopeful. We dare not say more, but we think, without any 
unreasonable optimism, we can say as much. 








The exciting cause of the King’s malady is obscure, like the 
causes of most such complaints. Probably it was the result of 
strain and overwork which lowered his Majesty’s vitality. 
In any case, the first serious symptoms seem to have appeared 
on the evening of the military tattoo at Aldershot, and it may 
have been that the King caught a chill on that evening. The 
rest enjoyed by the King at Windsor, however, gave him 
relief, and it was fully hoped by his doctors that he would be 





able to get through the Coronation without an operation, even 
if one were necessary later. That was very strongly the 
wish of the King, and he fought bravely against the 
disease, declaring, it is said, that hé must go to the Abbey, 
and that he could not disappoint the people. On Monday 
evening, however, the symptoms became graver, and on 
Tuesday morning it was discovered that an abscess existed, 
ind that it must be dealt with at once. The actual operation 
was performed by Sir Frederick Treves, _ Sir Thomas Smith 
was also in attendance, as were Lord Lister, Sir Thomas 
Barlow, and Sir Francis Laking. Dr. Hewitt administered 
the anaesthetic. All accounts agree that thé g behaved 
with the greatest fortitude as well as good sense when once he 
was informed that an operation was essential. 


The disappointment as well as the business loss caused by 
the postponement of the Coronation have been very great, but 
on the whole they have been borne with good sense and good 
temper. In the cases of the stands owned by the large firms 
the ticket-holders have received, or will receive, their money 
back in full. In other cases the purchasers have usually 
been repaid, less the share of the money which the vendor 
of the seats was out of pocket to the carpenters and deco- 
rators. In the poorer parts of the line of route, however, this 
was often impossible, as the seats and windows had been dealt 
in two or three deep. In some instances the losses were 
covered by insurance, but this was, unfortunately, by no 
means universal, 





The expressions of sympathy for the King and the British 
people have been, we are sure, as genuine as they have been 
universal. None have, it is hardly necessary to say, been 
more heartfelt or more impressive than those received from 
America. In his address at the Harvard Commencement 
Dinner Mr. Roosevelt said :—“ Let me speak for all Americans 
when I say that we watch with the deepest concern and 
sympathy the sick-bed of the English King, and that 
all Americans, in tendering their hearty sympathy to the 
people of Great Britain, will now remember keenly the out- 
burst of genuine grief with which all England last Fall greeted 
the calamity which befel us in the death of President 
McKinley.” As we have repeatedly said, it only requires a 
national sorrow in either country to provide a complete 
answer to those who pretend that the Americans are as much 
foreigners to us and we to them as Frenchmen and Germans. 


The Honours List was by the King’s special desire published 
on Thursday. Taken as a whole, it is a thoroughly sound 
and respectable list, but, we must confess, also a little dull. 
The seven new Peers all deserve their honours so well that 
one really wonders how they managed not to be Peers before. 
Sir Francis Grenfell is the only name approaching a surprise. 
Needless to say, he is in every way worthy of the honour 
he receives. Among the new Privy Councillors are Lord 
Rothschild and Sir Edward Grey, Lord Kelvin and Lord 
Lister, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir Ernest Cassel, Mr. Haldane, Sir 
Albert Hime (Premier of Natal), and Sir Robert Bond 
(Premier of Newfoundland). There are seventeen new 
Baronets, including the Lord Mayor, Sir Edward Bradford, 
Sir Francis Laking, Sir Thomas Lipton, Sir Frederick Treves, 
Sir Hubert Parry, Sir George Lewis, and Sir Edward Poynter. 
Perhaps the most original honours are to be found in the list 
of Knights. We congratulate Sir William Laird Clowes, Sir 
A. Conan Doyle, Sir Frank Burnand, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Sir Arthur Ricker, Sir Villiers Stanford, and Sir 
William Allan. Among the K.C.B.’s are Sir Clinton Dawkins, 
Sir John Lowndes Gorst, and Sir Leslie Stephen. We cannot 
find space to record the rest of the honours, but must note 
that Sir Henry Norman and the Duke of Connaught become 
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Field-Marshals, and that Lords Milner and Kitchener become 
Viscounts. 


In addition, the King has founded a new Order, the “ Order 
of Merit,” the qualification being distinction of the kind 
that qualifies for election by the Committee of the Athenzum. 
The first members are Lord Roberts, Lord Wolseley, Lord 
Kitchener, Lord Rayleigh, Lord Kelvin, Lord Lister, Sir 
Henry Keppel, Mr. Morley, Mr. Lecky, Admiral Sir Edward 
Seymour, Sir William Huggins, the astronomer, and Mr. G. 
F. Watts, R.A. Theselection is beyond criticism, not a name 
being inadequate; but we confess that we do notcare for the mul- 
tiplication of Orders, and we think aleo that decorations which 
effect some change of title are on the whole better than mere 
badges. Except for the Companionships, which are in truth 
waiting lists for the full Orders, English decorations involve 
a change in title. That is good because it helps to keep the 
numbers down, and so increases the value of the Orders. We 
dread the fatal facility with which mere medals and ribbons 
ean be thrown about. Sovereigns and Ministers think twice 
before they increase the number of people with titles. 


, The German Emperor has made another striking speech, 
this time at.Aix-la-Chapelle. He declared that “the mighty 
German Army was the support of the peace of Europe,” amid 
which “the German tongue was passing beyond seas.” Every 
“thought of science is first turned to account by us, to be after- 
wards adopted by others. This is the world-wide ¢mperiwm 
after which the Germanic genius strives,” and may attain if 
“the Empire is rooted in simplicity and the fear of God.” 
The Pope had always kept a high opinion of the piety of 
Germans, and had recently told the German Ambassador that 
the country in Europe where order and discipline still pre- 
vailed with respect for authority and regard for the Church 
was Germany. The “two great creeds” must therefore, while 
living side by side, keep in view cne great aim,—to uphold and 
strengthen the fear of God. ‘“ He who does not found himself 
upon religion is a lost man.” We believe the Emperor is 
quite sincere in these passionate expressions; but his piety 
does not prevent his seeking a great fleet, as, indeed, he 
acknowledged next day at Crefeld, or longing for wealth for 
his people, or on occasion launching troops at his enemies, 
who certainly are not merciful. His is, in fact, a many- 
faceted mind, and its colour changes with the angle upon 
which the light happens to fall. 


The American Congress has practically decided that the 
transoceanic canal shal] be eut through Panama, and not 
through Nicaragua. We believe the decision to be a wise one, 
the Panama route being shorter by five-sixths—twenty seven 
miles against a hundred and thirty—free from the necessity of 
building locks, and comparatively exempt from the danger of 
voleanic disturbance. The work will probably be commenced 
next year, and American engineers may be trusted to push 
on; but we see no hint as yet whence the necessary labour is 
to be obtained. Even Neapolitans will not face the climate 
of Panama, and negroes, who will, die of the terrible miasma 
even faster than white men. The only men who can be 
trusted to do the work are the Chinese; but the cost of 
bringing them and repatriating them after the canal is opened 
will be very great, even according to American ideas, 


The American Senate positively refuses, notwithstanding 
President Roosevelt's request, to give the Cubans preferential 
terms for the import of their sugar, without which the 
islanders say they must give up the cultivation. The resist- 
ance is not due entirely to the fears of the growers of beet- 
root, but also to the dread entertained by many Senators that 
if the system of Protection is relaxed on any point or for any 
consideration, it will all go by the bourd. The Press is for 
the most part with the President, as is also a large section of 
the people; and it is believed that the Constitution provides 
him with the means of making another appeal to the Senators’ 
better sense. He can make a treaty with Cuba admitting ber 
sugars at a low rate, and leave it to the Senate to confirm or 
reject that treaty. Under ordinary circumstances the Senate 
would, of course, reject it, but the people are getting so angry 
at what they consider the callous cruelty of the capitalists 
that the recalcitrant Senators may tremble for their seats. 
The inclination of Americans is to stand by the President. 





The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times forwards a 
remarkable illustration of the depth of the cleavage between 
the Government and the cultivated classes. The new Minister 
of the Interior, M. Plehve, has advised the Czar to suspend 
the inquiries of the Statistical Department, prohibiting them 
by fiat in twelve great Governments, and leaving to the elected 
Councils of the remainder the right of imitating his policy. The 
reason assigned by the Minister is that the very numerous 
agents employed in such inquiries must be competent persons, 
that they come in contact with the peasantry in their villages, 
and that they therefore find “extensive opportunities for spread. 
ing revolutionary doctrines.” It comes to this, therefore, that 
almost any one in Russia competent to do a sum in arith. 
metic is a revolutionist. 


The new French Government has taken a very imprudent 
step. M. Combes, Premier and Minister of the Interior, has 
issued a circular directing that no one shall be admitted into 
Government service, or promoted in that service, without a 
previous report from the Prefect as to his political opinions, 
The object is to confine the service of the State, to which 
every family in France looks with hope and desire, to persons 
of decided Republican sympathies. The circular, of course, 
irritates all sections of the Opposition, and is certainly no 
“measure of appeasement.” It is perfectly possible, as we 
see in our own Civil Service, to serve a Government loyally 
without approving it; and in admitting opponents, a State, as 
we see from our own military and naval history, depriyos 
them of half their bitterness. Irish Roman Catholics who at 
home would be loud Home-rulers die in heaps abroad to 
defend the British flag. The Republic cannot, of course, 
tolerate in its servants either treasonable conduct or treason- 
able language; but so long as it is well served, what do 
secret opinions matter? There is, we fear, a trace both of 
the former cleric and the former schoolmaster in M. Combes, 
and neither will belp to make of him a successful statesman, 
He will plead the necessity of being logical; but to be logical 
he sheuld inquire vigilantly into the opinions of all conscripts, 


Spain must be increasing in wealth. The Government has just 
asked for a loan of thirteen and a half millions at 4 per cent., 
the minimum tender to be £90. Ten times the amount has 
been subscribed, and the 10 per cent. deposit in reality fills 
the loan. Even supposing that much of the subscription was 
speculative, that speculation shows confidence in the State, 
and an extent of capital demanding investment which was 
hardly suspected, and is the more remarkable because recent 
inquiries show that more than fifty thousand monks and nuns 
are living as unproductive workers, and because the condition 
of agriculture is so bad that a universal strike of agricultural 
labourers is seriously feared. In the distressed districts, 
particularly Estremadura, Andalusia, and the neighbourhood 
of Cadiz, they are making common cause with the Anzrchists, 
who preach violence as the only remedy for their grievances, 
one of which is that they receive no regular wages, but are 
paid by the job,—an enormous increase to the power of the 
bailiffs, whom many observers believe to be the real oppressors 
in Spain, 





In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Balfour made 
an announcement of great importance in regard to the Educa- 
tion Bill. One of the objections urged against the Bill by the 
plain man who is not concerned with the religious contro- 
versy, and who, we fear, is also not very much concerned 
with education at all, has been that the one thing certain 
about the Bill was that it would increase the rates, Con- 
sidering the great burden already imposed by the rates, this 
was an objection which the Government felt must be met, 
and accordingly Mr. Balfour announced that the Govern- 
ment would increase the grant made to elementary schools by 
asum oi £900,000. At present there was a grant of £640,0U0 
to voluntary schools, and a grant of £220,0UU to necessitous 
Board-schools, These grants would be abolished, and a new 
grant of £1,760,000 made in their place. The obvious way of 
distributing this grant would be a grant of 7s. 6d. per child, 
but as this would lead to many anomalies, it was proposed 
that only 4s. per child should be granted automatically. Tho 
rest of the fund should be distributed among the poorer dis. 
tricts on the principle of equalisation of burden,—?.e., accord. 





ing to relative want of capacity to bear the burden. The 
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test would be the product of a penny rate in a district. 
When that amounted to 10s. per child, the district would only 
get 4s. per child. When it produced less, the district would 
get help in proportion to its poverty, but no school would get 
more than 8s. per child, which would be the outside limit. 


This equalisation proposal, though complicated, is, we 
think, sound in theory. Of course, the best and most effec- 
tive form of equalisation would be to put the whole cost of 
elementary education on the Imperial Exchequer; but if that 
were done it would be impossible to secure efficient and 
economical local administration. On the whole, then, the com- 
promise seems to us a sound one. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman met Mr. Balfour’s announcement by moving to 
report progress, on the plea that the Government had trans- 
formed their Bill, and that time was required to consider the 
change. Mr. Balfour resisted the Motion as dilatory, and it 
was ultimately lost by 80 votes (251 to 171). 


The announcement of the King’s illness and the postpone- 
ment of the Coronation was made in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday by Lord Salisbury, and in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Balfour. 


the public business of the country should continue to be 
carried on. That was a wise decision, both as tending to 
prevent panic, and as showing a proper respect for the King, 
There is no truer way of showing respect for the Sovereign 
than by carrying out all duties, public and private. 


The Bishop of Durham sends to Tuesday’s Times an admir- 
able letter on the use of the word “ Protestant,” in which he 
points out that “Cosin, of Durham, certainly no hesitating 
Churchman, though he learnt a generous breadth of view in 
his exile in the Commonwealth time, uses the word in his will 
(see his Works, Anglo-Catholic Library) in a sense, and in a 
tone, characteristic of his time and of his school. He dies in 
concord with all Churches ‘ professing the true Catholic faith 
and religion ...... which I desire to he chiefly understood 
of Protestants and the best Reformed Churches.’” The truth 
is that the English Church has a clear and indefeasible right and 
title both to the appellation “ Catholic” and to the description 
“Protestant,” and if her sons are true to her origin, tradition, 
and essential spirit she will retain both, as Cosin no doubt 
desired. As long as the Roman Catholic Church exists the 
Anglican Church needs the word “ Protestant” as weil as 
“Catholic.” What we object to is the attempt to lay the 
term “ Protestant” under a ban as if it connoted “anti- 
Catholic.” That it may have occasionally been so used by 
ignorant people cannot possibly decide the matter. Plenty of 
words are misunderstood by the ignorant, but that is no 
reason for acquiescing in the misuse. 





All Free-traders will rejoice at the smashing blow dealt to 
the hopes of the Protectionists by Sir Michael Hicks Beach in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday. After his speech it is 
impossible to entertain the notion that the Government have 
any intention of making concessions to those who think that 
we are bleeding to death because we do so large a foreign 
trade, or to those who regard the inestimable advantages 
of a free and open market as equivalent to being turned 
into “a dumping-ground” for foreign goods. The bleeding. 
to-death theory Sir Michael Hicks Beach answered once 
and for all by appealing to the growth of the Income- 
tax and of the Savings Bank deposits. People who are 
bleeding to death do not put on weight. 
notion that you can keep out manufactured articles while 
allowing raw material to enter, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was equally explicit. “If anybody looks through the 
list of our imports and exports and can draw the line between 
raw materials and manufactured goods, he will be a much 
cleverer man than Iam.” We import, for example, £9,000,000 
worth of leather. Is leather a raw material or a manufac- 
tured article? We cannot further summarise Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach’s speech, but we must congratulate both him 
and the Government and the nation on the manly and un- 
equivocal declaration made by him on the question of Pro- 


tection,—and made by him, be it noted, in his capacity as } 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, and representative of the 
Cabinet. That clear declaration may to some extent reconcile 


Mr. Balfour, as we think rightly, did not move | 
the adjournment of the House of Commons, but advised that | 


As to the} 


Free-traders to the imposition of the Corn-tax, which passed 
its third reading by 105 votes (286 to 181). 


We regret to see that the House of Lords on Monday 
accepted Lord Newton’s instruction to the Committee to 
strike out the clause in the London County Council’s Subways 
and Tramways Bill authorising a section of tramway along 
the Embankment intended to provide for traffic between the 
North and South of London. Personally and on asthetic 
grounds we should prefer to see the Embankment without 
tramways on any portion of it, but the public convenience 
produced by rapid and easy communication across London is 
too important to be subject to any such considerations. The 
provision of improved means of communication is essential to 
the welfare of London. We trust, therefore, that when the 
clause is restored in the Commons, as we have no doubt it will 
be, the Lords will have the good sense to allow it to stand. 


Lord Kitchener was entertained at a public banquet in 
Johannesburg on Wednesday week. “Men of his temper,” 
said Lord Milner, in proposing his health, “are commonly 
supposed to be less sensitive to the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune than others, but no man has felt more 
than Lord Kitchener the loss of the many gallant officers 
and men. But all the more honour is due to him that he 
never let the acuteness of his sorrows and disappointments 
defiect the steady, unswerving pursuit of his aim.” In the 
course of his reply Lord Kitchener said of the Boers, “ What- 
ever our previous opinion, we have come to realise that they 
are a virile race, and an asset of considerable importance te 
the British Empire.” 


Lord Kitchener later announced that five hundred each 
of the Ist and 2nd Imperial Light Horse, the South 
African Light Horse, the Johannesburg Mounted Rifles, 
Kitchener’s Fighting Scouts, and the Scottish Horse should 
retain without preliminary cost their horses, rifles, and equip- 
ments, with only the proviso that they should be maintained 
by the civil Government in a state of efficiency and might be 
recalled by the military authorities if required. That is 
excellent news. It is most pleasant to think that the 
Imperial Light Horse are now given the chance of achieving 
a historic continuity somewhat akin to that of our own 
Honourable Artillery Company. In this connection we are 
truly delighted to note that the honour of knighthood has 
been conferred on Colonel Wools-Sampson, of the I.L.H., in 
fitting recognition of his bravery in the field and his in- 
valuable services as an Intelligence officer. Our only regret 
is that his gallant brother-in-arms, Major “Karri” Davies, 
who is as modest as he is brave—it is an open secret that he 
has already declined a well-earned decoration—should not also 
figure in the Honours List. These two men were the knight- 
errants of the struggle with Boer tyranny both before and 
during the war, and they should both have been Coronation 
Knights. 


On Monday at the resumed inquest on the ten victims— 
nine of them young girls—of the recent fire in the City, impor- 
tant evidence was given by several witnesses who had escaped 
from the building. Alice Thompson, a young girl who threw 
herself from the fourth floor into a tarpaulin which had been 
taken from a passing van, stated that she had been eighteen 
months in the service of the Company, but knew nothing of 
the trapdoor in the roof through which two of the men 
escaped. Several of the men employed on the premises also 
gave evidence, the foreman, whose duty it was to look after 
the girls on the fourth floor, admitting that he had never told 
the girls about the trapdoor, while another, who stated 
that he was as terrified as the girls, stated that the 
ladder to the trapdoor had been placed beneath a bench 
in the room and was perfectly useless, and that the 
girls had not been informed what they should do in case of an 
outbreak of fire. Evidence was also given by Lord Ernest 
Hamilton. In his opinion, the lives of the girls might have 
been saved if 2 long ladder had arrived in the pluce of the 
short one. The inquest was adjourned till July 7th, by which 
time it was hoped that the four girls still in hospital would be 
| able to give evidence. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Weduesday 96 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE KING’S ILLNESS. 


* wet shadows we are and what shadows we pursue.” 
The feeling that inspired Burke’s thrilling words 
when his antagonist in a heated election contest was 
suddenly struck down must have come over thousands 
of men and women as they heard the terrible news of 
Tuesday. The scene in the London streets is one which 
will never be forgotten by those who saw it. 
were filled with a holiday crowd intent on viewing the 
decorations, and on the stands the workmen were every- 
where busy with their preparations. And then, and with 
a suddenness which was dramatic beyond expression, came 
the news that the Coronation was postponed, and that at 
the very m@nent the King was being operated on for a 
disease of the utmost gravity. But though the impulse 
that worked the great machine of the Coronation cere- 
monial had stopped, the wheels still continued to revolve, 
and everywhere the hammers fell as briskly as before on the 
woodwork. The knocking sounded as loudly as before, and 
_ yet every one, workmen and crowd, knew that, for the time 
at least, the work was useless, and that the platforms and 
seats in windows and on vacant spaces and the huge street 
barriers would not be used. ‘The reception of the news was 
characteristically English. There was nothing sensational 
or passionate about the demeanour of the crowd in thestreets 
of London. People went on with the business of the moment, 
whatever it was. ‘Those who had come to see the decorations 
guietly continued the drive or walk that had been planned, 
and the workmen who had been engaged to build the 
stands or stretch the wreaths or hang the decorations fulfilled 
their contracts. We confess that we like that orderly con- 
tinuance of the matter in hand better than if the crowd had 
given way to an impulse of regret and disappointment, or 
the workmen had thrown down their tools and indulged 
in any display of theatrical emotion. The calmness and 
reserve of the crowd was, in our opinion, something in 
regard to which the nation has a right to be proud. It 
did not show heartlessness or indifference, but a just and 
reasonable appreciation of the situation. Men felt that 
nothing could be gained by giving way to a feeling of 
dejection. They behaved just as they would have done if 
they had heard that some relation or friend had been 
suddenly obliged to undergo an operation and was in 
jeopardy. Ina word, the national instinct to keep cool and 
not make an exhibition of fuss and flurry asserted itself. 


But the people of London and of the kingdom generally 
were, we believe, genuinely touched, though they gave few 
outward signs of grief. The knowledge that the King 
would be the most deeply disappointed man in the nation 
because he was forced to disappoint the whole people 
of a pageant that had been prepared with such care 
and looked forward to with such interest was pathetically 
realised by millions of his subjects. That he had 
not merely to go through a terrible operation, and then 
a long period of illness, but that he would in addition 
be fretted by all the worry and confusion of the 
postponed Coronation was a feeling everywhere expressed. 
Each man thought how terribly illness is aggravated 
in his own home when it comes suddenly and at a 
period of special stress and strain. Hach woman re- 
membered what it is to have the master of the house 
stricken down during some family festivity. And here 
was the head of the nation lying on a sick-bed when the 
whole kingdom was in an uproar to do honour to a great 
event. We may not be a quick-witted or responsive race, 
and we tend no doubt to take homely and prosaic views of 
even the greatest and most thrilling actions, but nowhere 
else is the heart of the people more touched by pity for 
suffering, or more moved with sympathy for those who are 
called on to endure. It was said of one of the greatest 
and most typical of Englishmen by a contemporary 
observer that he “was naturally compassionate towards 
objects in distress, even to an effeminate measure,” and 
did “excel in tenderness towards sufferers.” It is a 
national characteristic, and exactly describes the attitude 
of our people when they are confronted with such incidents 
as that of Tuesday. Others may show a more lively 
feeling and a more perfect sympathy in moments of 
joy and rejoicing, but the British are the best of bad- 


The streets | 


weather friends. And especially do they show this 
, tenderness towards sufferers when they know that th 
sufferer is a man of courage and good heart. The King’s 
splendid pluck, and the knowledge that he would 
meet his destiny with a clear eye and a steady lip, raised 
lump in many a throat. The certainty that, in the words 
of the Coronation Service, he would “ play the man,” and 
that he would set all men struck by such a blow the best 
of examples, while it helped men to bear the national 
misfortune, also touched them deeply. There is no more 
moving passage in all Scott’s works than that in which he 
describes how Richard of the Lion Heart drank the fever 
potion offered him by the Arab physician. The King had 
determined to let the mysterious leech try his skill, and 
would not heed the passionate warnings of his courtiers, 
who feared treachery, and believed that he was but com- 
passing his own death. In that supreme moment the King 
showed no touch of fear or apprehension, but ran the risk 
which he had decided must be run with a steady pulse and 
smiling face. The knowledge that it was with no less stout 
a heart that the King met the verdict of his doctors on 
Tuesday moved the nation far more than if there had been 
any suspicion that the King would quail before the blow. 
The British people loves a brave man. 

While contemplating the events of the last few days it 
is impossible not to be struck by the fact that the 
sympathy felt for the King will have a very marked effect 
on the future position of the dynasty,—an effect which 
will last far beyond the life of the King, though we trust 
that will be prolonged for many years. It is a common- 
place that men do not so much love those who confer 
actual benefits upon them as those whom they have 
helped and with whom they have sympathised and suffered. 
|The King, and, indeed, the whole Royal Family, will be 
| more to the nation after the present illness than they were 
before. Every sorrow and every act of suffering is a link 
which binds the nation and the Crown. And in this 
tie of sorrow and anxiety the whole Empire shares, for 
all the statesmen of the Empire are gathered as it were 
round the sick-bed of the King. The Queen’s death, 
coming as it did while the sacrifices of the war were still 
going on, and the knowledge that the efforts she had made 
helped to shorten her days, had a perceptible effect in 
endearing the Royal house to the nation. The overthrow 
of the nation’s hopes and desires in respect of the Corona- 
tion, and the deep anxiety as to the King’s illness, will still 
further strengthen the ties between the people and the 
dynasty. 

We cannot leave the subject of the King’s illness with- 
out expressing a feeling which we are sure is entertained 
by thousands, nay millions, of his subjects. That 
is, that he will not be consulting the real interests of 
the nation if he does not suppress and put away from 
him any attempt to induce his doctors to allow the 
Coronation to take place before the period of absolute 
safety is said to have arrived. There must, that is, be no en- 
deavour to fix the earliest possible date at which the doctors 
can be got to say that there would be no actual danger. 
On the contrary, the ceremony ought to be postponed till 
a period well beyond the King’s complete recovery. The 
date ought not to be fixed tiil he is so well that he seems 
already capable of enduring the fatigue. That is, he ought to 
wait a considerable time after he bas apparently completely 
recovered. Ifthe date is settled before the King has entirely 
and absolutely recovered, he will be liable to be thrown 
back by the hard work which will be sure to fall on him 
the moment the day is actually fixed. It would be far better 
to put off the Coronation two months longer than seemed 
actually necessary than to run the slightest risk of causing 
a relapse. 











THE KING. 


E have been struck since the disastrous news of his 
illness became known with the genuine sympathy 

with the King manifested by the common people. Sick- 
ness, it is true, in this country sanctifies; but there is 
something more than that,—the stirring of an emotion of 
loyalty always assumed to be present, but not always so 
clearly manifested. The weight of the almost ironic blow 
with which it has pleased Providence to afflict the dynasty 
and the country—the disappointment of so many hopes, 
the rough interruption of so many thoughts—has killed for 
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‘the hour the disposition to criticise which is part of the 
‘ational character, and the appreciation of the King is 


more kindly, and therefore probably more accurate, than 
if the Coronation had been a magnificent success. People 
forgive him that hunger for distraction of which he was 
accused—which is always exaggerated by a people that 
is as regards all ideals, and therefore as regards all persons 
to whom it looks up, immovably Puritan—and which was 
probably bred in him by those long years of waiting on 
the steps of a throne with nothing serious to do through 
which the King grew to a late middle age. The new and 
the juster tendency is to remember the good side of 
Edward VIL., of a King, that is, who, as he said of himself 
shortly after his accession, “ if he could not be his mother, 
yet would play the game rightly.” There is, we believe, 
no doubt that the King wishes to be in the truest 
sense a constitutional Monarch; and that means a 
good deal more in the way alike of judgment and of 
self-suppression than we always remember. It means that 
he is willing constantly, every day, to perform that 
hardest of all mental tasks, to take advice which he may 
not like from inferiors because they have a right to advise. 
There has not been so much as a rumour that the King 
has sought in any political matter to have his own way 
despite Cabinet opposition, and it is on that, much more 
than on any absence of liking to witness races, or attend 
theatres, or indulge a certain taste for magnificence, that 
the easy working of our carefully poised political system 
depends. Englishmen have been so much accustomed to 
the constitutional ways of Queen Victoria that they forget 
how unusual such self-suppression is, how it must fret the 
Monarch if he cares at all for politics, or has any of the 
thirst for power which is in most men, and how infinite 
an amount of trouble an unmanageable King, even in 
this England and this era, could, if he tried, produce. It 
inust be trying work to reign and not rule, and the King 
has hitherto performed it thoroughly well. We believe, too, 
that his ability to comprehend and to judge in complicated 
affairs has rather surprised those of his Ministers who had 
not come in contact with him as Prince of Wales, and who 
have found his opinion, especially on foreign and Colonial 
complications, well worthy of attentive consideration. There 
is a kind of impartiality which it is very difficult for a 
Minister who is always contending with resisting forces, 
and is apt to consider them perverse forces, to maintain, 
but which Kings who are looking on and not struggling 
can more easily preserve. King Edward, if it pleases 
heaven to preserve his life, may be described by the future 
historian as in all matters relating to the kingship a 
valuable King. The Monarchy which cannot survive 
differences of personal character in the successive occu- 
pants of the throne has no roots; and ours has lasted 
eleven hundred years. It was the old crown, not a new 
one, which William the Norman claimed and won, 


There is no reason whatever to believe that the “love” 
for the people which is so constantly attributed to the 
King is mere conventional or courtier-like adulation. 
The word has become so hackneyed that it has almost 
lost its meaning; but that many Kings can entertain 
the kind of feeling for their people which a good landlord 
of the older kind used to feel for his tenantry is quite 
certain, and many signs indicate that it may be truly 
aitributed to King Edward VII. He las no motive for 
courting the democracy, but he always considers the poor 
first, ordering even in the exasperation and pain of this 
illness that they of all persons should not suffer by 
the suspension of the festivities. Philanthropists are 
by no means satisfied that those who have advised 
the form of the King’s and Queen’s large gifts to 
the very poor have advised their Majesties wisely, but 
as to the kindly consideration shown in those gifts there 
can be no serious question. It was for the sake of his 
people, not himself, that the King fought down his dis- 
order with such pluck and endurance, only yielding when 
further resistance had become physically impossible, a bit 
of self-suppressing gallantry worthy of a race which, what- 
ever its faults, has never been accused of quailing. And 
we are by no means sure, either, that on another and much 
more serious matter the King is not wiser than his people. 
This is a land of ancient order and of deep though half- 
conscious aristocratic feeling, and the King is often accused 
in popular talk of being too gracious to the nouveaus riches. 
Weil, we are not in the least disposed to deny that many” 





millionaires want much snubbing; but we can also, as 
reasonable politicians, understand a King thinking that the 
accumulation of new wealth is in a country which enlarges 
its population year by year distinctly a benefit to the people, 
and that to draw new millionaires within the ancient 
system is to give that system new stability. Wealth is 
power, and every power which is attracted to stay within 
the Constitution and range itself according to accepted 
formulas strengthens that Constitution. The old merchants 
have been so drawn in, the old Nabobs, and the old 
contractors; and though the financiers, whose turn 
it now is, appear less directly useful, and are much 
more disagreeable because they skim the cream, they 
bring to the machine their quota not only of wealth 
but of ability. Fifty-five years ago in the great social 
fight over the Corn-laws this argument was_ hotly 
pressed by those who won the battle; it conginces original 
and proud men like the German Emperor ; # was repeated 
on a recent occasion in a speech of rare judiciousness about 
the Trusts by President Roosevelt ; and though we cannot 
help, as historians, preferring old nobles to new, we are by 
no means assured that the weight of reasoning is not on 
the other side. Pitt thought so certainly ; and if that is 
the King’s idea, he may quote great authority for a view 
which ought in an industrial nation to need no defence, 
but nevertheless does need one. We must add that one 
cause at least of the King’s consideration for his people 
is a personal kindliness of which anecdote-mongers have 
many tales to tell, and which may be gauged by this little 
story, though it has only the merit of being true. The 
King, when still Prince of Wales, remarked in a visit to 
Coburg a crippled lady drawn in a bath-chair, and recog- 
nising the daughter of one of his own tutors, inquired 
why he had never seen her at the Schloss. “I am not 
sulliciently Hojfihig” (worthy of Court notice), was the 
reply. On three mornings the Prince himself wheeled the 
lady’s bath chair up and down the parade, and that bit of 
exclusiveness died away in Coburg. 

We might add much, but it is curious, if you think 
of it, what shadowy figures Kings usually have been 
to their subjects during their own lives. The “ fierce 
light which beats upon a throne” is very like a 
searchlight, — intensely bright, but across which one 
can see nothing. Kings’ acts are known, but gossip 
about their inner lives is so strictly forbidden to the few 
who know that most of all the stories set afloat are self- 
contradicting inventions. 'T'he autobiographies of Kings 
are very few, and very little occupied with introverted 
reflections, and the public, therefore, has neither precedent 
nor true information to steady its formation of opinion. 
It has for the most part to guess, and it has upon many 
subjects guessed about Edward VII. with a flow of imagi- 
nation which it has needed a severe shock to correct. The 
severe shock has come, and for the future we think as well 
as hope that the King will be judged by comparison with 
Kings as they have been and are, rather than by com- 
parison with the ideal which each man sets up in his own 
mind of Kings as they ought to be. We judge statesmen 
pretty fairly, and usually very mildly. 





THE VOLUNTEERS AND THE WAR. 


T was common before the war to talk of the Volunteers 
as toy soldiers and of Volunteering as “playing at 
soldievs.”” Distinguished generals were understood to hold 
that Volunteering might be a pleasant sport, but that the 
extra military power thus added to the nation was absolutely 
nu. ‘LT wouldrather have half-a-dozen good Regular battalions 
than all the Volunte:rs in the kingdom,’ is a sample of the 
remarks made by highly placed professional soldiers. We 
do not think that any responsible person would say that 
now. ‘The Volunteers have more than justified their 
existence. Without them, and without the training in 
shooting and military efficiency which they gave to a large 
section of the nation, it is not too much to say that we 
should not have been able to end the war without far 
greater sacrifices than we have made. That sounds an 
exaggeration; but look at the facts. The Volunteers in 
one way and another provided nearly thirty-five thousand 
men. But thirty-five thousand first-class fighting men, 
men not only fair shots, but of good discipline and 
good health and good morale, are quite enough to turn 
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the scale in any war where otherwise the two sides ure 
nearly ‘matched. People sometimes talk as if the only 
help given us by the Volunteers was the supply of the 
C.1.V. and of the service companies; but great as was 
their help in this respect, the Volunteers in fact did a great 
deal more than that. In the first place, a large number 
of the officers and over six thousand of the men who 
went out nominally as Imperial Yeomanry were really 
Volunteers. That is, they had learned their work and 
imbibed the soldier’s spirit in the Volunteers, and passed 
thence into the Imperial Yeomanry when it was formed. 
Again, some seven thousand men who had been Volun- 
teers enlisted in the Regular Army in one capacity or 
another during the war. That is, the Volunteer Force first 
trained and then sent into the ranks a number of men 
amounting to some seven or eight battalions,—men who 
could shoot and knew the essentials of their drill before 
they joined, and so were fit to take their place in the ranks 
atonce. Now as to the meaning of these facts. They mean 
that the Volunteer Force proved capable of providing a 
reserve of something like thirty-five thousand men for an 
oversea war. It had acted as a great military school for 
the nation. But this was a use for the Volunteer Force 
never claimed by even the most sanguine upholders of the 
movement. The Volunteers hitherto were wont to justify 
their existence and the public money spent on them, as a 
force available for home defence in the event of invasion. 
No one need or can now take that very limited view of the 
Volunteers. They have shown that they can provide the 
personnel of a corps d’armée in the fighting line oversea. 

It will be said, perhaps, by military critics that we must 
not exaggerate the significance of this fact, because unless 
it can be shown that the fighting value of the men supplied 
was of high quality the utility of the Volunteers has not 
really been proved. We agree. If it could be shown that 
when the thirty-five thousand Volunteers got out to South 
Africa they were of no great use, then no doubt the achieve- 
ment must be considered ‘rather a snare anda delusion 
than a national benefit. The essential point undoubtedly 
is whether the Volunteers when they got out to the theatre 
of war acquitted themselves well. We hold that the men for 
whom the Volunteer movement was responsible will stand 
this very proper test, and that, taken as a whole, they did 
as well as any set of men, Imperial or Colonial, who 
fought in South Africa. Let us consider the test in 
detail. We do not wish for a moment to exalt the 
C.1.V. over any other Volunteer contingent, but they 
certainly need not fear criticism. Take, next, the Volun- 
teers who enlisted in the Imperial Yeomanry. We venture 
to think that none of the ofticers commanding regiments of 
Imperial Yeomanry will say that the ex-Volunteers were 
the least valuable part of their commands. But that is 
enough, for no sane person will say that the Imperial 
Yeomanry did not do well. Consider next the case of the 
service companies. Can it be argued that the Volunteer 
service companies did not add a valuable element to the | 
fizhting forcein South Africa? Perhaps it will be admitted 
that they did, but only because the “raw” Volunteers were 
incorporated with Regulars, who kept them together and 
upheld them. They were only useable, it may be urged, 
because they were surrounded by a solid mass of Regular 
troops. That sounds reasonable enough in theory, but it 
will not do in practice, because as a matter of fact many of 
the Volunteer service companies never reached the corps to 
which they belonged, but fought as virtually independent 
units in some other part of the theatreof war. In a word, 
the argument that the Volunteer service companies were 
only useful as a kind of stuffing for Regular regiments 
exnnot be successfully employed, even if desired. That 
the Regular regiments who actually had the service com- 
panies with them would wish to employ it, however, we do 
10t believe for a moment, for, as a rule, they have been 
most generous in their appreciation of the doings of the 
Volunteers at the front. It is at home, not in South 
Africa, that people say, “Oh, the Volunteers are fine, 
noble fellows no doubt, but they were very little use | 
in the war. How could they be with no drill and no 
knowledge of real soldiering?” In truth, the fighting 
Regular learned to appreciate fully the good qualities of 
the Volunteer, just as tho Volunteer learned to appreciate 
and admire the Regular, and to understand his splendid 
qualities as a fighting man. That the seven thousand 


war were a contribution worth having is assuredly a matter 
that need not be argued. No one will, we think, be found 
hardy enough to say that those men would have done just 
as well without their Volunteer training, and that no 
thanks are due to the Volunteer movement because it 
supplied such recruits. Whatever else can be said in 
derogation of the Volunteers’ claims, this, at least, will not 
be employed. 

That the nation as a whole is proud of its Volunteers 
and proud of what they have accomplished in the war 
is, we are thankful to say, an admitted fact. How- 
ever superfine military critics may argue, it knows 
that it has derived great and signal benefit from the 
Volunteer movement. But in view of that fact, would it 
not be wise to consider very seriously the nature and 
character of our Volunteer Force, and to provide for its 
maintenance in unimpaired vigour? If the Volunteer 
Force had served us badly during the war, if, that is, 
it had supplied us with no soldiers, it might have been 
reasonable to say, “The thing is largely a useless sham 
and does not do the work it ought; therefore we must 
endeavour to make it do its work, even if we have to alter 
i's old structure and change the conditions under which 
the force has grown up.” In view of failure such a policy 
would be most excusable. But when the Volunteers have 
served us so well, when they have sent over thirty thousand 
men abroad, surely it is not wise to enter upon a 
system of reconstruction. ‘The Volunteers as they are 
have conferred a great benefit on the nation; therefore 
we will proceed to alter their organisation and remodel 
the conditions of their service.” That seems to usa 
very bad piece of logic. Alter machinery that will not work. 
When it does work well, however, forbear in the search for 
the “ better” to disturb the “well.” It seems to us that 
what is wanted in approaching the Volunteer question 
is to try to develop the force along the old lines. To put 
the matter vulgarly, we want “more where those came 
from.” We want, that is, a Volunteer Force which will 
give us the maximum of Volunteers. To get this, we 
ought to develop on the old lines, and not try, as do the 
new Regulations, to substitute a more highly trained 
Volunteer for the old type of Volunteer,—to turn, as we 
have so often put it, the Volunteer into an imitation 
Regular. The Volunteers served us too well for that. Let 
us not change the nature of the Volunteers till we find that 
they have failed us instead of helping us at the time of need. 
The quality has been proved good. What we want is 
plenty of it. But the new system is rapidly reducing the 
Volunteers in quantity, and not improving, 1/, indeed, it is 
not lowering, them in quality. 





THE SUCCESS OF GERMAN FEDERATION. 


FFXHE death of the King of Saxony, and the deep impact 
which it has made on German feeling, call attention 
to a German fact too often forgotten in this country,— 
namely, the remarkable and unexpected success which has 
attended their system of federation. That system is 
absolutely unique in the history of the world, and like 
many another system, seems to have succeeded because its 
success was @ priori impossible. There never was a Con- 
stitution which looked so much as if it had been suggested 
by a citizen of Laputa. Supreme power in the Empire 
was entrusted under the federal pact to an Emperor 
who was recognised throughout its extent as one “ War 
Lord,” as supreme Foreign Minister with an ill-defined 
treaty-making power, and as an Overlord possessing on 
great subjects a vague, but still far-reaching, right of 
initiative. This great Monarch, who being always a 
Hohenzollern was sure to waste no power entrusted to him, 
was to be advised, and sometimes controlled, by an Upper 
House representing, not the States, but the Princes of 
Germany, and at once criticised and financed by a Lower 
House elected by universal suffrage. Within the structure 
thus created, therefore, feudal sovereignty and extreme 
Liberalism met and collided with each other. It positively 
looked at first as if Prince Bismarck had wished the scheme 
to fail, and had laid mines in order to produce explosions. 
How was it possible, thoughtful men inquired, for forces so 
great, so varied, so essentially in conflict as to their interests, 
and so nearly equal in their power of locking the wheels 
to work together in harmony and with effect ? Yet they have 





Volunteers who enlisted in the Regular Army during the 





so worked for more than thirty years marked by great events, 
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and Germany as a political entity is even more energetic 
and more felt throughout the whole world than she was in 
1871. ‘‘Germany” has become a living force, till the 
world half forgets that it is a congeries of forces, and 
puzzles itself in the effort to remember that Prussia and 
Germany are separate entities. In all that time there has 
been no serious internal collision due to the Constitution, 
nor does there appear to be any probability of one. That 
result, so little looked for and so great, has been due in 
part, no doubt, to many circumstances not wholly within 
German control, but it must also have been due to grea 
self-control and wisdom on the part of her leading men. 
The drawing together of France and Russia, which was 





from the first imevitable, has, of course, clamped the | 


German barrel. Partners do not quarrel when quarrel- 
ling must mean their rivals’ success, and fear of the enemy 
on either side of them has done much to make Germans 
moderate the vigour of ail internal disputes. They must 
hold together to live, and consequently they do. Then the 
Austrian Alliance helped. When the Austrian Emperor 
in his magnificent pride pardoned the Hohenzollern and 
accepted his alliance, he gave up not only the right of re- 
building his position in Germany, but of intriguing in the 
territories of his ally; and without Austria to play off 
against Prussia the smaller Princes became comparatively 
powerless. That had been their policy for centuries, and 
it did not end when Austria fell at Sadowa; but it did end 
when the Hapsburgs, who always learn from defeat, 
accepted the new position with its new guarantees. 
And then, no doubt, the “ world policy” of William IL, 
with its correlative, a great Fleet, both of which 
were impossible without unity, attracted all Germans, 
because all saw in it at least a chance of emerging from 
national poverty into national wealth. We know here in 
this island how that thought smoothed for Scotchmen the 
Union with England, and the Germans are Scotch in their 
desire for material prosperity. Nevertheless, much must 
have been due to individuals,—to the Emperor William 
first of all, who has carried his sceptre high, but not used 
it as a weapon to crush his Paladins; to the two or three 
wise Princes, such as the late King of Saxony, the still living 
Grand Duke of Baden, and the Prince-Regent of Bavaria 
—who had at least one horribly difficult affair to settle, the 
dispute about the separateness of his Army—and to one or 
two able men within the Bundesrath itself, who must now 
and again have been almost overtaxed, yet who have done 
great work, like our own Civil servants, in silence and 
obscurity. One would like, for the sake of the future 
historian, a report of their conversations. These person- 
ages among them have performed a really wonderful 
political feat, and deserve « credit all the greater because 
they have not been stimulated by popular applause. They 
have silently bound sticks differing in weight, in shape, 
and in tenacity into a club of Hercules, and though such 
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is strictly a Federation. We are by no means of opinion, as 
Tennyson apparently was, that such an agglomeration would 
tend to human happiness, holding it better for intel lectual 
progress that the nations should be allied and peaceful 
than that they should be merged in each other ; but events 
and fears are sometimes stronger than all reasons. Cer- 
tainly the political structure of Germany, tested as it 
has been by its stability through thirty years of storm and 
stress, conveys a lesson to politicians, and one which as 
time goes on may have greater and greater effect. It sug- 
gests that you can build without previously pulverising all 
materials. It is to the credit of the late King of Saxony’s 
far-sightedness that he perceived the strength of that 
structure, and often suppressed himself in order to labour 
at upholding and perfecting it. He must have possessed 
a very keen and reflective brain, and his position as a 
Catholic King ruling Protestant subjects, yet entirely 
trusted by them, and advising a Protestant Overlord, 
was so separate and unusual that we hope yet to see 
a memoir by an adequate hand which will reveal to the 
world both his work and his personality. A counselling 
King! That is a great position, and one which it has 
fallen to very few to fill. That he was a great soldier 
besides matters comparatively little, though had he not 
been at Gravelotte there might never have been a Germany. 





THE HUMOURS OF RATING. 


PP. in no civilised country is so much money 

raised with so little difficulty and so much irritation 
as in England. We are not speaking of our taxation. Not 
even in war time is that heavy compared with the benefits 
we receive from it. But this cannot be said of our rates. 
For them no one, except possibly the collector, has a good 
word. They are paid grudgingly because no one has any 
‘lear idea of what they get in return. We question, how- 
ever, whether it is the amount demanded that causes most 
annoyance. That might be tolerable if only we were better 
informed as to the process by which our liability is caleu- 
lated. That a process of some kind is at work Londoners, 
at all events, know, because every five years there comes a 
quinquennial valuation, and the almost universal experi- 
ence is that the effect of this is to increase the rateable 
value of the house. The tree has grown while we slept. 
We went to bed in a house worth so much a year, we wake 
up in one worthever so much more. Not one of us can say 
what rateable value means or why in a given case it should 
be greater to-day than it was five years ago. Moreover, 
there is some reason to suspect that the authors of the 
increased valuation are equally ignorant. They go by 
no definite principle beyond the general assumption that 
house property is rising in value every day. Here is a 
true story which illustrates this. At the last valuation 
a householder living in a certain district in London 


binding of sticks seems simple, it is the task in which the| found, as usual, that his house was more valuable 


greatest statesmen have often failed. 


you try it—as, for example, Lord Rosebery has recently | 


tried it—how separate and how perverse the able really are. 


You never know till | than it had been five years before. 


It is just like them to be caught and bound together by a | 


device which appears inept, when a logical and consistent 
system would have driven them all apart in inextricable 
contusion. 

Some day, not to-morrow, but still, it may be, within our 
children’s lifetimes, Europe may have occasion to study 
the German Confederation very closely. There is a hint 
in it for that federation of the Continent which seems so far 
off, but which may be closer than diplomatists now dream. 
If the Triple Alliance fought the Dual Alliance to the death, 
it might be very near, Europe finding in it the only road 
of escape from an otherwise endless vista of misery, blood- 
shed, and loss; and so also it might be near if any events 
should sharpen the distrust already expressed by Con- 
tinental statesmen of Anglo-Saxon ambition and designs. 
Tn either case statesmen would want to create some central 
authority, not too strong, which should be able to coexist 
with separate States, which would be for certain purposes 
beneath it, yet would be in no way ail alike, as the States of 
the American Union are. The German Constitution shows 





He set to work 
to consider what changes had taken place in the neigh- 
bourhood, and all that he could make out was that housas 
were everywhere giving place to flats. His acquaintance 
lived more and more in flats, every vacant plot of ground 
seemed to be at once utilised for building flats, and as a 
consequence of this change the demand for houses was 
on the decline. If, then, he argued, there is any change in 
the value of my house, it is a change for the worse, not 
for the better, and accordingly he appealed against the 
new valuation. The authorities could not dispute his 
reasoning, and though they refused to make his assess- 
ment less, they consented to leave it what it had been. 
But they had never thought of this for themselves. All 
that they had to go upon was a general notion that, as 
London was daily growing richer, each house must neces- 
sarily be worth more each time that it was valued. Nor 
did their enlightenment on this point carry them very far. 
They allowed the particular appeal, but it is not on record 
that they made any change in the assessment of the neigh- 
bours who had not appealed. 

Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, as Recorder of Oxford, has lately 


| been engaged in hearing arguments as to the principle on 


a way in which that apparently insoluble problem might | which the valuation of certain buildings belonging to the 


be solved without getiing rid of Princes, 


without | Colleges and the University is ascertained. 


What is the 


destroying freedom, and without making the central | Sheldonian Theatre worth? What is Magdalen College 
authority absolute in the last resort, as, for instance, the | worth? On what lines ought a valuer to go when he sets 


Viceroy is in our Indian Empire, which from one pointof view * himself to answer these questions P Mr. Lyttelton rightly 
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describes the case as one of great difficulty. In fact, 
there seems to be no obvious principle on which to 
decide it. The buildings cannot be compared with any 
similar buildings, for no similar buildings exist. They 
cannot be rated on the profits made by the occupiers, for 
the University makes no profits. It barely pays its way, and 
that only with great difficulty. You cannot speak of their 
market value, for many of them are used rather because 
they are there than because they are adapted to the pur- 
pose for which they are used. Moreover, in the case of 
some of the University buildings the University is the only 
possible tenant. Before they could be of use to any oneelse 
they would have to be pulled down and rebuilt. It is not very 
easy for the layman to understand the basis of valuation 
which Mr. Lyttelton ultimately adopted. He calls it “ the 
substituted building basis,” and it seems to be this: The 

urpose for which the building the rateable value of which 
a to be determined is used is first ascertained, and then 
the cost of erecting an imaginary building for the same 
purpose is calculated. In this way the utility value of the 
existing building is arrived at. Applying this, for 
example, to the New Schools, the valuer would consider how 
many students present themselves for examination, and 
how large a building it would be necessary to put up for 
their use. The assessment arrived at by this process 
would certainly be smaller, and might be very much 
smaller, than the actual cost of Mr. Jackson’s work. The 
University rightly consider the architectural beauty of 
what they build, but mere beauty is not rateable. If 
Westminster Abbey had to be rated, the only reasonable 
process would be to treat it as a building in which a 
certain number of people can worship, and to pay no 
attention to its historical importance or its architectural 
magnificence. 

In the case of Magdalen College, the College appealed 
against a rate of £5,625 gross and £4,500 net, being an 
increase of 50 per cent. on a compromise arrived at in 1895. 
In the only account we have seen of Mr. Lyttelton’s 
judgment the rate actually substituted for these figures is 
not mentioned. We only learn, as we should have 
expected to learn, that in this instance, as in that of the 
University buildings, the reduction was substantial, and 
that it carried costs. The principle on which Mr. Lyttelton 
went was the same in both cases,—the substituted building 
principle. The counsel for the city authorities asked to 
have the College buildings valued as they stand, and they 
objected to the “substituted building” method on the 
ground that “it withdrew from ‘the contractor’s basis’ 
its solitary element of precision—viz., the value of what 
existed—and imported into it an element of conjecture — 
viz., the value of what witnesses thought ought to exist.” 
But,as Mr. Lyttelton points out, totake the contractor’s basis 
would lead to results of the utmost extravagance. What 
rent, for example, could a tenant from year to year be reason- 
ably expected to pay for Magdalen Tower, and how far would 
this rental go to meet the estimated cost of building it? 
As regards Magdalen Chapel, the counsel for the city 
thought that on the “substituted building” principle its 
rateable value should be nearly £2,000. Mr. Lyttelton 
struck a cypher off this sum, on the ground that it was un- 
reasonable to expect the College to pay more than £200 
a year for the chapel alone, when, as it would be useless 
toany one else, the College was the only practicable tenant. 

Perhaps in this present week a part of Mr. Lyttelton’s 
judgment which may excite surprise is his exception of the 
Sheldonian Theatre as being, “on the evidence, of little, if 
any, practical use to the University.” Was, then, the 
Commemoration of ‘Tuesday of no _ practical use? 
Would the conferring of degrees have the same value if 
it took place in the Convocation House or in Christ Church 
Hall, specially lent for the occasion? Have the proceed- 
ings in the Undergraduates’ Gallery lost their value,— 
being, as they are, the only representation of that popular 
element which plays so large a part in the elections in a 
Scottish University ? Would the reading of the Newdigate 
or the Latin Essay be as joyously drowned in any other place? 
Would the eccentricities—perhaps the calculated eccen- 
tricities—of male costume be anywhere else the subject of 
such uproarious criticism ? Would the elementary process 
of classification involved in the welcomes accorded to the 
ladies in blue and the ladies in pink give such satisfaction 





links on the University to the proceedings of Commemo. 
ration Week. What, we wonder, could have been the eyj: 
dence that led the Recorder to the harsh conclusion that 
the one building that imparts dignity to what would other. 
wise be a miscellaneous assortment of balls and garden 
parties has no rateable value! 








THE RETICENCE OF LEARNING. 


HE death of Lord Acton has removed from the sphere ot 
human mental activity a man of prodigious learning 
and of abnormal gifts. Men of encyclopaedic knowledge at 
the present day are rare. The multiplicity of subjects and of 
books has of necessity created specialists in every branch of 
thought, and it is only the rarest of men that can earnestly 
assert dominion over any large tract of literature. Before 
the invention of printing, and indeed for a century or more 
afterwards, it was possible for a man of great gifts to compass 
the whole knowledge of his time. The learning of Robert 
Burton, for instance, was vast, and in his wholesale absorp- 
tion of classical and mediaeval literature we seem to see a 
type of intelligence not very remote from that of the late Lord 
Acton. Indeed, the comparison between the two men is more 
than superficial. Lord Acton was probably one of the few 
scholars capable of competently editing the “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” of tracing the sources of Burton’s amazing 
compilation. The output of each was, comparatively speaking, 
meagre; each was tied by a somewhat crabbed style directly 
due to the overflow of knowledge; each from first to last 
was blessed with the absence of all those anxieties that are 
involved in narrowness of means. In each case we may say 
that the scholar had half a century in which to amass a hoard 
of learning of incalculable wealth, and in each case the scholar 
never ceased from striving :— 
“Did not he magnify the mind, show clear 
Just what it all meant?” 
We wight also compare Lord Acton with Sir Thomas Browne, 
but this comparison is rendered less valuable by the fact that, 
though Browne’s output was so small, the perfect magniti- 
cence of his prose places him almost alone in literature. 
Robert Burton is, therefore, a better example of the literary 
type that immediately occurs to the mind when the 
apparently small productive power of Lord Acton is considered. 
It is not often in modern times that any complaint can be 
levelled at any man for paucity of literary production. The 
reticence of learning is so rare in these days that to com- 
plain of a notable instance may seem an uncalled-for criticism. 
Yet we do deeply regret any instance of such reticence. 
The feverish volubility of ignorance, the amazing output of 
illiterature—to coin a much-needed word—that distinguishes 
the present epoch renders all the more necessary the 
measured productions of the scholar and the sage. The 
absence of production when production is both possible 
and desirable (since any production must bear the burning 
stamp of originality and learning) is infinitely sad, and the 
sense of loss that follows the apparently complete extinction of 
great learning is among the bitter tears of things. There 
arises the real note of tragedy when the earth closes over some 
mute inglorious Milton, or over a man whose capacious intellect 
refused to unroll, let us say, the European history of the late 
Middle Ages. We seem to remember a story of an Oxford 
scholar of great learning. He published little or nothing, 
and one day when he felt death was not far off he 
deliberately destroyed notes and annotations of priceless 
value. He absolutely refused to bequeath the fruits of his 
labours to posterity, and is forgotten. Such a story sets 
the mind thinking on the whole intricate problem of literary 
production. 


What is the stimulus to literary production? It is no easy 
question toanswer. The best, the most durable work, the work 
that has really affected the world in its course toward higher 
things, has been done because it had to be done as an answer to 
an inward command. Genius most often will out. It laughs 
at bars, and makes to itself ladders of escape from the most un- 
promising material. Butis italwaysso? Do notchill penury, 
great riches, great position, ill-health, deep sorrows, personal 
misfortunes often imprison literary genius beyond all hope or 





under any other roof? What goes on in the Sheldonian 
Theatre on this one day in the year is the only thing that 





possibility of escape? It is possible that any one of these 
things may have deprived the world of the works of geniua. 
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It would, however, we think, be difficult really to prove this, 
for the man or woman who possesses genius in any one thing 
js as a rule given a personal capacity in respect to that one 
thing of an extraordinary character, and the personality that 
is crushed by its environment is almost by hypothesis not 
possessed of genius. Death and disease would appear to be 
the only possible extinguishers of true genius, On the other 
hand, the very things that would seem to be stumbling- 
blocks in the path of genius have, as the history of letters 
shows, been the motive forces that have compelled latent 
genius to develop. 

The history of English literature, the history of all literature, 

shows that poverty has been in numberless cases the stimulating 
force that has positively given the first impulse to production. 
Necessity is a mother of invention—or shall we say a father ?— 
who knows well that work, hard work and continuous work, is 
the best of all things for most men. It cannot, however, be 
denied that poverty plays havoc with the literature of talent, 
and many a man who could have done good literary work has 
done bad work enough year in year out under the pressure of 
financial necessity. But if poverty has been a real help to 
genius, can the same be said about riches and position? Are 
these things under any circumstances helps to production? 
Do they not rather hinder by the sense of security that they 
are supposed to involve? We should say that, given genius, 
they help production, but given merely talent, they are as 
deadly, or almost as deadly, as poverty. Lord Byron is cer- 
tainly a case in point. His genius was absolutely unfettered 
by his rank, as unfettered as was that of Burns by his poverty. 
But was not Lord Acton a case on the other side? Had he not 
been fettered by the greatness, the ease, the security, of his 
position, would he not have given us results that would have 
rivalled the work of one of his own blood,—Edward Gibbon ? 
The answer on the facts is clear. Lord Acton certainly was 
not fettered. He was a prodigious worker, and brought into 
play for the purposes of his work all the forces that his great 
position gave him. The fact of poverty with such a man 
might, nay, would, have been a stimulus to work that would 
have enabled him to satisfy his hunger for knowledge; but his 
aim would still have been rather the acquisition of knowledge 
for its own sake than the production of original work. The 
hunger for pure knowledge is a consuming fire, but by itself it 
is not genius, nor is it a stimulus to literary production. Such 
a hunger may be in itself the most complete selfishness, There 
are even to-day men who are merely intellectual gluttons, to 
whom books and knowledge are as food is to the gourmand or 
as drink is to the drunkard; who communicate none of their 
pleasure to others; who have no desire to better either 
themselves or the world by their learning; who would as 
soon cook a dinner as write a book. On the other hand, 
there is the hunger for knowledge that is absolutely unselfish, 
—a hunger that accumulates knowledge ceaselessly, and gives 
it away with an unknown hand to those who can and will use 
it for productive purposes. Such scholars are not so rare as 
a competitive world might think: The writer could tell of at 
least one instance of a scholar giving away the results of 
intense original historical research with a free hand, and seeing 
without a pang those results published without acknowledg- 
ment. That is the unselfish hunger for knowledge, a hunger 
that is an indirect stimulus to production. We believe that 
Lord Acton’s labours will have, and have had, the same stimu- 
lating effect. His presence as a Professor of History indeed 
gave others energy and power to produce under his learned 
und fostering influence. 


We are therefore inclined on the whole to believe that the 
stimulus to literary production exists within, and not without, 
the man. It is not external circumstances, poverty or riches, 
sickness or health, greatness or humbleness, that determine 
the productions or output of genius. It is the characteristics 
of the man that determine, not what he shall learn or what 
he shall think, but what he shail do. We may imagine a man 
endowed with Nature’s richest intellectual gifts and blessed 
with untold accumulations of learning who could produce 
nothing because of a humility of nature that continually 
warned him of his real ignorance, or because of an unambitious 
disposition that held him back from production, or because of 
timidity that shrank from production. On the other hand, we 
can imagine this same man, hamble, unambitious, timid, 


suddenly driven to production by the belief that by doing so 


he could advance the truths of religion or science, or could 
make the world happier or better. A stimulus from without, 
such as poverty, may start production, of course, but that 
is merely the physical awakening of a disposition that in 
any circumstances would have been awakened in some way 
at some time. True literature is the voice of the soul calling 
from the windows of the house of clay in response to those 
things of life that touch the nature of the soul that speaks. 





WORDS. 


“fPXHE generality of mankind,” says Robert South, “is 

wholly and absolutely governed by words, without, 
nay, even for the most part against, the knowledge men have 
of things.” This is, of course, a rhetorical exaggeration; 
nevertheless, among their friends and acquaintance it is by 
words that most men are justified or condemned. “ The truth 
is,” South goes on, “ he who will consider these matters shall 
find there is a certain bewitchery or fascination in words 
which makes them operate with a force beyond what he can 
naturally give account of. For would not a man think ill 
deeds and shrewd turns should reach further and strike 
deeper than ill words? and yet many instances might be 
given in which men much more easily pardoned ill things done 
than ill things said against them. Such a peculiar rancour 
and venom do they leave behind them in men’s minds, and so 
much more poisonously and incurably does the serpent bite 
with his tongue than with his teeth.” 


Every man begins life, whether he is born rich or poor, with 
his fortune to make—that is, with his prosperity and his 
happiness to secure—and in this business there can be no 
doubt that his chief stock-in-trade is words. On what does 
happiness—we mean well-being rather than joy—depend ? 
Principally, we take it, upon the goodwill of our fellow-creatures, 
Few of us intentionally do “shrewd turns” to our neighbours, 
On the other hand, we do not, asa rule, do acts of startling 
beneficence towards them. Our relations with them are 
for the most part verbal, and on the nature of these verbal 
relations depends what we may call our inward prosperity. 
Take the extreme instance of a man’s relation to his children. 
The average father is kind in action. Nature, principle, 
and public opinion alike press him to kindness, and he 
probably spends upon them a generous, or at least a just, pro- 
portion of his income. But whether their mutual relations 
are a constant source of happiness or a continual source 
of friction is in nine cases out of ten a matter of words. 
To go outside the family and consider friendship. Most 
friendships, if we could trace them to their origin, if we could 
fix the precise psychological moment at which they were 
evolved out of acquaintanceship, we should find to be 
founded on a single conversation, or even on a single sentence. 
But, apart from the greater affections and intimacies of life, 
the general consensus of goodwill which a man earns by his 
words is of inestimable value. Nothing is so likely to bring 
him worldly success, and nothing so sure to sweeten worldly 
failure. A congenial mental atmosphere such as a man 
moves in who is really well liked is to his advantage in every 
single particular, and may even benefit his health and tend to 
longevity. 


Now, if all this is true, why do such an extraordinary 
number of people play fast-and-loose with their happiness, 
take so little trouble to bind the affections of their world by fair 
words, and indulge themselves so wantonly in verbal cruelty ? 
It is not uncommon for those who, so far as action is concerned, 
leave little to be desired, to go about armed with the whip of 
sarcasm, with which to torment their neighbours. They get so 
much pleasure out of watching the accurate way in which their 
cuts go home and the winces of their victims that finally the 
sport becomes absorbing, and they do not spire even those 
they love, until one day they find to their horror that they 
have destroyed that delicate plant known as natural affection, 
and that their children stand by unmoved while they remind 
them of every sacrifice they have made for their sakes. “ Hard 
words break no bones” is one of those proverbs whose literal 
truth conceals its metaphorical falsity. Sarcastic people 
excuse themselves to themselves upon two scores. One is that 
though their tongues are sharp their hearts are kind; and the 
other is that they are blessed with a sense of humour above 





their fellows. Now a good heart is a great possession, but if 
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a man carefully conceals his treasure he cannot expect to get | others, but surely the sacrifice of the habit of 


credit for it. A sense of humour also is in its civilised form 
an invaluable social gift, but in its more punitive forms it is a 
dangerous plaything quite unsuited to present-day life. 
The root of laughter is said to be found in surprise, 
and many men feel, in common with many dogs, a strange 
temptation to give a timid person a fright. They will 
rush upon a stranger with a remark they feel sure he will 
not understand merely for the pleasure of administering a 
slight shock, just as dogs rush upon some one who they 
think is walking delicately. A cool answer may make them 
friendly, but the least show of panic gives a momentary sense 
of intense pleasure. In a dog such conduct is, to our mind, 
excusable. All pet animals have the attributes of extreme 
youth. Children also love to give their elders a start. When 
we see a baby totter from some place of imaginary conceal- 
ment, where ostrich-like it has hidden its face, and throw 
itself with a shout upon its mother, we may study with amuse- 
ment the aboriginal joke. But such childish things should be 
put away in later life. We do not, of course, mean that codes 
of manners should be framed for cowards, A person who is 
made uncomfortable by a whimsical or ironical remark is a fool. 
Trony and sarcasm overlap, but, roughly speaking, the differ- 
ence between them is a matter of intention. The object of 
sarcasm is chiefly to give pain; the object of irony is chiefly 
to give pleasure either by a sense of amusement or of novelty. 

Irony is often a delightful element in talk, and is most often 
indulged in by those who have a scrupulous sense of the fit- 
ness of things, and what is called a very light touch. They 
desire, perhaps, to make a serious suggestion at a moment 
when no one is speaking seriously. Such a suggestion can 
only be made under cover of laughter. Or they feel it a duty to 
express a disapproval which plainly stated would appear priggish 
or unmannerly, Or perhaps they desire to do a verbal kindness 
which cannot be openly performed. All these things may 
be successfully done by the skilful use of irony. Such in- 
stances give ample scope for kindly satire. But no form of 
verbal pleasure ought to be indulged in which is in its nature 
unsocial, and pleasing only to the speaker, because it creates a 
multitude of frivolous dislikes, each of which tends to increase 
the heaviness of the social atmosphere, and so to decrease the 
happiness of life. 


What a much more agreeable place the world would be if 
every one gave a little more attention to that very “white 
art "—“the magick of words”—if we were not ashamed to 
give a little more effort and a little more study to saying 
“the right thing.” Why are we rather fond of being oblivious 
to the moods of our interlocutors, and yet so unreasonable as 
to admire those who are not? Why do we not take the 
trouble to speak the language of those to whom we address 
ourselves, to avoid airing our superior knowledge of books or 
social things in the ears of the ignorant, or our sense of the 
ludicrous in talking to those who are by nature literal? 
Why do we wreak our anger against circumstances on 
the heads of those who did not make them, and _ insist 
on piping to those that mourn and mourning to those 
who would like to dance, until sensitive people shut 
themselves up to avoid the charivart of social discord? It 
is surely worth as much trouble to be generally sympathetic 
and seasonably amusing as it is to offer fine food and grand 
entertainments to our friends. Both ave done to increase the 
happiness of life, and if a man will but work at life as he 
works at his profession he will succeed in so increasing it, and 
in thus working he will find that he is dealing in words. But 
it may be said,—Are you sure that you are inculcating any- 
thing but a very refined form of universal flattery, a delicate 
method of worming oneself into the good graces of others? 
We do not think so. If we advise a young man to be attentive 
to his business, economical with his money, thoughtful and 
energetic in all that concerns his affairs, we cannot there- 
fore be said to advise him to cheat or to depart for 
one moment from the most scrupulous dictates of 
financial honour. It is possible, of course, to obtain 
prosperity by dishonesty, but that is no reason for not 
trying to attain it honourably. All good ends may be 


sought by unworthy means; nevertheless the end remains in 
itself good. Happiness is, we maintain,a goodend. The only 
question is,—How much sacrifice is it worth? Well, certainly 








not the sacrifice of sincerity and certainly not the sacrifice of 





mental 
laziness, which is only self-sacrifice. If by a little 
treuble we can create for ourselves a sweet atmosphere 
in which to live, we are surely doing nothing of which 
we need be ashamed. After all, no one breathes his own 
atmosphere alone; others breathe it with him. If happiness 
is a despicable object, let us face the fact sincerely and give 
up all the many things which we now do openly and exclu. 
sively to obtain it. If it is not, why should we not pull our. 
selves together, give our attention to the game, and play up? 





THE RAVENGLASS GULLERY. 


T Ravenglass, on the Cumberland coast, three small 
rivers, descending from the Lake Country, flow into 
the sea together. They join and form a wide and muddy 
estuary, which is separated from the sea by a bank of sand. 
hills, At one end of this range of hillocks there is a gap, 
through which the tide rises and falls in the estuary, and the 
fresh waters of the Esk, the Mite, and the Irt make their 
way into the ocean. At the other end the sandhills are 
connected with the mainland, near the village of Drigg, 
about three miles up the coast. On this breezy and 
secluded peninsula black-headed gulls have formed a gullery 
or nesting colony. The range of dunes is about half-a-mile 
wide and three miles long. On the one side is the Irish 
Sea, breaking upon a long stretch of sandy shore. On 
the other side the muddy waters of the tidal river ebb 
At low tide one can wade across; at high tide 
one can cross in a boat from Ravenglass. There is always a 
certain charm about the flats round an estuary. A pleasing 
colouring, a strange vegetation, and plentiful bird-life are 
produced or attracted by the brackish water. At Ravenglass 
you have in addition a background of mountains. The Cum- 
berland fells rise green and brown in the sunshine, with 
Seafell Pike, capped with white clouds, in the furthest 
distance. 


and flow. 


To visit this spot in May, during the nesting season of the 
guils, is one of the most agreeable and wonderful excur- 
sions that an ornithologist can enjoy. Having crossed the 
estuary, you land upon a bank of wet and crunching shingle, 
which changes as you advance into the purest and driest sand. 
In front rises the long, low range of sandhills, and even at a 
distance the cries of the gulls, flying round above their mates, 
are noisy and strident. The hills for the most part produce 
nothing but dry, greyish sea-grass. Some slopes have nothing 
on them but pure, dry drifted sand. Occasionally the 
hollows, where a richer soil prevails, are filled with a tolerable 
turf and carpeted with violets and thrift. Everywhere lie 
broken shells, scraps of seaweed and wreckage, and the 
bleached and scattered bones of deceased rabbits. How 
long the gulls have resorted to this site, no record apparently 
exists. Under the protection of Lord Muncaster the 
colony has vastly increased in the last ten or twenty years. 
Probably it has existed from time immemorial. But until 
comparatively recent days the eggs were carried off in 
basketfuls, and the parent birds so much persecuted that 
they could hardly hold their own. Now they nest in security, 
and a vigilant keeper watches over their safety. Although 
the birds have so greatly increased in numbers, it may be that 
the original ancestors of the existing colony saw the Roman 
legions marching up Eskdale, and supplied fresh eggs for the 
Roman garrison which guarded the ford below Muncaster 
Castle. Most gulls are gregarious during the nesting season, 
and have a strong attachment for their old homes. Some 
species choose rocky cliffs. Other prefer to nest upon the 
ground, in marshes or on sandhills, sometimes at some distance 
from the sea. The black-headed gulls are of the latter 
class, and their colonies are well known in many counties. 
There can, however, be very few gulleries so large and so 
flourishing as this present one. Many acres of these dunes 
are occupied by their nests, often almost touching, sometimes 
a few yards apart. Now and then a solitary nest is built by 
an eccentric pair fifty or a hundred yards from the rest on 
some attractive slope. Hach year a little more land is occu- 
pied, and new sandhills to the north are built upon. The 
nests themselves are poor structures of coarse grass and dry 
bents. They are just firm enough to keep the eggs from 
rolling down the sandy slopes. Most of the nests are placed 
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along the top ridges of the dunes, The approaching stranger 
is greeted with deafening cries from thousands of excited 
parents. The birds, which at a distance cover the ground 
like white dots, rise in a mass into the air. It is difficult 
to tread between the nests, and when the visitor stops, 
or touches the eggs. the owners may be singled out at once 
among the numbers overhead. Their anxiety is redoubled, 
their vociferations increase, and they swoop down within a 
few feet of your head. As soon as you pass on, their alarm is 
removed, and all settle down immediately behind you. In 
each nest there are generally two or three big greenish eggs 
mottled with brown. Occasionally you may find four in one 
nest; and very often, when they have been pillaged by jack- 
daws, who regularly come to rob them, there is only a solitary 
egg. 

Upon the occasion of this visit (which was on May 17th) the 
eggs were just hatching. There were young birds a few days 
old, which had already left the nests and crouched motionless 
beside them. They were pretty little brown creatures, with 
large eyes and soft down. Others, a few days older, were 
strong upon their legs, and ran like young ostriches 
through the sand until they tumbled headlong down some 
treacherous sandy slope or got caught in the long sea-grass. 
There were eggs just chipped, and one could see the bills of 
the little onea working at the hole. There were youngsters 
half out of the egg, and others completely hatched, but still 
wet and sticky. It was difficult to believe that among this 
crowd and confusion the old birds would be always able to 
recognise and collect their families. The sand was covered 
with their footprints ; but strange to say, no stench rose from 
this crowded population. The nesting colonies of sea birds 
are commonly stinking places; but here the pure dry 
sand disinfected the guano, and absorbed any scraps of 
wasted food. As you walked across the links towards 
the place where they descended at a steep angle to the shore, 
fresh birds always rose as sand-ridge after sand-ridge was 
crossed. They swooped vociferous and screeching above. By 
shouting and clapping your hands it was possible to put the 
whole settlement immediately round you to flight, and reduce 
them to silence for a few moments. But in less than a minute 
they returned, more fearless than ever, ready to settle as soon 
as you were a dozen yards from their nests. Such a place 
affords a delightful spectacle to a naturalist. The grey sea, 
the long row of yellow sandhills, the distant Cumbrian 
Mountains, the deafening, shrill music from the clouds of birds, 
make you feel like a traveller landing upon some unexplored 
island where nothing but sea-fowl resent the intrusion. 
How many gulls there might be it was impossible to estimate. 
The question naturally suggested itself. The keeper promptly 
answered that there were two millions and a half! Over 
a million pair of birds is on the face of it absurd, but there 
must be thousands, and perhaps tens of thousands, and 
they are increasing fast. It is said that some of them 
are refugees from Walney Island, where the extending 
industries of Barrow have invaded and disturbed their ancient 
haunts. 


Except during the breeding season these Ravenglass gulls 
are scattered all round our coasts, and the black (or dark 
brown) hood which they put on in spring is a dirty white or 
grey in autumn and winter. In spring, having assumed their 
nuptial plumage, they assemble at these old-established 
nesting-places,—the earliest comers arrive often before the 
end of February. In May they lay their eggs, and every- 
thing is bustle and exertion until the young are fledged. 
Then they all depart, and the gullery is deserted. <A 
few addled eggs, the remains of old nests, and the dried 
carcases of those that have died alone mark the place. 
Until the following spring they wander north and south; and 
some may be finding their food in Thurso Harbour, whilst 
others have made their way up the river Thames. These are 
the gulls which hover off the Embankment and erowd upon 
the waters in the parks. They are almost all of this species: 
badly named “black-headed” gulls, since in summer their 
heads are brown and in winter white, but easily recognised by 
their small size and red legs. They spend their time mostly 
searching like scavengers for refuse in estuaries and harbours. 
or flying after ships round the coast, or following the ploug!, 
and devouring the grubs which are turned up. Thus the} 
have a varied existence, and one may be permitted to wonder 








\ 





which is the happier time: on the sandhills between Raven- 
glass and Drigg, or scrambling for bread-crumbs in St. 
James’s Park. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
a ee 
GODLY UNION AND CONCORD. 
[To Tue EpiTor oF THE “‘SPrectaToz.” | 

S1r,—I should be glad if I could bring under the notice of 
your readers a striking book* in which Canon Henson 
discusses with what seems to me much power of reasoning a 
very pressing question. He begins it with a candid recan- 
tation of old opinions. He had blamed Bishop Perowne for 
admitting Nonconformists to Communion at Grindelwald, and 
Archdeacon Sinclair for advocating recognition of non- 
episcopal Churches. Now he says: “I have come to think 
that I was wrong, and Bishop Perowne and Archdeacon 
Sinclair right on those issues.” Theadmission will not preju- 
dice Canon Henson in the eyes of reasonable men. Of all 
methods of controversy the most sterile is the attempt to con- 
fute an antagonist by bringing up against him former utter- 
ances; of all attitudes of mind the most hopeless that which 
resents the suggestion that years may bring a wider know- 
ledge and clearer insight. There are men who will even pray 
most sincerely to be guided, while they fix most determinately 
the precise points which they are to reach. His position thus 
stated, Canon Henson proceeds to insist on the urgency of the 
situation. The “insensate jealousies and contlicts of the 
Churches” make impossible a system of religious education, tie 
our hands when we would deal with the great social problems 
of the day, and hinder missionary effort. The cause of these 
divisions he sees in the doctrine of “ divine-right Episcopacy.” 
He then addresses himself to the examination of this doctrine, 
criticising with severity Professor Moberly’s statement of it 
in his “ Ministerial Priesthood.” Into that criticism I shall 
not attempt to follow him. One of the most telling parts of 
it is a column of contrasted quotations from the “ Theophilus 
Anglicanus” of Bishop Wordsworth (pére) and “ The Ministry 
of Grace”’ of Bishop Wordsworth (fils). The younger theologian 
finds in his “ dispassionate study of the evidence ” of primitive 
Church government “a practical basis for that reunion 
between Episcopalians and Presbyterians which is one of 
the most obviously necessary tasks of English-speaking 
Christianity.” I have no wish to push Bishop John Words- 
worth to larger conclusions than those which he himself accepts. 
Still, it may fairly be said that a concordat which would in- 
clude Presbyterians would hardly leave outside other orthodox 
Communions. Is it too much to hope that some day we shall 
cease to class among things that are de fide a system of 
Church government which, however admirable, cannot claim 
a single word of authority from the Master, and finds but the 
slenderest support in the utterances of the earliest teachers 
and rulers of the Church? I cannot do better than let Canon 
Henson state his own views :— 

“The Church answers to its purpose and justifies its existence 
when it creates the Christian character and inspires the Christian 
life. And these are its title-deeds to allegiance, and its demon- 
strations of origin. Where these are there is the Church, recog- 
nizable as such by the general conscience, and therefore approach- 
ing men with unquestioned authority, and receiving to its appeals 
the answering homage of their hearts. Where these are not, 
there is nothing more than the corpse of the Church. Christ 
Himself—let us never forget it—plainly contemplated the possi- 
bility of such spiritual death. His disciples, He said, were ‘the 
salt of the earth,’ but the ‘salt’ might lose its ‘savour,’ and 
become worthless. ‘Occasions of stumbling’ would come, but 
‘Woe to that man through whom they came!’ Constantly this 
warning note is audible throughout the Gospel, and it is sustained 
in the Epistles. Evidently we must reverse the common order. 
Instead of judging Christians by the churches to which they 
belong, we ought to judge the churches by the Christians they 
produce. ‘I'o societies not less than to individuals must Christ’s 
authorized test be applied.” 

A little further on, in recalling the welcome given to the 
Church Congress at Brighton by the Nonconformists of the 
town, he goes on to say :— 

“T remembered that in my study, at work in preparation of tie 
sermons which expressed my obligation as a Christian teacher, I 
drew no invidious distinctions. Baxter and Jeremy 'l'aylor, Dale 





By the Rev. Hensley Heason, London: Jolin 


* Godly Union and Concord, 
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and Gore, Ramsay and Lightfoot, Déllinger and Hort, George 
Adam Smith and Driver, Ritschl] and Moberly, Fairbairn and 
Westcott, Bruce and Sanday, Liddon and Lacordaire—these, and 
many others of all Christian churches, united without difficulty in 
the fellowship of sacred science. It was not otherwise in my devo- 
tions. Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Anglican, Nonconformist were 
reconciled easily enough in the privacy of prayer and meditation. 
The two persons whom I venerated as the best Christians I knew, 
and to whom spiritually I owed most, were not Anglicans. Only 
in the sanctuary itself was the hidaous discovery vouchsafed that 
they were outcasts from my fellowship. I might feed my mind 
with their wisdom, and kindle my devotion with their piety, and 
stir my conscience with their example, but I might not break 
bread with them at the table of our common Lord, nor bear their 
resence as teachers in the churches dedicated to His worship. 
t seemed to me that the love so lavishly expressed in that 
Congress Hall must, at least on our side, be a strangely hollow 
thing.” 
The most ignorant Oriental, whose sole priestly function is to 
drone over aritual which he does not comprehend, the or- 
dained brigand—such a combination has not been unknown 
within the memory of living men—the dancing ministers of 





The result can 
CHURCHMAN. 


the history of the non-Anglican bodies, 
hardly fail to be profitable—I am, Sir, &c., 


[We publish our correspondent’s interesting communication, 
but cannot open our columns to any controversial discussion 
of the subject, which could not be adequately dealt with in the 
space at our disposal. Needless to say, however, we have no 
sympathy with a comprehension designed to produce an 
alliance with the Roman Communion, but not wide enough 
to include the Nonconformists.—Eb. Spectator.] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
pees Caen 
THE MOVEMENT FOR SUSPENDING SELF- 
GOVERNMENT IN CAPE COLONY. 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—I trust that you will permit me to make a few observa- 





Abyssinia, are all, in virtue of their spiritual pedigree, 
immeasurably the superiors of the most illustrious English 
Nonconformists and of the most learned and devout repre- 
sentatives of Scottish or Scandinavian or Teutonic Christianity, 
of Baxter and Watts, of Tegner, and of Oberlin. 


The question is, as has been said, of the greatest moment. 
Whatever we may think ofa policy of splendid isolation in 
the secular domain, it stands self-condemned in spiritual 
matters. Nothing could be more unsatisfactory than the 
position of the Anglican Church, repudiated by the great | 
Churches of the West and of the East—the courtesies of 
Patriarehs, Archbishops, and Archimandrites cannot explain 
away the Synodical anathemas to which they are bound to 
subscribe—and itself repudiating all non-episcopal communi- 
ties, whether at home or abroad. The Sovereign himself un- 
Churches, even un-Christianises, himself when he crosses the 
Scottish border and enters a Presbyterian kirk. The considera- 
tion of mere numbers is disturbing. Without accepting the 
ridiculous understatement of a total Anglican membership of 
three millions throughout the whole world which I lately saw 
quoted, we may yet feel disturbed at the smallness of our | 
numbers, at the insignificance of the result when we have 
subtracted all by whom we are anathematised and all whom 
we ourselves anathematise. This feeling of isolation is 
showing itself in action, or at least in the desire 
to act. There is the movement of Lord Halifax and his 
friends, a movement in which a very large number of 
the clergy is consciously or unconsciously participating. 
And there is the movement which Canon Henson’s volume 
may bé taken to represent, seeking the recognition of non- 
You, Sir, have always advocated inthe | 
possible comprehension in religious | 


episcopal communities. 
Spectator the largest 

matters But it is necessary to say that comprehension 
must not only be in one direction: it must not aim at alliance | 
with Rome, which really means submission to Rome, and | 
maintain an unrelenting hostility to Nonconformity. If we 

are to choose between them, we should at least be following 
the almost unanimous teaching of the great Anglican divines 
by preferring Nonconformity to Rome. This would certainly 
have been the choice of Cosin and Sanderson and Jeremy 
Taylor and Stillingfleet; it might have been the choice even 
of Laud. | 


And what is to be done? Nothing certainly, as Canon 
Henson wisely warns us, by the unauthorised action of in- 
dividuals; much by courageous utterance of carefully thought- 
out convictions such as we have in the volume now before us. 
Not a little may be effected by frank and friendly conference, 
and by giving opportunities for a better mutual understanding. 
I have received by the courtesy of its editor a copy of the 
Eecles parish magazine, giving an interesting account of an 
experiment made by the vicar of that town. He invited, with 
the Bishop's sanction, representatives of the chief Noncon- 
formist bodies to deliver addresses to his congregation, in 
which they stated the main principles which underlay their 
organisation and guided their action. The result, as far as it | 
can be estimated, has been most satisfactory. There has been | 
an enlarging of the horizon of thought, a broadening of | 
sympathy, and a deepening of spiritual life. Whether or no | 
it is possible to repeat the experiment elsewhere, every 
clergyman can at least set himself to study without prejudice 








| affecting South Africa. 


tions on your interesting article on “The Movement for Sus- 
pending Self-Government in Cape Colony,’ published in the 
Spectator of June 2st. You say in summing up “(1) that 
the Cape Constitution should not be suspended unless that 
course can be proved to be absolutely necessary in the interests 
of South Africa.” Surely there should also be some considera- 
tion for the Empire which has given the blood of its soldiers 
and two hundred millions of the treasure of its taxpayers for 
the reconquest of Southern Africa. We can prove that unless 
the suspension of the Constitution takes place in the Cape there 
will probably be a recrudescence of Bond power. Certainly you 
must admit that the risk is considerable, and it should not be 
taken in the face of such a fact as the impossibility under 
existing circumstances of getting money voted on land 
granted for British emigration. There are three hundred 
thousand people of Dutch extraction and two hundred 
thousand English in the Cape Colony. More than one-half 
of the former have proved themselves rebels, or friends of 
rebels. They are notoriously tenacious of their opinions, 
and have proved that they can wait. We know that 
they will persist in plotting for the realisation of their 
motto, “Africa for the Afrikanders.” Now or never is 


| the time to act,—not for the purpose of taking away 


liberty, but to give true freedom by preventing one sec- 


tion of the population again getting the Government 
completely in its clutches. You say “(2) that this 


necessity cannot be said to be proved till the experiment 
has been made of submitting to the present Parliament. the 
legislation necessary to secure British supremacy.” There 
will, of course, be no difficulty about British supremacy. 
Why should there be? All that the Bond wants, and will 
get unless there be suspension, is to be the Mayor of the 
Palace and the Imperial Power to be the faznéant King. In 


| the third place, you recommend a policy, under certain cir- 


cumstances, of suspending the Constitution in certain districts. 
If this were done, the grossest injustice would be committed, as 
it is impossible to select certain portions of the Colony as rebel 
without including such a very large number of districts as 


‘to make the task certainly unworkable, probably impossible. 


Why, for example, should such divisions be singled out as 
Wodehouse, Colesberg, or Clanwilliam, and Paarl, Stellenbosch, 
and Malmesbury not be added to them? Every one who has 
lived in the country is aware that the number of sympathising 


| passive rebels in districts near Cape Town was excessive, and 


that they only waited for an opportunity. I beg of you to 
read the extracts from the Stellenbosch College Magazine 
furnished by the Cape Times of May 23rd. A very great 
living statesman has said that it took him two years of 
residence in the country to understand the political problems 
Some of the best affected and most 
able politicians in this country are making mistakes because 
they really do not understand the subject. Please at least 


| suspend judgment until you have all the facts before you and 


have listened to Lord Milner’s opinion. What you say about 
attending to his advice is most excellent, and it therefore 
seems a pity to write dogmatically until you receive it—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. WILMOoT, 
Member of the Legislative Council of the Cape Colony. 
Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


[Monday's Daily Chronicle gives a reprint of a letter 
addressed by Lord Milner to Sir W. Hely-Hutchinson, 
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in which Lord Milner “ unofficially ” replies to a petition 
sent by forty-two Members of the Cape Legislature in 
favour of suspension. Lord Milner expresses his personal 
sympathy with the movement for suspension. We have 
the greatest respect for Lord Milner, and the strongest belief 
in his statesmanship, but we cannot forbear expressing our 
yegret that he should have allowed the publication of this 
unofiicial opinion. If Lord Milner was so strongly in favour 
of suspension, he should have pressed the matter with the whole 
weight of his authority on the Home Government. As it is, the 
question is raised in the most difficult and embarrassing way. 
As we said last week, “if Lord Milner, taking a wide view of 
all the cireumstances, assured the Home Government that it was 
absolutely necessary to suspend the Cape Constitution, and 
that without suspension he could not be responsible for the 
peace and good government of South Africa as a whole, and 
for the settlement of the new Colonies, then we should feel it 
to be our duty and the duty of all good Imperialists to assent, 
however reluctantly and anxiously, to the proposal. In such 
cases the nation must trust a wise and efficient servant who 
has special knowledge, and who has proved that he is not a 
man who gives rash or ill-considered advice.” But if Lord 
Milner is not willing to take the responsibility of officially in- 
sisting on suspension as essential, but is merely willing to give 
an unofficial hint of his wishes, a very different and a very 
difficult situation is created. We confess to the feeling that 
it will be well-nigh impossible to carry on the government of 
the Empire if Governors are to publish their unofficial views 
as to matters of high policy, We can only say once more that 
if the Cape Constitution is to be suspended, Lord Milner must 
take the full official responsibility for recommending that 
policy. The matter cannot be settled on unofficial hints.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 








THE LATE KING OF SAXONY. 


[To tHe Epitos oF THE ‘‘SpzctaTor.” | 


Sin,—Perhaps you will allow me to offer my tribute to the 
eminent ruler lately lost to Germany, whose memory will long | 
be held in esteem by the members, past and actual, of the 
English Colony in Dresden. Passing over the King’s earlier and 
well-known military activities, I would notice his strategetical 
master-stroke in the Franco-German War, on which books 
have been silent. Gravelotte was a German victory because 
the Saxon (12th) Corps under the then Crown Prince 
Albert, reaching in the nick of time the extreme French 
right at St. Privat, came to the aid of the Prussian Guard, 
which had suffered a terrible repulse, and thus ensured | 
the capture of the village. The Prince having there- 
upon received the command of the “Army of the Meuse,” 
and marching as ordered towards Paris, observed what he 
took to be symptoms of an enemy crossing his front. On this, 
without consulting the headquarters, he pivoted to the 
right, and by his northward line of march blocked MacMahon’s 
advance upon Metz, as Douay found to his cost, and, above all, 
Failly at the decisive battle of Beaumont. The fact that he 
thus took the initiative in the great movement which 
led to the “crowning mercy” of Sedan was tabooed in the 
Berlin official history of the war, a deliberate omission for 
which, however, King Albert did not seem to owe Moltke, the 
responsible editor, a grudge. To myself he spoke of this 
incident in a tone suitable to the discussion of a chapter of 
the Thirty Years’ War. On his accession to the throne in 
1873 the command of the Saxon Army (now two corps strong) | 
devolved on his brother, the present Monarch; but his | 
Majesty kept till the iast in close touch with all questions of | 
military administration, appointments and the like. 








The interests of the high-class German are usually focussed 
within a limited horizon. King Albert, however, was essen- 
tially an all-round man. A more ardent sportsman did not 
exist; he gave his preserves no rest, and, as a rule, made a 
yearly trip to the Austrian Alps to shoot big game with 
his bosom friend, the Emperor Francis Joseph. He was 
devoted to skittles, and loved horticulture,—witness the rare | 
conifers and orange-trees of Pillnitz, and the 
and orchids of that miniature Windsor Castle, Sibyllenort, 
inherited by him from the Duke of Brunswick. He was 
essentially, as the Italians say, fanatico pella musica. 
Music was to him a Ding an und fiir sich,—a thing whose 
tight appreciation is the work of a separate auditory and 


roses 


| liars and the English fools.” He greatly venerated our late 





emotional faculty which does not reside in the intellectual 
brain. Beethoven, said the King, was once asked by a 
profound thinker the “ meaning” of the mysterious opening 
notes of the C Minor Symphony. The composer replied 
in a drastic German phrase (which has its equivalent in 
other languages) whose four monosyllables fitted the four 
quavers, and, at the sam2 time, were a suitable reply to an 
asinine question. King Albert could enjoy the “ Veuve 
Angot,” or Strauss’s “ Blue Danube”; but his ideals were the 
works of the ultra-classical school, from Bach to Schumann, 
and he was devoted to Chamber music. To another great 
Saxon composer, Wagner, he was not so very partial : a German 
of the King’s generation with an active love for Zukunfts- 
musik was always a rara avis, He was a fair pianist, and 
previous to a concert would play over the orchestral or 
chamber items in question with the present ruler. According 
to one of their near relations, the rehearsals cf the par nobile 
fratrum were “not bad.” Of the minutix of tone, execution, 
reading, his Majesty was an excellent judge; his estimates, 
e.g., of Joachim versus the ancient Lipinski, of Paderewski and 
Liszt, were always instructive. His Dresden subventions for 
the support of the opera and drama cost him a very large 
fraction of his joint public and private income. 

As became the son of Dante’s translator, “ Philalethes,” the 
King had literary tastes, and he kept himself informed regarding, 
e.g., the electrical developments of Herz and Tesla and the 
X rays. Of history, dates included, he had a professorial know- 
ledge. When the Penjdeh incident came to the front I remarked 
that the Heratecs formed a Mahometan island apart, being 
Sunnis like the Turks, while otherwise from Teheran to Calcutta 
the Shiah sects prevailed. The King knew all this rather better 
thar myself, and replied, “ Yes, the Shiahs are the partisans 
of Mahomet’s nephew, Ali.” I venture to add that on the 
appearance of Lord Rosebery’s Life of Pitt I lent it to his 
Majesty, who venerated the elder statesman, and was interested 
in his biographer’s budding career. On returning the book, 
the Royal reader criticised its contents, making shrewd remarks 
on Pitt’s Irish Union and Lord Rosebery’s attjtude towards 
Home-rule. As regards the material progress of Saxony, 
which is nothing if not industrial, the King was toujours en 
vedetie: his knowledge of manufacturing processes enabled 
him to appreciate the value of a new local departure in high 
number yarns, machinery, or wood-pulp. 


The late King reminded me of Chaucer's “very perfect 
gentle knight.” His soft facial expression, his very 
courteous, almost caressing, manner, seemed at first to belie 
his warlike antecedents. Yet whether in private conversation 
gr at the Council table, he was “every inch a King”: under- 
neath the velvet glove there was plenty of iron hand. While 
appreciating the picturesque and comfortable elements of 
courtly pomp, he never posed as representative of the idea 
“L’Etat c’est moi,” and he did not wish his surroundings to 
be “on the crawl.” Once a high personage came to Dresden 
to invest his Majesty with the insignia of a decorative Order. 
After the close of the apposite functions, the King remarked 
on the aristocrat in question: “ A good point is that he sticks 
to his text: he is rather a Radical, and he won't give way.” 
Of another distinguished foreigner he praised the intelligence, 
adding: “ Cependant, ce n’est pas un Montmorency!” 

As constitutional ruler King Albert was a model to follow. 
He never aggravated the difficulties of burning local or 
German questions by trumpeting his opinions from his 
battlements. His conversion to the Empire acclaimed in the 
“Salle des Glaces” was honourable; his reasonable Saxon 
particularism was always balanced by his sympathies with the 
aims and methods of the better spirits of the new Germany. 
To Bismarck, who, as the King used to explain, hindered 
the annexation of Saxony by Prussia after the war of 1866, 
his Majesty was always well disposed: he visited the fallen 
Reichskanzler at his hotel after the inauguration of the “New 
Course.” The affair might be Angra Pequena, or Russia's 
invasion of the Pamirs, or the telegram to Presidert Kriiger, 
—his views were always formed without respect of persons. 
He disapproved when the notorious Dr. Peters, lecturing in 
Dresden on the new German Africa, indulged in some satirical 
innuendos at our expense: his international souffle intérieur 
was revealed when Dr. Geffcken at a public conference on the 
Czar’s Asiatic schemes laid down that the “ Russians were 
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Queen: Saxon Pro-Boers did not twice air their Anglophobia 
in his presence. The worship of the Saxons (Socialists 
excepted) for their highly gifted and kindly Sovereign was 
always notable for sincerity and depth. It was intensified by 
the presence at his side of an equally beloved Consort, whose 
patronage of an unexampled number of humane and charitable 
institutions was conducted, not by vicarious agency, but by 
systematic personal visits to the establishments concerned, 
over whose programmes and daily work she maintained an 
effective control. Happily for Saxony and Germany, we may 
truly say “Not Amurath to Amurath succeeds,’—in the present 
King George the departed Albert has a worthy and competent 
successor.—I am, Sir, &c., PCa: Gey A 





THE PERSECUTION OF THE ROUMANIAN JEWS. 

[To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The Jewish community cannot but be grateful to the 
Spectator and other organs of public opinion for the sympa- 
thetic terms in which they have lately called attention to the 
terrible persecution of the Jews of Roumania. Many sugges- 
tions have been made as to what should be done, but the 
obvious remedy, and the desirability in the public interests of 
applying this remedy, have not received the attention they 
deserve. 

The remedy is prompt and resolute action by the signatory 
Powers of the Treaty of Berlin. The persecution of the Jews of 
Roumania is not only a violation of Articles XLII. and XLIV. of 
the Berlin Treaty, but it is a defiance of the Powers of the most 
cynical and scandalous kind, the mischievous effects of which are 
felt far beyond the Roumanian frontiers. Let me point out in a 
few words in what this defiance consists. In 1878 the Powers 
rightly resolved that the main condition of the recognition of the 
new status of the Christian States emancipated from the Turks in 
the name of religious liberty should be that those States should 
practise the virtue to which they had appealed. All of them 
accepted this condition with the exception of Roumania. The 
Government of the Principality urged that it had a large Jewish 
population in a very backward state of civilisation, and that to 
emancipate them immediately would be a source of serious em- 
barrassment to the State. They accordingly proposed to satisfy 
the principles laid down in the Treaty of Berlin by abolishing all 
religious disabilities which had formerly weighed on non-Christian 
nationals and aliens; but in order to render the emancipation of 
the native Jews progressive instead of immediate, they stipulated 
that these Jews should be assimilated to aliens and naturalised on 
the same conditions. As this meant the probable rejection of all 
Jewish applications for naturalisation, which, under the law, had 
to be made individually to the Chambers, the Powers declined to 
accept this proposition. Eventually, on Roumania solemnly 
promising that the alien status of the native Jews should be 
regarded as a merely temporary expedient, and that every effort 
would be made to expedite their naturalisation and to treat them 
with greater indulgence than real aliens, the compromise was 
accepted. 

Now mark the sequel. The lenity of the Powers has resulted 
in placing the Jews in a worse position than they were in before 
the Berlin Treaty. Previously to 1878 they had at any rate 
been Roumanian nationals; after the compromise of 1880 they 
were aliens, and aliens without any Government to whose protec- 
tion they could appeal. The Roumanians at once took advantage of 
this anomaly to redouble their persecutions. All sorts of disabilities 
were imposed upon “aliens,” which the few rea] foreigners in the 
country did not feel, but which to the Jews were crushing. They 
were excluded from the schools, from the professions, and from 
trade after trade. Every effort was made to prevent them from 
identifying themselves with the national life, and so to restrict 
their opportunities of earning their livings that by misery and 
emigration their numbers should be kept stationary. Gradually 
their alien status was given a special definition. They were 


“foreigners not subject to any foreign Powers,” and, as such, | 


obligations were imposed upon them—the liability to military 
service, for example—from which real aliens are exempt. At tho 
same time they were made liable to expulsion with other aliens in 
the event of their protesting against their harsh treatment, or 
otherwise rendering themselves disagreeable. The unscrupulous 
ingenuity with which advantage has been taken of their 
anomalous political status is well illustrated by the new Artisans 
Law. ‘This law is ostensibly designed to regulate the privileges 
of native and foreign workmen. Nowhere are the Jews 
mentioned, and yet the whole purpose of the Act is to exclude 
some hundred thousand Jewish workmen from trades in which 
they are now earning their bread. This will be seen from 
Article IV., which runs as follows:—‘ Foreigners who wish to 
exercise a handicraft in Roumania must prove a right of 
reciprocity in their own countries, or failing that must obtain an 
authorisation from a Chamber of Commerce or Industry.” As 
Jews have no country of their own, they cannot prove a right of 
reciprocity, and as they are excluded from Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry, which are filled with their Anti-Semitic rivals, 
they cannot obtain an authorisation to ply their trades. This is 
the condition of the Roumanian Jews to-day,—twenty-four years 
after the Treaty of Berlin. Out of two hundred and sixty-nine 
thousand fewer than three hundred have been naturalised, and the 








——; 
remainder are the victims of a persecution worse than any suffereq 
by the Christian Rayahs in the old days of Turkish domination, 

There is, however, a practical as well as a moral reason why the 
Powers should interfere. The object of the persecuting legis, 
lation of Roumania is twofold. In the first place, it is designed to 
keep the Jews in a more or less degraded state, so as to perpetuate 
the excuse for not emancipating them given in 1879; and in the 
second place, it is intended—and this is quite openly avoweqd— 
to force an emigration which will keep their nwmbers in the 
country stationary. Now all the countries of Western Europe 
object to the immigration of destitute aliens. Why then do they 
allow Roumania to favour a policy which results in a nuisance 
to them and to prevent which they have actually a Treaty-right? 
The alleged evils of alien immigration can only be effectually 
dealt with at the sources of the immigrations. Foreign Powers 
suffering from these evils have not always the right to deal with 
them at their sources, but in the case of Roumania they have this 
right, and the public should see to it that it is used before any 
elaborate and expensive machinery for excluding destitute aliens 
is adopted. 

—I an, Sir, &e., 

[If the facts are accurately stated by Mr. Montefiore, as we 
do not doubt they are, the persecution of the Roumanian 
Jews is among the most infamous of the many infamies 
perpetrated upon their unfortunate race. The case for action 
under the Berlin Treaty appears to be overwhelming. We 
presume that the Anti-Semitic Powers would not move, but 
at any rate the British Government should take some action, 
if only by way of protest. When one contemplates the help. 
less misery of the Roumanian Jews, what a satire sound the 
allegations as to the international freemasonry of the Jews 
and as to the terrible power and influence wielded by the race! 
Ep. Spectator. } 


CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 





THE LATHE MASTER OF TRINITY HALL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
[To tuk Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
Str,—Among the members of a College of which Leslie 
Stephen and Augustine Birrell are Honorary Fellows there 
will, no doubt, be found some one who will worthily delineate, 
so far as written words can delineate it, the memorable figure 
of the late Master of Trinity Hall, Henry Latham, spoken 
of by several generations of “ Hall men ”—and always in tones 
of affection—as “Old Ben.” The origin of this appellation I 
could never ascertain beyond doubt. When I became a 
member of the College, more than thirty years ago, two 
explanations of it were current, both suggested, apparently, by 
the fact that Mr. Latham was great in stature as in wisdom, 
These derived it from either (lucus a non lucendo) “ Little 
Benjamin, our ruler,’ or “Big Ben” at Westminster. Other 
pens have written of the late Master’s sagavity and kindliness, 
and the other qualities which made him an ideal ruler of the 
College; may I offer some illustrations of his shrewd wit? 
One day we had the pleasure of entertaining at the high table 
some distinguished Oxford dons. One of them happened to 
remark that “we must never forget the golden saying of the 
old President of Magdalen, ‘ Always verify your references.’” 
The tone and munner in which this harmless observation was 
delivered provoked a twinkle in Mr. Latham’s eyes, succeeded 
by the following response :—“ Ah, yes! very golden, very 
golden! Now wein Cambridge had a man who made a golden 
suying. He was the old Master of St. X —— College; and 
when he was dying he called his nephew to his bedside and 
said: ‘Charles, Charles, my boy, lay down a good cellar of 
port when you are young; it will be a comfort to you in your 
old age.’ Now that I call a very golden saying.” An under- 
graduate whose only claim to distinction, so far as his tutor 
knew, was that he was one of the noisiest men in College, 
came to ask for leave to be out late, and explained, with an 
air of importance, that he was taking part in theatricals at 
the “A.D.C.” “Oh, indeed!” said Mr. Latham, “and what 
is your part? ‘Confused noise without, I suppose.” Many 
years ago Mr. Latham often expressed his great objection 
to the influx of visitors in the May term. “As a place 
of education,” he would say, “Cambridge is rapidly being 
ruined; but I admit that, as a second-rate watering: 
place, it has a great future before it.” As an 
illustration of the influence which enabled Mr. Latham, 
as tutor, to maintain discipline without severity, I recall 
what happened at a time when the letting off of fireworks 
in the Court threatened to become the favourite pastime 
during the period, just after dinner in Hall, when we used to 
gather tcgether and chat outside the screens, while the dons 
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were still at the high table within. To abolish this practice 
all that proved necessary was a simple intimation from 
Mr. Latham that he wished it to be dropped. When next 
evening a firework was produced by some one who perhaps 
had not heard of the tutor’s objection, there was a chorus of 
“Shut up: Old Ben don’t like it,” and there was an end of 
the matter. Of such transgressions as these the tutor would 
remark; “ Well, after all, there’s no vice in it.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aut. TRIN. 





IS A COLONIAL NAVY DESIRABLE? 
(To THK EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—A suggestion made recently by the Commander of the 
Forces in Queensland that the Commonwealth should in con- 
sidering the question of Australian defence endeavour to lay 
the foundation of a Colonial Navy rather than continue the 
present system of paying a monetary contribution to the 
Imperial Navy has led to widespread discussion both in the 
Colonies and the United Kingdom. The discussion shows 
that the weight of opinion among those competent to judge is 
adverse to the proposal. The Commander of the Forces in 
Queensland does not appear to have considered the question 
in all its aspects, and,as might be expected, entirely eliminates 
political considerations. But in weighing any proposal which, 
if effectuated, would tend to emphasise the existence of a 
Colony as a separate national entity, and not as a province 
or part of one great Empire, the political results which 
would be likely to follow its adoption should undoubtedly 
be a factor in determining the matter. Naval strategists 
of all ages agree that concentration of force, and 
not its dispersal, is one of the so-called secrets of 
success so far as the belligerent power of a Navy is 
concerned. That a great dispersal of cruisers for the con. 
voying of ships of commerce may be necessary in time of war 
is admitted, but for the actual duties of fighting your enemy 
it is essential that there should be a strong, united, and mobile 
fleet capable of concentrating on a given point and dealing 
smashing blows immediately on the outbreak of war. A small 
Colonial Navy tied to its base as is suggested would, I think, 
be but a paltry substitute for the protection of a great 
Imperial Fleet commanded by one mind and able to protect 
Australasia by destroying an enemy in the China Sea, for 
example, long before he could reach Australian waters. A 
large fleet or squadron could search out the enemy wherever 
he might be lurking and could bring an overwhelming force 
to bear on him, and the moral results of an early naval 
victory by the employment of “offensive” defence would far 
exceed the effect of even a high state of preparedness of a 
number of tiny locally managed squadrons scattered through- 
out the Colonial Empire and waiting to be attacked. The 
cost of small Colonial squadrons, if they were to be kept 
in a state of efficiency, would very much exceed the contri- 
bution which the Colonies would be expected to make to 
the Imperial Navy, and no commensurate gain would result to 
the Colonies. The Imperial Navy affords a wider field for 
Colonial boys entering upon a naval career than any local 
naval force could offer, and there is no reason why there should 
not be Admirals of Colonial birth commanding the Channel 
and Mediterranean Squadrons. The Imperial Navy, after 
some reforms are effected which are now imminent, can draw 
for its personnel on the whole Empire, and thus by the law of 
averages will necessarily have a larger proportion of able men 
than if its source of supply were the British Islands alone. 
The moral effect upon other nations of one strong, united 
Imperial Fleet would be greater than that of a congeries of 
naval atoms scattered over the globe. Caesar, Napoleon, 
Nelson, and every great captain in the world’s history attest 
the supreme importance of combination and unity of control 
in the art of fighting. The Australasian Squadron of the 
Imperial Navy should be under the unfettered contro! of the 
Admiral on the station, and no conditions as to the ships not 
leaving Colonial waters should beimposed. The present hamper- 
ing conditions might paralyse the squadron in time of war and 
prevent it from achieving perhaps a decisive naval victory. 
Now as to the political aspect. The setting up of a purely 
Australian fleet would unquestionably have a disintegrating 
effect so far as the unification of all parts of the Empire is 
concerned. We should no longer have the Imperial Fleet 
calling in our ports, we should no longer be able to meet the 
officers and men of the Imperial Navy serving, so to speak, 


yesterday in the China Sea, to-day in South America, to- 
morrow in Australasia, wherever, in fact, the British flag floats, 
men who are living exponents and symbols of the universality 
and unity of the Empire. That the effect of the permanent 
absence of his Majesty’s ships from our waters would be 
centrifugal, and not centripetal, cannot, I think, be gainsaid. 
Though I am opposed, therefore, to the creation of a Colonial 
Navy, yet I am strongly of opinion that there should be 
a Colonial Naval Reserve Force capable of manning the 
Imperial Fleet in time of war. It took many years of 
agitation by public opinion to convince the Admiralty of 
the necessity for an adequate number of coaling stations 
throughout the Empire, and even now the Navy sadly lacks 
stores depdts outside the British Isles. But the fact that 
no provision is made except in the United Kingdom for 
remanning the Navy or replacing casualties in time of war 
shows a most surprising want of foresight and business apti- 
tude on the part of the responsible authorities. Ships fighting 
in Australasian waters or on the coasts of Africa would be 
seriously handicapped, and perhaps imperilled, if they had to 
go thousands of miles to replace the losses of men incidental 
toa state of war. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance 
that there should be a Naval Reserve Force in the Colonies 
trained annually on board his Majesty’s ships with the guns 
and in the duties that they would be called upon to perform 
in time of war. The present Naval Volunteers of New 
Zealand and Australia, trained as they are as garrison 
artillery, are useless as a naval force. They are not a naval 
force at all. While they should be converted into garrison 
artillery in name as they now are in fact, there should be 
organised a Naval Reserve Force. There is plenty of material 
available for such a force. Its members, in addition to the 
ordinary capitation payment as Colonial Volunteers, should 
receive Imperial pay at Colonial rates during the annual 
period of six weeks or two months they were being trained on 
board the war vessels. As the Admiralty has now made 
Auckland (New Zealand) an Imperial naval base, with repair- 
ing shops, dockyard facilities, and coal depdt, and probably 
also in the near future stores depét, the next step is to see 
that trained men will be available in the Colonies for active 
naval service when war breaks out.—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. J. NAPIER, 

Member of Parliament (New Zealand), Captain Garrison 
Artillery (N.Z.) Volunteers, Member of the Defence 
Committee (N.Z.) 

[When we have advocated an Australian Navy created by 
Australia we have never supposed that the Australian people 
could be so foolish as to make it a home-waters Navy, or could 
fail to see that a Navy which is not ocean-going, and not ready 
to defend Australia and the Empire in the Atlantic or the 
Mediterranean if need be,is no Navy at all. Our point is that 
a mere annual subscription to the British Navy will give us no 
real increase of strength, but will in the end prove nothing 
but a minute grant-in-aid to the British taxpayer. A sea- 
going Australian Squadron must, however, provide a bond-fide 
increase in our naval strength. However, we agree that 
unless and until Australia feels able to provide an auxiliary 
squadron, the providing of a Naval Reserve would be an 
excellent plan.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE MYSTERY OF THE BRITISH MILITARY 
UNIFORM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I fully agree with what Mr. Westropp says in the 
Spectator of June 14th. The only time I was ever fully com- 
fortable in uniform was in that of 1745. In 1845 there was a 
costume ball at the Palace, where every one had to appear in 
the dress of 1745. I went as a Grenadier Guard of that year. 
Even the knee breeches were tolerable, but the long flapped 
waistcoat and the long loose coat, with loops to fasten back 
the skirts for marching, was distinctly comfortable, and, to 
my mind, quite as smart as a dress that makes one look like a 
trussed turkey.—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. 


[To THE Epitor ov THE “‘SPEecTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. R. J. Westropp, and others who 
have written on the topic (Spectator, June 14th and 21st), wiil 





be amused to find that the “ mystery of the British military 
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uniform” has attracted long since the attention of a 
philosopher. The letter from which the following extracts 
are derived was written in 1746, during the campaign of the 
Young Pretender, by Bishop Berkeley, “the Idealist,” whose 
abstract metaphysics seem to have been compatible with 
robust common-sense.—I am, Sir, &e., Cok: 


“To tHE PUBLISHER OF THE ‘DuBLiIn JouRNAL.’] 

Srr,—As several in this dangerous conjunction have undertaken 
to advise the public, [am encouraged to hope that a hint con- 
cerning the dress of our soldiers may not be thought impertinent. 
-..... The body of a man is an engine. Its force should be 
managed to produce its full effect where it is most wanted ; and 
ought not, therefore, in time of action to be dissipated on useless 
ornaments. ..... Sleeves, facings, caps, flaps, tall caps, double 
breasts, laces, frogs, cockades, plaited shirts, shoulder knots, belts, 
and buttons more than enough are so many drawbacks or 
obstacles to a soldier’s exerting his strength in the proper way, in 
marching, fighting, and pursuing...... Our sailors seem the 
best dressed of all our forces; and what is sufficient for a sailor 
may serve for a soldier. Their dress, therefore, I would recom- 
mend to the landsmen [unless] any other can be contrived yet 
more succinct Soldiers thus clad will be more light, 
clever, and alert; and, when the eye hath been a little used to 
them, will look much better than in more cumbersome apparel. 
I may add, too, that something will be saved to the men in the 
article of clothing—I am, Sir, your humble servant, Evsutvs.”— 
(Frazer’s “ Berkeley,” IV., 307.) 





WELLINGTON’S “SCUM OF THE EARTH.” 
[To Tue Eprror or tun “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—May I be allowed to draw the attention of General 
Tyrrell and the readers of the Spectator to the following ex- 
tracts from an interesting book entitled “ Reminiscences of 
General Sir, Thomas Makdougall Brisbane” ?— 
“T heard a at his own table in Paris ask, ‘What is the 


difference between Soult and me?’ <A general pause ensued, 





when his Grace said, ‘I will tell you the difference. I often bring 
my army into an infernal scrape, but it always gets me out of it. | 
Soult often did the same for his army, and then he was left by | 
it.’”—(p. 30.) 

“T have had the advantage of serving in the first and second 
campaigns of the war with the Austrian and Prussian armies; | 
and I may say I have seen almost the whole of the European 
armies in motion upon a large scale; and I consider that the 
British, in point of quickness and accuracy, stands foremost; and 
nobody will doubt that their physical strength and moral courage 
are superior to that of any other nation. It is all one to the 
British soldier where his enemy may be,—whether in his front, 
flank, or rear; he will fight him as long as his officer orders him, as at 
Waterloo, where whole faces of the squares were swept away with | 
round shot, still the British soldier was found immovable. And 
although you may characterise the British soldier as the lion in 
the field, yet the most noble of all his traits, according to my 
estimation, is his humanity after a battle, when the lion suddenly 
changes to the lamb; and I never saw an instance in all my 
service in which the British soldier committed an act of cruelty 
upon his enemy.”’—(p. 96.) | 
The above extracts are from the reminiscences of an officer 
who was an intimate friend of the great Duke. But any 
further information regarding the “scum of the carth” may 
be gleaned from Joseph Donaldson’s “ Recollections of the 
Eventful Life of a Soldier.’ This Joseph Donaldson went 
through the Peninsular War as a sergeant in the 94th (Scots 
Brigade) Regiment, and the following extract from his little 
book is interesting as showing how discipling was maintained 
in the British Army :— 

“Next morning we left our encampment, and returning by the 

way we had come, we passed a man of the division on the road- 
side, who had been hung up to the branch of a tree a few minutes 
before. According to the current report in the division he had 
entered a mill, and asked the miller to sell him some flour, but the 
miller refusing to sell it, he took it by force; and being caught in 
the act by some one, who reported the affair to Lord Wellington, 
he was tried by a general Court-Martial, and sentenced to death. 
...... Exainples, perhaps, were necessary, but we were inclined 
to think that the time was often unfortunately chosen; it was 
rather an awkward sort of spectacle to greet the eyes of an army 
the morning after a hard-fought and successful battle; and the 
poor wretch’s fate excited more commiseration that morning than 
detestation of his crime.” (The man was hanged the morning 
after the battle of Orthez had been fought.)} 
Mr. Donaldson in the author's preface to his little book says: 
“Many have alleged that ‘it is the production of some book- 
maker,’ awd others say that ‘some person of literary ability 
must have assisted the soldier’ (in writing it). Neither, how- 
ever, is the fact. Such as the narrative is, it was composed 
and written by me without the slightest assistance.”—I am, 
g Donatp N, Rerp. 
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THE RISE OF WELLINGTON. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—A notice of the popular edition of “The Rise 
Wellington,” by Earl Roberts, in the Spectator of June 21st, 
is my excuse for reminding you of a fine stanza, lately brought 
to my notice, in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Vision of Don Roderick” 
(stanza vii. of the “ Conclusion”), which commemorates in 
glowing verse the brave and kind heart of the British soldier 
during the Peninsular War. The “Notes” to the poem, by 
Scott himself, include a paragraph which is especially interest. 
ing just now.—I am, Sir, &e., A. CODRINGTON, 
14 Grosvenor, Bath. 
“The rudest sentinel, in Britain born, 
With horror paused to view the havoe done, 
Gave his poor crust to feed some wretch forlorn, 
Wiped his stern eye, then fiercer grasped his gun. 
Nor with less zeal shall Britain’s peaceful son 
Exult the debt of sympathy to pay ; 
Riches nor poverty the tax shall shun, 
Nor prince nor peer, the wealthy nor the gay, 
Nor the poor peasant’s mite, nor bard’s more worthless lay,” 


“Tven the unexampled gallantry of the British army in the 
campaign of 1810-11, although they never fought but to conquer, 
will do them less honour in history than their humanity, attentive 
to soften to the utmost of their power the horrors which war, in 
its mildest aspect, must always inflict wpon the defenceless in- 
habitants of the country in which it is waged, and which, on this 
occasion, were tenfold augmented by the barbarous cruelties of 
the French. Soup-kitchens were established by subscription 
among the officers, wherever the troops were quartered for any 

Rice, vegetables, and bread (where it 
could be had) were purchased by the officers. Fifty or sixty 
starving peasants were daily fed at one of these regimental estab- 
lishments, and carried home the relics to their famished house- 
holds. The emaciated wretches, who could not crawl from weak- 
ness, were speedily employed in pruning their vines. While 
pursuing Masséna, the soldiers evinced the same spirit of 
humanity. Is it possible to know such facts without feeling a 
sort of confidence, that those who so well deserve victory are 
most likely to attain it? It is not the least of Lord Wellington’s 
military merits, that the slightest disposition to marauding meets 
immediate punishment. Independently of all moral obligation, 
the army which is most orderly in a friendly country, has always 
proved most formidable to an armed enemy.” 





AMNESTY. 

[To THE EDiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Every one is glad that peace has brought amnesty with 
Nevertheless there is a class of men whose return to 
Africa should be closely scrutinised. I refer to some of the 
Commandants and others who have been lecturing and collect- 
ing subscriptions in this country [the United States]. Of course 
one would welcome such lecturers if they told us what is 
approximately true, but this they have not done. The art of 
misrepresentation, as practised at political meetings, is the 
skilful use of exaggeration, suppressto veri, and so forth. 
Some of these men have gone very far beyond that. Their 
deliberate purpose seems to have been to inflame men’s 
passions against Great Britain, and although the best type of 
American estimates them, no doubt, at their proper value, it 
is certain that thousands of honest but uncritical men, ever 
ready to sympathise with the “under dog,” have had their 
minds poisoned in this way. Now, Sir, there are ignorant 
Boers as well as ignorant Americans, and it is impossible to 
suppose that these valiant lecturers are sufficiently uninfluen- 
tial for their presence in South Africa to be innocuous.—I am, 
Sir, &e., AN ENGLISHMAN, 





THE PROBABLE ORIGINAL STRENGTH OF THE 
BOER FORCES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—In the Spectator of June 21st there is a note about the 
probable original strength of the Boer forces. The following 
estimate made at the beginning of the war will seem less of 
an exaggeration now than it did then, and if not exact, yet 
help perhaps to elucidate this interesting point. At the time 
of the ultimatum the Kriiger Government counted on a fully 
equipped force of a hundred and eleven thousand “true 
Afrikanders.” This was an overestimate by the number of 
Cape Colonists who failed to redeem their pledges—about 
twenty-five thousand out of the forty thousand—and so the 
actual number in the field or available was probably about 
eighty-six thousand, In addition to these “true Afrikanders” 
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were the corps of foreigners present out of (temporary) sym- 
pathy with the Boers, or for experience of the art of war, and 
the natives employed in the firing line as well as for trench- 
digging and other menial operations. A formidable army 
when it is borne in mind that they had hopes of the native 
tribes, that they had on their side the amazing “ neutrality” 
of a large portion of the Cape Dutch, and that South Africa 
was a spider’s web of intelligence for the Republican autocrat 
in Pretoria. If the British Army was ill served by its Intelli- 
gence Department in its underestimate of the Boer strength, 
what is to be said for the Boer Intelligence Department ? 
Was not the total available strength of the British set by 
them at a hundred thousand? ‘That defect on the British 
side may have hampered the British arms; but on the Boer 
side it was fatal.—I am, Sir, &e., G. G. 





[To THe Epiror or TuR “ SPXCTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Shortly after the return of Lord Roberts I chanced to 
meet a civil surgeon who in the coursé of his duties at the 
front had attended a sick soldier possessed of an up-to-date 
record of the war. According to this surgeon, the soldier had 
obtained it from a burgher killed in battle, whom I will only 
identify by saying that the record was kept in French. It 
contained the statement that the total number of burghers in 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State was ninety thousand or 
so. The doctor argued that by the law all these were liable 
to bear arms, and that if fifteen thousand were subtracted for 
inen incapacitated by age and other infirmities, the deduction 
would be compensated for by Cape rebels and foreigners; so 
that the total Boer force would be ninety thousand men, In 
the light of later information, the above must he pretty near 
near the mark.—lI am, Sir, &c., Pax. 





THE ‘GLOUCESTER’ OFF SANTIAGO, 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—You slightly underestimated in the Spectator of 
June 2lst the part played by the converted yacht 
‘Gloucester’ in the fight off Santiago. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Wainwright's feat was even more remarkable than 
you made it out to be. It was not a Spanish ironclad that he 
engaged in the pleasure-boat that Mr. Pierpont Morgan gave 
to the United States Government, and that the Government 
sent into action armed with a few 6 and 3 pounders, but 
two Spanish torpedo-boat destroyers, the ‘Furor’ and the 
‘Pluton’; and these he completely and literally smashed, 
“smothering them,” as an eyewitness said, “ with shot from 
his guns.” I send this trifling correction partly because 
Lieutenant-Commander Wainwright's exploit—surely one of 
the most dramatic in the whole history of naval warfare—has 
been somewhat obscured, at least in America, by the detest- 
able Sampson-Schley feud, and partly because it gives an 
extra emphasis to your point that “accurate and rapid gun- 
fire is the best form of armour.”’—I am, Sir, Xe., S. B. 








THE DESIRE TO LEARN. 
{To THe Eviror or THE “Spectator.” 

Sir,—With reference tothe remarks of Dr. Gowas to the English 
hoy quoted and practically endorsed by “H.E.T.” in your issue 
of June 21st, I venture to send you the following experience. 
I have the pleasure of acting as manager of a rural elementary 
school. Situated in the same parish is a preparatory school 
for Eton, Winchester, &c.; a master in this school is a fellow- 
manager of the elementary school, and occasionally pays it a 
visit. During one such visit he remarked: “ These children 
are anxious to learn, but it takes me so long to create a desire 
for learning in our boys that I have but little time in which 
to teach them.” “Yes,” I said, “but these teachers were 
trained before they entered the school, and his Majesty's 
inspector comes twice a year to see that they are able to do 
their work. But you have never been taught how to teach, and 
are under no sort of inspection.” If all masters in preparatory 
aud public schools were certificated like elementary-school 
teachers, and were also under Government inspection, we 
should, I venture to think, hear less about idle boys and ill- 
educated officers. When his Majesty's inspector finds a class 
of idle children he does not rebuke the scholars, he recom- 
mends the managers to dismiss the teacher.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


E. H.R. 





THE CHARM OF TONE. 


[To THe Epiron or THE “Spectator.” 
S1r,—In your interesting article inthe Spectator of June 21st on 
* The Charm of Tone” youask: “What do you consider to be the 
most beautiful musical sound?” Now, if we take “melody” as 
the first definition of music, whichit is in most of the dictionaries, 
it is impossible to answer this question, because the point at 
which noise or sound ceases and melody begins will vary in 
accordance with the education of the ear or the natural proclivi- 
ties and tastes of the listener. To the salmon-fisher the noisa 
of the reel is sweet music, to the fox-hunter the ery of 
hounds. Although we can never lay down a hard-and-fast 
line, therefore, as to what is music (always supposing that 
music must be melody), yet there may be some characteristics 
by which noise or sound must be accompanied before it can be 
received as melodious by the majority. The sound of thunder 
rolling among the hills is majestic or sublime, but would not 
rightly be described as melodious. ‘To one musician a certain 
composer may be delightful, to another perfectly distasteful. 
I should say, therefore, that the most beautiful musical 
sound is that to which each person has the greatest pleasure 
in listening, and each individual must answer this for him- 
self. Melody, like poetry, is a gift, or rather perhaps the pro- 
duction of it is. The ordinary musician will probably tell 
you that those noises which he individually has spent most 
time and pains on learning to produce are the most beautiful. 
This is the reason why we are so often compelled to listen to 
sounds which give little or no pleasure to any one except 
those who produce them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Newton House, Bedale. 


W. D. Rvurett. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ srrcratae'] 
Sin,—The very interesting article which appeared under the 
above heading in the Spectator of June 21st rouses me to one 
protest,—viz., that it is not exclusively “the highly trained 
musician” or “the highly specialised musical temperament” 
which finds in instrumental (pre-eminently in stringed) music 
a superiority, axiomatic as generic, over “ that emitted by the 
human larynx.” Asin nosensea “ trained musician ”’ (still less 
a “highly trained” one), and also as a person in no way of 
“ highly specialised musical temperament,” I can testify to the 
existence in myself of an absolutely instinctive preference, in- 
born as ingrained—in the first place, for the music of stringed 
over that of wind instruments; and in the second, for that of 
either of these two kinds over that of the human voice. Of 
course, I need hardly say that I here refer to the best of ii- 
strumental, as compared with the best of vocal, music. 
Distinct inferiority of relative goodness, in its kind, in the 
case of any particular example of the former species may 
sway the balance of my appreciation in favour of a (relative) 
great superiority on the part of some specimen of the latter. 
But that an emphatic preference for the former of these 
kinds, as a whole, over the latter may be wholly instinctive— 
g.e., anterior to any sort of musical training—the experiences 
of my own childhood can testify. Indeed, save for the exist- 
ence of instrumental music, I do not think I could ever 


| have surmounted the extreme, the shuddering aversion to 


music (an aversion as remote as the most passionate apprecia- 
tion could be from insensibility, or * tone-deafness”’) which I 
remember on more than one occasion, between the ages of 
seven and nine, positively driving me out of a room where sing- 
ing was going on; indeed, reducing me to a state of almost 
physical terror. (I wonder, by the way, if this was so purely an 
individual bit of psychological experience as I have often heen 
tempted to suppose it.) In any case, it was (exclusively) in- 
strumental music, more particularly that of the violin, which 
effected my musical “ new-birth” or “conversion.” But the 
violin itself proved but the “schoolmaster, to bring me to” an 
appreciation of that supreme monarch of instruments, the 
violoncello.—Trusting that the possibly individual nature of 
my experience may prove my excuse for trespassing on your 
valuable space, I am, Sir, &e., C. M. MASTERMAN. 





AN ONLOOKER’S NOTE-BOOK. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.’ 
Srr,-—In the Spectator of June 21st you quote a story from 
“ An Onlooker’s Note-Book” describing the meals provided 





for a Duke and Duchess on a country visit. May I say that 
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this story considerably understates the facts? Such is the 
hateful luxury of the present day that no ordinary hostess 
thinks of inviting young men, officers, and such like to her 
country house without being prepared to supply them with 
new milk and whisky or liqueurs in bed every morning, and 
with large bottles of Hau de Lubin or Eau de Cologne in their 
baths. From my own personal knowledge I can state that 
most of the officers with whom I was acquainted, and who 
served in South Africa, were supplied throughout the 
campaign with these latter luxuries. These are the men who 
take thousands of quails to Norway and require champagne 
Gaily there, where twenty years ago we were well satisfied 
indeed with salmon, game, and delicious, wholesome beer. I 


+ 5% 


must not take up your space by denouncing further what I 
have deplored so long,—the debasing, enervating luxury of 
the men of the present day, who, if you fail to provide such 
luxuries, describe you as “doing it on the cheap,” &e.—I am, 
Sir, Xe., A Hosrzss. 


[Though we have the fullest assurance that our corre- 
spondent speaks from knowledge on what goes on in English 
country houses, we must venture with all respect to assure her 
that she has been misinformed, if not hoaxed, as to our officers, if 
she imagines that she has personal knowledge that they had 
milk and liqueurs in bed and Hau de Lubin or Hau de Cologne 
in their baths in South Africa. The thing is a physical im- 
possibility. They very seldom had either beds or baths. 
As to country-house gorging and perfuming, there is no 
doubt a great deal too much of it, but it seems to us that the 
hosts and hostesses are quite as much to blame as the guests. 
It is the nature of man to “sample” anything and everything 
in the way of luxuries that are obtainable, but when he does 
not get them offered to him he goes without. Our hostess 
would probably say, “No, he stops away.” Very well, then 
let him stop away. Why should people insist on filling their 
country houses with self-indulgent, self-conceited guests, who 
are almost sure to be as dull as they are luxurious and 
effeminate P—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“CATHOLIC” AND “ROMAN 
CATHOLIC.” 
[To fur Epiror or THE “SPRCTATOR.”] 

Srr,—As you are discussing the proper use of these terms, 
perhaps the enclosed copy of a Declaration on the subject 
recently made by the Archbishops and Bishops of the Irish 
Church to the members of their flocks may be of interest to 
your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., An IpgisH BIsHoP. 


THE TERMS 





“Cnurcu or [RELAND. 
Declaration by the Archbishops and Bishops. 


The Archbishops and Bishops call the attention of members of 
the Church to the increasing misuse of the term ‘Catholic,’ to 
describe, without any qualifying designation, that body of Christians 
only who acknowledge the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome. 
Members of the Roman Catholic Church are now commonly 
designated as ‘Catholics,’ while members of our Church, and 
others who hold all the doctrines of the Holy Catholic Church as 
defined in the ancient creeds, are frequently described as ‘non- 
Catholics.’ This is not a mere question of ‘names and words.’ 
The Catholic character of the Gospel of Jesus Christ and of the 
Society which He founded is one great feature which distin- 
guishes Christianity from all other religious systems. Christ’s 
Church is universal, or Catholic, in the fullest sense of the 
term; its mission is to all; its membership includes persons 
of ‘all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues.’ If 
we surrender our title of membership in the Catholic Church, 
and concede it to those only who accept the authority of 
a particular Bishop, we give up an important point in that 
faith which was once for all delivered to the saints. So im- 
portant was it held to be in early Christian times that belief in 
‘the Holy Catholic Church’ was made an article of faith by those 
who conipiled our creeds. To be a ‘ non-Catholic’ is to be outside 
the Body of Christ; and to be described as ‘not a Catholic’ is 
equivalent to being described as ‘not a Christian.’ It is probable 
that in many cases these terms are used thoughtlessly, without 
considering their significance and importance; but we cannot con- 
sent thus to narrow the Church of Christ, or to accept the 
position of alieus from the commonwealth of the Israel of God.” 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—A friend of mine, a botcher of old boots—a “ snob,” as 
cobblers are technically called in Bristol—was knocked down 
some time ago by a careless driver when spending a day at 
the seaside on the occasion of an annual outing. He was so much 


hospital, where I went to visit him. Though anything but a 
religious man, and certainly not a churchgoer, he was a sound 
Protestant, as such people generally are. I found him un. 
easy under the impression that he was in the hands of the 
Papists. I assured him that it was very unlikely that the 
only public hospital in the place should be in the hands of the 
Roman Catholics. “ Well, anyhow,” he suid, unconvinced by 
my general line of argument, “when the sister comes into 
this ward to read prayers, she prays for’the Catholic Church.” 
May I add that the question of the proper definition of the word 
“Catholic” is not only of interest to “good Churchmen” ? 
There are many of those who used to designate themselves 
carefully as “Protestant Dissenters” who cherish the 
catholicity of their Churches as a dear heritage too, and 
find in Charles Wesley's noble, and, I am afraid, little known, 
hymn on “ Catholic Love” something like a definition, at all 
events of the true Catholic temper.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bristol. Grorce Hare LEONARD, 





NAVAL AND MILITARY REVIEWS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In one matter the King and the Prince of Wales might 
help the Services to attain efficiency. It is by setting their 
faces against reviews, which are the eurse of European 
Armies, and, above all, of Navies. If it were known that 
there would be no naval review for some years, the dockyards 
would be relieved from the task of furbishing up sham men- 
of-war, and would have time for useful work. It would be the 
same for the land forces. Inspecting officers would be free to 
disregard useless detail, and a parade would be what the word 
really means—an exhibition of a force ready to fight—if they 
did not feel bound to test the ability of officers in making a 
vain show.—I am, Sir, &e., W. H. WELSH. 





AMERICA AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 
[To tae Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.” | 
Str,—A recent issue of the Spectator contained an article 
regarding the German Emperor’s manceuvres towards the 
United States and his allusion to “Germans in America.” It 
may interest you to know that here is one American whose 
ancestors four generations back were all Germans, yet the 
Emperor William's chief claim to my regard lies in the fact 
that he is Queen Victoria’s grandson. Is not that the English 
point of view? At all events, I consider myself an Anglo- 
Saxon. “ God save the King!”—I am, Sir, &c., M. B. 
Philadelphia. 





THE FUTURE OF ELECTRIC POWER. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPgKCTATOR.”} 
Srr,—In an article on “The Future of Electric Power” in the 
Spectator of June 14th I see the following :—* The factories will 
no longer need to huddle together on the coalfields;5 We may 
see such ‘garden cities’ spring up all over the country as 
William Morris painted so seductively, and the old country 
towns will again become active centres of life and industry,” 
&e. I rather flattered myself that I was the first to use the 
term “garden cities” as a generic phrase in my book “ To- 
morrow” (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1s.), to which you made 
so encouraging a reference in your isstte of October 5th last. J 
have not found the phrase in Morris; but in the second 
volume of the Life of Morris I do find the following striking 
passage :-— 

“Town and country are generally put in a kind of contrast, but 
we will see . . how far that contrast is desirable or neces- 
sary, or whether it might not be possible in the long run to make 
the town a part of the country, and the country a part of the 
town. I think I may assume that on the one hand there is 
nobody here so abnormally made as not to take a pleasure 
in green fields and trees and rivers and mountains, the beings 
human and otherwise that inhabit those scenes, and in a word the 
general beauty and incidents of Nature, and that, on the other, we 
all of us find human intercourse necessary to us, and even the 
excitement of those forms of it which can only be had where 
large bodies of men live together...... This is what 1 want 
done in the matter of town and country. I want neither the towns 
to be appendages of the country nor the country of the town. I 
want every homestead to be clean, orderly, and tidy; a lovely 
house surrounded by acres and acres of gardens. On the other 
hand, I want the town to be clean, orderly, and tidy—in short, a 
garden with beautiful houses in it. Clearly if 1 did not wish this 
I must be a fool or a dullard; but I do more, I claim it as the 
due heritage of the later ages of the world which have subdued 
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injured that he had to be detained some time at the cottage 


Nature and can have for the asking.” 
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Ruskin, too, in “Sesame and Lilies” 
city ” thus :— 

“Thorough sanitary and remedial action in the houses that we 
have; and then the building of more, strongly, beautifully, and 
in groups of limited extent, kept in proportion to their streams, 
and walled round, so that there may be no festering and wretched 
suburb anywhere, but clean and busy street within and the open 
country without, with a belt of beautiful garden and orchs urd 
round the walls, so that pon any part of the city pe vfe etly fresh 
air and grass and sight of far horizon might be reachable in a few 
minutes’ walk.” 

My claim is a bold one,—that Iam a practical man who has 
given to the idea of “garden cities’? a sound and secure 
economic and industrial basis, and has shown not only that 
they are possible in some far-off time, but that they are 
realisable here and now with men and women as they are.—I 
am, Sir, &e., EBENEZER HOWARD. 
60 Durley Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


pictured a “garden 








TOLERANCE AND INTOLERANCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir.—As the correspondent who addressed you last year on 
this subject, and to whom you refer in your note in reply to 
Father Gerard's letter in the Spectator of June 21st, you may 
perhaps give me a small space to point out in what respect I 
think you are in error in imputing to the Pope a spirit of 
intolerance in his reply to the pilgrims beaded by the Duke of 
Norfolk in January, 1901. You admit that bribery is not a 
legitimate form of conversion. But the Pope is informed 
and believes that this method is employed by rich prose- 
lytising Societies in Rome, and he is surely entitled, with- 
out the imputation of intolerance, in his capacity of Bishop, 
if in no other, to protest against such illegitimate methods 
being employed to destroy the faith of his own spiritual 
subjects. It may be as you say that improper motives are 
imputed unjustly to converts to account for their conversion. 
But here we have a definite statement of fact that rich 
proselytising Societies in Rome are taking advantage of the 
present unfortunate con dition of the lowest class of the popu- 
lation, due to the absorption by the State of the ancient means 
of relieving poverty and other causes, to induce as many as 
they can, by means of temporal relief, to allow their children 
to be trained as Protestants. Any one who has been in 
Rome, and taken the trouble to inspect the buildings where 
these children are trained, and inquire into the methods of 
these Societies, will find that these allegations are absolutely 
correct.—I am, Sir, &e., JAMES BRaAnp. 

10 Marchmont Terrace, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

[We publish this letter lest we should be accused of 
partiality if we exclude it, but our point remains that the 
Protestant Societies certainly do not admit that they bribe 
the children to chunge their faith, and that such accusations 
are always brought against proselytisers by the other side. To 
say that any one who inquires into the facts about unnamed 
Societies will adinit the allegation of conversion by bribery 
seems to us a strangely vague and unconvincing form of 
argument. We should certainly think very little of an 
accusation of this hazy and general kind brought against un- 

specified Roman Catholic Societies in London. It is just of 
w piece with the vague accusations of corrupting men’s faiths 
often brought against “the Jesuits” by ultra-Protestants 
Unless Father Gerard has anything more to say in reply to 
our comment on his last letter, we must close this contro- 
versy.—Ep. Spectator. | 


POETRY. 


WAITING. 

Ovtr streets were decked to greet our King; 

We spread his path with flags and flowers ; 
A thousand bells were tuned to ring 

A welcome from their rocking towers, 
To-day throughout our grieving land 

Silent an anxious people wait, 
And oft their eager eyes have scanned 

The message on his Palace gate. 











And where is she who should have knelt 
Beside him in yon minster’s shade, 
And on her gracious temples felt 
The crown by priestly fingers laid ? 














on 








Though bright with many a burning gem, 
For her ’twere but an empty show: 
With Love’s diviner diadem 
Her subjects crowned her long ago. 


O Lily Lady pale and fair, 
The dearest of thy Royal line! 
Whatever pang our King may bear, 
The keener agony is thine. 
O Queen by worldly pride unstained, 
Unspoiled by all the pomp of power! 
The hearts thy gentle life hath gained 
Are with thee in this bitter hour. 


EDWARD SYDNEY TYtrn. 





WITH THE TIDE. 


Yursrreen, the hour before he |My thoughts, 
died, | hush, I felt 
He groan’d, and said: “ Dear Beating round an’ round. 
lass, |O I felt I was the one live thing 
Go see if the tide be like to Left, in a world aswound. 
turn 
And my poor soul to pass.” Ay, ’twixt the sleeping air and 
And I went. But I swore to sky, 
God as I went, An’ the tide that seem’d asleep, 
That I would not let him i mind how I stood, all stir and 
pass. strain 
| My man’s life for to keep— 
| Till, sudden, It fell! Sudden, on 
me 


Fell the grey quiet deep. 


’mid that dead 


I went down to the twilight | 
shore, | 
I watch’d the full tide swell, | 
And I = — heart, as it rose | Tt was not peace, it was not pain, 
: seagate ee - Not hope and not despair... 
To hold him, ’gainst it fell. Te was cneeelt deen ed 
My heart was as deep as Heaven |" ** Sp mo. y 
with love i 
ie c | And I set empty there.... 
And as hot with pain as Hell. | aE ee sci from my own 
mouth 


Dropping, 


And, being at last in a lone like a prayer. 


pli ce, i ; 

With nought save Him beside, (The sea an’ sky stood firm, the 
“OQ God! God! What’s come to wanes 

Your na art : : Kept up their plashing sound, 

To let such ill betide? \I seemed to wake to the life of 


Oh, how do You dare to make us 3 things, z 
80, | Now mine was fall’n aswound. 


And hurt us so?” I cried. /A speck, on a speck of the earth 
I stood— 
|An’ the whole World lay all 
“Tf it was but the lads, to drown |! round.) 
one by one, again: | 
Or our little lassie You made | And I said: 


be born will be, 
Yor just that week o’ pain: Whether I will or no. . . .’ 


—Nay, w ring my life out, drop | '“There’s That in the world must 
take its way 


“What must be, 


b y are 
I said, “and Tl not com- | Across our weal and woe. . . . 
plain— | There’s more to the Ww orld than 


| youan’me.... 
|} An’ “David! David! .... 
“But him, that I’ve seen to all | 2) hee 


these years, } 


An’ him that’s loved me so— I. ... Next, a sea-snail crawl’d 
God! there is that atwixt us/ on the sand, 
twain | The hard sand _ shining- 
Even You can oo know! | brown,— 
Oh, he’s mine!” I cried, “and | | Years back, each ebb has drain’d 
I'll keep him mine! it, years 
And I will not let him go!” To come, each flood will 


drown: 
|“ There’s a need,” I said, “ and a 
. . The still seaand sky stood | | want—that’s why. . 


there | An’ I watch’d the tide go 
Against me, like a wall. COWS i.e « 
The uncolour’d sea and sky they | 
hung | Calm I went in, calm I 


took 


His dead face to my breast. 


Like a straight, seamless pall. 
The faint wan waves, like breaths | 


they rose, |The vacant night, the vacant 
Like dying breaths did fall. | day, 
| Have pass’d me undistress’d, 


I’ve had to agree with the Will 
of God, 
My heart’s broke, but at rest. 


B, E. BaveHan. 


strong above 


But, quick an’ 

them,I ° | 

Heard my own heart-throbs | 
sound, 
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BOOKS. 


—»>—— 


THE BOOK OF THE OPERA.*® 


WE are glad of the opportunity to offer a welcome to the 
reissue, in a revised and enlarged form, of Mr. Streatfeild’s 
useful and pleasant volume on the opera, which was over- 
looked in these columns on the occasion of its original 
publication some six years ago. 
is not ambitious, but within the limits imposed the 
author has done his work in excellent fashion, giving us 
a brightly written sketch of the development of opera 
from 1600 to the present day, interspersed with condensed 
accounts of the plots of all the chief pieces in the operatic reper- 
tory during the last hundred and fifty years. A certain amount 
of criticism is inevitably involved in Mr. Streatfeild’s sur- 
vey, but in the main he avoids adopting a controversial attitude, 
and if he errs at all it is certainly not on the side of deprecia- 
tion. Mr. Streatfeild writes with a catholic sympathy with 
all schools, and, for a staunch Wagnerian, with a readiness to 
recognise the merits of the Italian masters by no means in- 
variably encountered among the worshippers of Bayreuth. 
Wegner necessarily looms larger than any other figure in 
Mr. Streatfeild’s panorama, but, in view of the prodigious 
influence he exerted on the evolution of opera, it cannot be 
said that the space allotted to him is disproportionate. 


Perhaps the chief interest of Mr. Streatfeild’s volume 
resides in the extremely instructive contrast it affords 
hetween opera as it is and opera as it might be. 
the richest and largest city in the world the opera still 
remains, as it was in the days when Carlyle paid his 
solitary visit to Her Majesty's, a monumental example of dis- 
proportion between means and ends, of inadequate achieve- 
ment at enormous cost, of unsatisfactory compromise 
between the demands of those who care for music and 
those who regard it as a social function. That there has 
been solid improvement in many respects cannot be denied. 
The repertory has been strengthened by the inclusion of 
Wagner's operas, more care and attention have been bestowed 
on scenic accessories, and a certain amount of encouragement 
has been given to native talent. Yet, when all is said and 
done, our grand opera remains in its essentials what it has 
been at any time for the last two hundred years,—an imported 
luxury, lacking in continuity of organisation, and dominated 
by the tastes of a plutocratic minority. Read in the light of 
2 commentary upon the actual history of operatic performances 
in London, Mr. Streatfeild’s pages are most tantalising. He 
discourses with legitimate enthusiasm on a number of delight- 
ful works which we never hear, and never are likely to hear so 
long as opera remains on its present basis. He reminds us 
how rich is the ideal repertory, and consequently enables us to 
realise how meagre the actual repertory still remains. For this 
unsatisfactory state of affairs the concentration of operatic 
enterprise within the walls of Covent Garden is largely respon- 
sible, 
operas are ruled out by the operation of the law of propor- 
tion,—just as chamber music is out of place in the Albert 
Hall, or vers de société in the pages of the Quarterly Review. 
But even with these deductions there are a good many operas 
the absence of which from the Covent Garden repertory is at 
first sight difficult to account for. Why should we never hear 
Der Freischiitz or William Tell? why should Verdi's Falstaff 
be shelved, and Mozart’s Nozze and Don Giovanni be only 
given at rare intervals and with lamentable disregard of 
ensemble ? The official answer no doubt would be that these 
operas do not draw. Personally we doubt if the explanation 
could be reduced to a single categorical statement. The real 
reasons for their withdrawal are manifold. Some are old- 
fashioned in plot: some, again, are too thinly orchestrated to 
please the modern passion for sonority ; some, and this is a 
most potent reason, fail to give “opportunities for dis- 
tinction” to the favourite singers of the moment,—e.g., there 
is neither prima donna nor a great tenor part in Verdi’s 
Falstaff; some, again, and this is especially true of 
Mozart, demand for their adequate interpretation a com- 





* The Opera: a Sketch of the Development of Opera. With Full Descriptions of 
All Works m the Modern Repertory. By R. A. Streatfeild. With an Introduc- 
tion by J. A. Puller-Maitland. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. London: 
J.C. Nimmo, [ts.] 


The scope of the work | 


Here in ! 


Given a huge opera-house, a number of charming | 


bination of “all the talents,’ which is excessively difficult 
of realisation, though, thanks to attention to ensemble, 
patience in rehearsal, and continuity of organisation, 
admirable performances of these works are given at many 
! of the German opera-houses. In other words, we cannot 
jadmit that the reasons for the limitation of the London 
repertory are convincing; but so long as the opera-house 
is in the last resort controlled by social rather than 
| artistic principles, one can only be thankful that the results 
do not fall a great deal further below the ideal standard. If, 
on the other hand, opera is ever to be established on a demo- 
cratic basis, Mr. Streatfeild’s volume cannot fail to be most 
useful and suggestive to those entrusted with the framing and 
carrying out of the policy of reconstruction, 

The field covered by a book of this description is so wide 
that rigorous condensation is necessary, and many inter- 
esting points connected with the evolution of opera are of 
necessity passed over. Thus, for example, Mr. Streatfeild 
says nothing about the introduction of modern costume into 
Bruneau’s operas,—in Le Réve, if we remember aright, the hero 
comes on in a “bowler” hat. Such omissions are inevitable, 
but we do not fora moment admit that Mr. Streatfeild justifies 
his exclusion of the work of men like Offenbach and the Viennese 
Strausses from his scheme. Some of his obiter dicta, again, are 
highly disputable,—e.g., “Balfe had to the full his share of 
that vein of maudlin sentiment which is typical of one side 
of the Irish character.” It would be just as fair to contend 
that Balfe’s weakness was due not to original Irish sin, but 
acquired English vulgarity. And one cannot help smiling at 
the statement that “ Leoncavallo’s latest work, ‘ Zaza,’ founded 
upon a French play which recently achieved a scandalous 
notoriety, has found little favour even in Italy. It is not likely 
| ever to be heard in England.” All things are possible with a 
licenser of plays. But we do not wish to insist on minor 
blemishes in a very useful and interesting book. 











COAST DESTRUCTION AND DEFENCE.* 

| ONE result of the changes in the unknown ages of geological 
time is constant,—the steady encroachment of the sea. Here 
and there land may snatch a small advantage over salt water, 
and a delta fill up, or a coral bed grow into an island, but 
the net result is that soundings and the evidence of the distri- 
bution of plants and animals show us that where narrow 
creeks of water separated continents broad tracts of interfluent 
ocean now roll, and that there is no reason why at the close 
of a remote, unthinkable, but inevitable lapse of time the 
greater part of the land surface may not be reduced to mere 
islets, surrounded by a vast and almost lifeless ocean, 
so salt that no creature can live in it but the brine 
shrimps and the other entomostraca which survive in the Salt 
| Lake of Utah or the Dead Sea. 

| Recent years have added so much to the financial value of 
| the English coast-line that, apart from such remote antici- 
pations, there has been every reason to combat the encroach- 
ments of the sea, especially at those points where seaside 
towns have sprung up, and have rendered every acre of great 
value to the owners of the soil. At Cromer, Sheringham, 
Bournemouth, and numbers of other older and established 
watering places the sea has to be fought, and at present it is 
by no means certain whether it has been defeated. 

Mr. W. H. Wheeler, a practical engineer, the author of two 
valuable works on Zhe Drainage of Fens and on Tidal Rivers, 
gives in a new volume on The Sea Coast a most interesting 
| summary of what is known of the present conditions of the 
shores of England. Its practical object is to give some data 
as to the best forms of sea-walls and groynes. But this is 
preceded by an account of the natural agencies for destruction 
and protection, such as the action of shore waves, the move- 
ment and formation of pebble beaches and sands, and the 
transporting and depositing power of waves. Briefly speaking, 
the best natural coast protection is a pebble beach. Yet 
these beaches never rest in situ, and are themselves derived 
from the previous destruction of land. There is a littoral 
drift which slowly “shoves” the pebbles onward along the 
coast, where they are only arrested by natural¢juts or groynes, 
which stop the drifts and bank up the pebbles in such a way as 








* The Sea Coast: (1) Destruction, (2) Lattoral Drift, (3) Protection. By W. H. 
Wheeler, M.I.C.E. London: Longmansand Co. (10s, 6d. net] 
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to protect the bays between them. There area large number 
of famous pebble banks along our shores, some of which 
have done the work, not only of protection but of reclamation, 
in a more thorough mannér than any engineer could afford to 
attempt. The tendency of the sea-wash is to push the pebbles 
along into banks parallel with the shore. These gradually 
elongate, and passing onwards, block the mouths of rivers, or en- 





close long tracts of shallow sea, which in time fillup. At Ald- 
borough the travelling shingle has prolonged the course of a 
river for nine miles, protecting all the inner land from the sea. 
At Chesil Bank it has made an inland lagoon ten and three- | 
quarter miles long. In the Solent five miles of such bank, three 
being submerged, run out to Hurst Castle. Barnstaple boasts a 
bank of large boulders, those at the boitom weighing as much as 
a hundred and fifty pounds. Such banks are seen at; Shorebam, 
Lancing, and at Weybourne, in Norfolk, the most striking of any 
except Chesil Beach. For at Weybourne the bank runs on till it 
projects far into the sea at Cley, and after blocking a river there 
has passed on, and grown so fast, with a “nose” of sandhills 
added to it, that it has been prolonged some hundreds of 
yards in human memory, judging from the successive erection 
of look-out and Coastguard huts, which were originally at the 
extremity. Dungeness is a mass of deposited shingle, six 
miles wide at the base and three miles long, and grows so 
rapidly that it has travelled eastwards at the rate of two and a 
half yards annually since the lighthouse was built in 1782. It 
now increases at the rate of two hundred thousand tons of 
shingle per year. 


Unfortunately, great as is the mass of pebbles at places, 
there is “not enough to go round,” a fact which, besides 
making the artificial protection of coast costly and difficult, 
suggests the question, Whence did the pebbles come, and 


| third is 





when? They do not come from the bottom of the sea, for at 
Weybourne and Cley, for example, the sea bottom is sand. In 
many cases they do not come from the destruction of the | 
cliffs, for the pebbles are not the same as those in the cliffs, 
but belong to formations inland. There are also far too many 
of them, and also far too much sand, which is only pebbles 
ground smaller, to be formed in any recent epoch. In More- 
cambe Bay there are ninety thousand acres of sand, as much 
as the whole area of the New Forest. There are eighty-four 
thousand acres of sand-beds in the Wash. Nowhere on the ad- 





jacent coast is there, or was there, material in recent times in 
the shape of stone to be ground down into this vast weight of 
sand. There is plenty of earth, and the earth deposits all along 
the Norfolk coast from Brancaster to Blakeney grow fast now. 
But there is not sufficient stone on any adjacent part of the 
coast to make either the sand-beds or the shingle banks from. 
In other places the destruction of the chalk cliffs from age to 
age provided a quantity of flint, which can be recognised by 
its colour. But in many pebble banks the hue of the stones 
shows that they were derived from inland gravel-heds, perhaps 
brought down adhering to glaciers and ice. In others the 
origin of the beaches can he identified or conjectured. Thus 
when the Solent took the place of the land between Hamp- 
shire and the Isle of Wight, the whole of the flints which once 
studded the chalk were left as possible beach pebbles. The | 
great bank running from Weybourne to Blakeney is probably 
made and extended by the drift from the vanishing cliffs at 
Sheringham, Cromer, and elsewhere near. The net result is 
that whatever fresh natural protection accrues to the coast in 
places is caused by destruction of cliffs at other places, and 
that failing this accumulation of coast-drifting shingle arti- 
ficial defences must be made. These are either groynes or | 
barriers, run out seawards to stop the march of the drifting | 
shingle coastwise, or sea-walls. There is no general agreement | 
among engineers as to the best form of either groynes or sea- 
walls, even where the conditions are the same as_ those | 
met with on other parts of the coast whick have heen experi- 
mented upon. 


At ninety-six places on our coasts artificial means of 


arresting and piling up the drifting shingle have been used, 
while the number of sea-walls passes counting. The artificial 
maintenance of sand dunes is not much practised in this | 
country, probably because the parts of the coast which they | 
fringe are considgred to be adequately protected, though 
where that is not the case, as opposite the reclamations made | 
by the Earl of Leicester at Holkham, the “hills” are easily 
raised by half burying faggots and letting the sand blow in | 


from the sea over them, and then planting the mounds with 
marram grass. The control of sandhills by planting is now well 
understood. In Australia a long frontage of sandy coast was 
planted with a grass which not only held the sands firm, but 
proved excellent cattle food. On our shores there are three 
main sand-containing grasses. One is mat grass, with an under- 
ground creeping stem. It will branch out starwise from a 
centre, and form a circle twenty yards in diameter. Another 
is the famous “ marram,”’ which the Dutch eall “ helm,” which 
is planted in drifting sand in tufts two feet apart, and soon 
grows sufficiently to prevent the “hills” from shifting. The 
“sand sedge,” which is as effective in building up 
sandy coasts as the fresh-water sedges are in collecting and 
retaining alluvium. 

Mr. Wheeler describes most patterns of sea-wall existing in 
England, as well as the various means used for keeping or 
collecting beaches and sand in front of threatened spots. 
Theoretically, the groynes are preferable, for they endeavour 
to enlist natural forces in aid. It is of immense importance, 
where the safety of miles of coast, and sometimes of thousands 
of acres of reclamation, is involved, that the right kind of 
groyne should be used. Unfortunately what suits one place 
does not suit another, and a groyne which would help shingle 
to accumulate on a given piece of coast might cause such a 
scour as actually to cut the beach away elsewhere. The two 
rival kinds are the tall groynes and the low ones, The latter 
aim at building up beach gradually, the former at arrest- 
ing the progress of the littoral drift in a great mass. 


| Favourable examples of the working of the low groynes of a 


kind invented by the late Mr. Case, “ expenditor ” for Romney 
Marsh, may be seen at Dymchurch, where, instead of placing 
more than £100,000 worth of heavy groynes outside the 


| threatened wall, low groynes of ingenious construction, 


following the natural inclination of the beach, were built 
rapidly and cheaply, at the rate of one per day. The 
result was that after ten miles of coast had been 
provided with these, at a cost which, including the re- 
pairing of the sea-bank, was only £19,000, “the foreshore 
was built up to the natural inclination of repose, and 
is now undisturbed by gales, and the beach has been 
changed from mud and sand with pools of water to a 
well-consolidated mixture of beach and sand.” Where there 
is no natural beach for groynes to accumulate, sea-walls 
become the only alternative. Of all the forms in use Mr. 
Wheeler considers the most effective to be one having an 
elliptical form at the bottom, dying out into a vertical line at 
the top, the bottom slope conforming to the natural angle of 
the beach (p. 87). 

This is a good instance of a book written on a technical 
subject for readers of general education. It is full of 
facts, and provides the large class of owners of coast 
land, seaside town authorities, and Government officials who 
have to report on coast protection with the power of noting 
for themselves what has been done elsewhere. Landed pro- 
prietors often incur great expense and loss in shore protection 


| works undertaken with insufficient knowledge or not very well 


informed “expert” advice. We know of more than one case 
in which, if a landowner had had the local information at his 
disposal which reference to Mr. Wheeler's book would give 
him, many thousands of pounds might have been spent to 
advantage instead of uselessly. 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND RELIGIOUS 
REFORM.* 
ONCE only since its general acceptance as the faith of Europe 
has the Christian religion been formally repudiated by a 
European nation. This brief episode in the history of Revo- 


| lutionary France an American Professor of History has made 
| the subject of an instructive volume. He makes it clear that 


it was no part of the original programme of the Revolution to 
assail the Church or to injure the credit of the Christian 
religion. There was in France, as elsewhere, at the close of 
the eighteenth century, much distrust of the Church, and a 
sceptical attitude towards Christian dogmas. In France 


‘this incipient revolt against the Church and Christianity 


: an Account of Feclesiastical 
¢ from 1799 to 1804. By William 
of History in Columbia University. 
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was perhaps more pronounced than in other lands, for 
Voltaire had in France turned the search-light of his 
genius on the cruelties of ecclesiasticism, and the senti- 
mental humanitarianism of Rousseau had been accepted by 
many as a superior substitute for Christianity. But the 
number of Frenchmen who were hostile to the Church was 
small in comparison with the vast multitude who were still 
attached to it. Mr. Sloane says that at the beginning of 
the Revolution the Church was regarded by the majority of 
the French people as the careful mother who with gracious 
benediction was holding the hand and steadying the feet of 
the nation in its first steps towards liberty. Nor was this 
altogether untrue, for most of the parish priests were in favour 
of the Revolution, and some of the clerical Deputies were 
among the ablest and wisest counsellors of the Legislature. 
The temper of the nation towards the Church is shown in the 
fact that the fall of the Bastille was celebrated by a Te Dewm 
in Notre Dame; that it was the habit of many preachers to 
speak of the Revolution as the work of God, and to interpret 
contemporary events as fulfilments of the promises of the 
Gospel. 

A dangerous hostility was not aroused against the Church 
until the French nation had reason to suspect thatthe Church was 
the enemy of its most fondly cherished social and political 
aspirations. The confiscation of ecclesiastical property by the 
Constituent Assembly was not an act of uncompromising 
hostility, for the Assembly undertook to support the ministers 
of religion and to maintain public worship, while the poor— 
the ancient clients of the Church—were better cared for than 
before. Only the wealthy and titled clergy suffered, and their 
ill-employed wealth bad been a danger rather than a strength 
to the moral influence of the Church. A more ominous 
measure was the “Civil Constitution of the Clergy.” It is 
a question whether this remarkable measure was designed to 
weaken the Church, or to purify it and to adapt it to the new 
order introduced by the Revolution. There can be little 
doubt that the latter was the design of its chief author, the 
upright Jansenist Camus, who believed that the reintroduc- 
tion of primitive and Apostolic conditions would put new life 
into the decayed Church. The Constitution was less Hrastian 
than the Reformation Settlement in Germany and the 
Elizabethan Settlement in England; and had the French 
clergy as a whole accepted it, France might have been 
spared some of the Revolutionary horrors. Its chief 
fault in the eyes of the Ultramontanes was that while the 
Pope was recognised as the titular head of the Church, he 
was deprived of all real power. The Pope, somewhat tardily 
it is true, condemned the Constitution and excommunicated the 
Constitutional clergy; the Ultramontane clergy refused to 
take the oath. 

This schism in the Church of France gave a great 
opportunity to the philosophers and Radicals who desired 


to overthrow the Chureh, and to substitute a secular 
faith for Christianity. These seemed to have attained 


to the goal of their hopes when, under the Convention, 
a public festival was celebrated to Reason in Notre 
Dame in November, 1793, which was followed by similar 
festivals in other churches, and by the closing of all churches 
ugainst Christian worship. The triumph of the Anti-Christian 
party was, however, short-lived. They were beset by the 
difficulty which has always proved a stumbling-block to the 
encmies of Christianity. They were unable to find a fit substi- 
tute for the old worship. Christian rites were forbidden, 
Sundays were abolished, and décadis substituted, and these 
décadis were celebrated in churches. It was found, however, 
that lectures on “ Civism,’ on the culture of the potato, and 
on other similar instructive themes were intolerably tedious, 
even although relieved by the singing of national songs. 

The designs of the fanatics of irreligion were hindered also 
by a revival of religious feeling throughout the country. The 
spectacle of priests persecuted for conscience’ sake awoke 
sympathy, and gave rise to formidable risings in the conserva- 
tive regions of France. The higher clergy, for the most part, 
emigrated with the nobles, but many of the lower clergy, Con- 
stitutional as well as Ultramontane, behaved with most noble 
fidelity. They remained among their flocks, and administered 
secretly the rites of the Church to those who adhered to the 
faith. The Church of France in its hour of supreme trial did 
not prove unworthy of its high traditions, The feelings 





excited by their Anti-Christian policy compelled the Govern. 
ment to grant toleration to all worships. A multitude of 
churches and chapels were in consequence reopened for 
Christian worship. But persecution did not cease, for the 
Ultramontanes, conscious of their influence with the people, 
encouraged them to resist the Government; in many cases 
they foolishly refused to worship in the same churches with 
the Constitutionals. ‘Their infatuated conduct afforded a 
plea for fresh persecutions, 

In Paris and in some of the larger towns a second attempt 
was made to supersede the worship of the Church by a new 
cult. The Theophilanthropists, as they were termed, made an 
appeal to the emotions, dry lectures on instructive subjects 
having failed to attract the people. The following description 
of the new worship is given by Mr. Sloane :— 

“The ofliciating director was clad in white, with a rose-coloured 

girdle. He stood on a dais, with bared head, opposite an altar 
ornamented with fruit or flowers, according to the season, 
Reciting an invocation, he paused, and the worshippers repeated 
his words in a low tone; then followed a moment of silent cross- 
examination. ‘Thereupon one short homily after another was read 
or delivered on some topic of a moral nature. These were inter- 
spersed with hymns and chants, for the most part of high artistic 
character both as to words and music. ‘Then followed a number 
of prayers to the God of Nature.” 
The persecution of the Church, although fitful, continued, as 
did the strifes between the two sections of the Church, until 
Napoleon put an end to both by a stroke of his pen. The 
Concordat of 1801 was a moral humiliation for the Church, for it 
owed its re-establishment and its reunion to a soldier who did 
not believe its creed, and treated its ministers with scant 
courtesy. But anarchy in Church or State isa greater evil 
than the worst Constitution. 

Mr. Sloane’s chapters were originally delivered in the form 
of lectures. ‘The lecturer, by the conditions laid down by the 
founder of the lectureship, had to deduce a religious lesson 
from his historical narrative. Mr. Sloane accordingly finds in 
the misfortunes of the Church during the Revolution a warn- 
ing against any connection between Church and State, 
Another and a greater lesson appears more obvious. Church 
and State, whether conneeted or separate, will bring disaster 
to a land if they forget their mission and neglect their duties, 
One has only to read the history of France during the years 
preceding the Revolution to find this lesson writ large upon it. 





NOVELS. 

A DOUBLE-BARRELLED DETECTIVE STORY.* 
CYNICAL proverbs generally have their genial corollaries, and 
if it be the case that “there is no fool like an old fool,” it is 
equally true that there are few things more agreeable than a 
hilaris senectus, “As I approve of a youth,” writes Cicero, 
“who has something of the old man in him, so 1 am no less 
pleased with an old man who retains something of the youth.” 
Now it is difficult to think of our good friend and benefactor 
Mark Twain as an old man, but he has already lived six years 
longer than Sir Walter Scott, and nearly thirty-five years 
have elapsed since the publication of The Innocents 
Abroad. On the other hand, that his humour and high 
spirits are unabated is convincingly shown in the enter- 
taining tour de force he has just given to the world 
under the title of A Double-Barrelled Detective Story. 
Here we have Mark Twain in the character of the incorrigible 
farceur; indeed, the story reminds us not a little of one of 
those wonderfully elaborate “sells” that Sothern, the actor, 
was so fond of perpetrating at the expense of his friends. 
Were it not for the title and some of the marginal headings in 
the early chapters, one might almost be tempted to suppose 
that he had originally set out to write a serious story. The 
motive is sombre, nay even sinister, A young wife is 
deserted under circumstances of the greatest brutality by her 
husband. To be precise, he ties her to a tree and sets blood- 
hounds on her, before leaving her for ever. Accordingly she 
brings up their child to avenge her wrongs, and as the boy 
inherits the bloodhound’s gift, he has no difficulty, once 
supplied with the clue, in applying an ingenious system of 
lingering torture to his wicked father. Unfortunately, once 


f=] 


the culprit is fairly on the run, his pursuer discovers that he 





* A Doubie-Barrelled Detective Story. By Mark a) Illustrated by Lucius 





Hitcheock. London; Chatto and Windus, [Ss, 6d. 
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is on the scent of the wrong man, and that he has converted 
an innocent namesake aud kinsman of his father’s into a 
Wandering Jew. So far, but for an occasional twinkle in the 
margin, Mark Twain has kept his countenance with admirable 
gravity. Possibly—we hazard the conjecture with all diffi- 
dence—he really tried to be serious, but having got the 
characters tied up inso terrible a tangle, be gave up the notion 
of a normal extrication in despair, and sought comic relief as 
the only way out of the impasse. Anyhow, there is no mis- 
taking the character of the second act of this hybrid enter- 
tainment, which is pure extravaganza from beginning to 
end. The avenger has returned to the mining village in 
Colorado whence the innocent Jacob Fuller has been driven 
forth on a false charge, and where the real villain is still 
living under an assumed name. Suddenly the neighbourhood 
is thrown into a state of the utmost excitement by the arrival 
of the original Sherlock Hoimes, and the remainder of the 
narrative resolves itself into a prolonged trial of skill 
between the human bloodhound and the scientific detec- 
tive. Pride in the home-grown product alternates in the 
bosoms of the Colorado desperadves with superstitious 
reverenca for the world-wide fame of the illustrious in- 
vestigator. A practical test is soon forthcoming, the real 
villain being mysteriously blown up, cottage and all, by the 
feeble-minded drudge—Sherlock Holmes’s nephew—who lives 
with him. After a prodigious display of science, Sherlock 
Holmes denounces the most respectable man in the village, 
his subsequent discomfiture being enhanced by the confession 
of the real culprit that he had been in the company of his uncle 
just before committing the crime, on the principle that “the 
best way to throw a detective off the track is to have him 
along when you are preparing the thing.” Finally, the return 
of the “ wrong man” harbouring the conviction that Sherlock 
Holmes has been hunting him round the world consummates 
the Professor’s downfall, and the miners prepare to lynch 
him. When the ringleader puts it to the vote, “‘Is it hang 
or shoot P’ * Neither!’ shouted one of his comrades. ‘He'd 
be alive again in a week; burning’s the only permanency for 
him.’” It is characteristic of Mark Twain that in the middle 
of this burlesque he puts into the mouth of the sheriff, hastily 
summoned to disperse the mob, an admirably caustic denun- 
ciation of the cowardice of the lynching mob. After describing 
the ringleader as “a loud-mouthed sneak who shoots people 
in the back and calls himself a desperado,” he goes on:— 

“Tf there’s anything I do particularly despise it’s a lynching 
mob; I’ve never seen one that hada man in it. It has to tally 
up a hundred against one before it can pump up pluck enough to 
tackle a sick tailor. It’s made up of cowards, and so is the com- 
munity that breeds it; and ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
the sherifi’s another one. . . . . . The sheriff that lets a mob take 
® prisoner away from him is the lowest-down coward there is.” 





The story as a whole, as we have already hinted, can hardly 
be regarded as an artistic success. But it is a thoroughly 
characteristic example of that strange blending of jest and 
earnest, of sanity and extravagance, which has always been 
“Mark's way.” Above all, it is a most welcome proof that 
neither the approach of age nor the severe troubles which 
he has met and surmounted with such admirable fortitude and 
splendid industry, have been able to impair the boyish gaiety 
of the great and wholesome humourist who has endeared 
himself to all sections of the English-speaking race. 








The Poet and Penelope. By L. Parry Truscott. (T. Fisher 





there isa plot we do not deny, but it is over-complex. Writers of 
fiction cannot expect a reader to spend as much time over them as 
one might give to Thucydides, or even Gibbon. Nevertheless, The 
Frown of Majesty is good. It reminds us, without suggesting a 
disparaging comparison, of Mr. Stanley Weyman. One thing, 
however, leaves just a little feeling of nausea,—that the hero, after 
showing so much resource and constancy, expresses such delight 
“to have exchanged the frown of Majesty for the royal smile.” 

A Graduate in Love. By Inglis Allen. (C. Arthur Pearson. 
6s.)—Hugh Ashby is beyond all question a “bounder.” But then 
the author takes care that he fares in social life as our sense of 
justice demands. He thinks himself irresistible, for instance, and 
his victories turn out to be something much worse than Pyrrhic. The 
last that we see of him is in disastrous flight before a fairfoe. Mr. 
Allen shows, however, a certain moderation in dealing with his 
hero. He can run, for instance. We have not been able to make 
out whether he can swim. On p. 13, “as a keen swimmer,” he is 
“genuinely fond of the sea,” but his experiences at Tulse Bay 
seem to tell a different tale. There is a certain smartness in the 
way in which the man’s blunders and discomfitures are told. The 
“Cynic,” too, a more pretentious creature of the same kind, is 
amusing. But such a book tobe worth reading must be very well 
done, and that is more than we can say for A Graduate in Love. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MADAME ELISABETH 
DE FRANCE. 
The Life and Letters of Madame Elisabeth de France. Translated by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. (W.Heinemann. 21s. net.)—The 
history of the ancien régime and the Revolution may be compared 





| with that of an invalid dying of a painful disease, the only hope for 


whom is in a dangerous operation, after which (if even he sur- 
vives) he will remain damaged and suffering for life. Often as it 
has been told, the story, though of painful, is of absorbing 
interest, and no one who opens the book before us will be content 
to lay it down before it is finished. The worst of it is one rises 
from its perusal a thorough old-fashioned reactionary Tory, while 
after reading the delightful, amusing, and unedifying memoirs of 
the ancien régime one becomes a Red Republican, and feels 
that any dismemberment would be better than the utter 
corruption of that age. Just as in a miserable rainy season 
like that which of late “drenched Britannia passed,” an 
occasional glorious day shines out and gladdens one’s heart, so 
there were brilliant exceptions to the general frivolity, tyranny, 
and licentiousness of the nobles, and of these the angelic Princess 
Elisabeth was a striking example. Although not without the 
prejudices of her time and position, she was a noble-hearted 
woman, Devoted to her religion (which she never separated, 
as so many did, from morality), to her brother and her family, 
calm and patient under the most terrible trials, kind and 
considerate to her inferiors, forgiving all injuries, she was a 
Christian heroine and martyr, so sympathetic that she was able 
to inspire her fellow-sufferers with some of her own sweetness and 
lofty heroism. The affection which united the Royal Family and 
their dignified submission to their cruel fate excite our admira- 
tion, yet we feel that in the King this passive attitude was carried 
too far. We are tormented by thinking of what might have 
been if the Royal pair had trusted Lafayette, and made 
him Maire of Paris instead of Pétion, one of the most 
cowardly, despicable creatures of the time, whose candidature was 
favoured by the Court. And later on, if they would have trusted 
Mirabeau, or if they had made their escape instead of committing 
the many blunders which led to their being stopped at Varennes! 
It is a comfort to think that all their miseries belong to the dis- 





Unwin. 6s.)—The reader, especially if he or she is a connoisseur 
of fiction, must be warned to persevere against the adverse experi- 
ence which will probably be encountered in the first few chapters. 
Mr. Truscott might seem to be attempting a “non-incident” novel 
without a sufficient literary equipment. But things improve. 
There is nothing that can be called a plot, and no i 
is attempted ; still there is something like a story; the “Poet” 
is less of a bore than he at one time promised to be; other | 
characters, notably Lord Colbeck, begin to interest us; and so | 
when we are permitted to seo at last a general shaking down | 





4 
that 


of everybody into the places where they would be, we feel t 
we have fared better than we expected. In any case, Mr. 


The Frown of Majesty. By Albert Lee. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 
—We found Mr. Lee’s story less easy to follow than we could have 
wished. He bringsa great multitude of characters upon his stage, 
and it is somewhat puzzling to follow their movements. That 








| the deepest interest. 


tant past, and that however bad philosophers may call the present 
time, it is a great advance upon the old. To be persuaded of this 
it is only necessary to study the past. Tho translation, especially 
of Sainte-Beuve’s admirable pages, leaves much to be desired, but 
tho diaries and other documents contained in the volume are of 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN TERTFORDSHIRE. 
Highways and Bywoys in Mertfordshire. By Herbert W. 


' Tompkins. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—We need hardly say 
that this is a pleasant, readable book. A gentleman who knows 
how to use his pen, and has wandered about a county which, 
| besides having interests of its own, has benefited by the overflow- 
ing of London, has much that is interesting to tell us. Yet we 
are not wholly satisfied with this volume. We do not quite 
understand what Mr. Tompkins means by Hertfordshire. The 
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county has had its boundaries changed of late years; it would 
not have been inappropriate to give the old and the new. His- 
torically, of course, all that has been Hertfordshire still remains 
so, while the newly adopted parishes may claim to have some 
notice. Hadley is such, we believe; Chipping Barnet still belongs to 
the county, we imagine. Though Barnet is certainly not a “by- 
way,” a highway it as certainly is. Did not the Great North Road, 
in fact two Great North Roads, run through it? Do not the 


over-frequent public-houses remain to testify to the old coach- | 


ing days? To change the subject of complaint, why is there 
no mention of the junior Christ’s Hospital at Hertford? Why 
none of that delightful little hamlet of Oxhey, near Watford, 
—possibly it is delightful no longer. Why, again, is Aldenham, 
with its well-known grammar school, forgotten. The notice of 
Cassiobury is overbrief, and that of Hatfield scarcely equal to the 
occasion. Broxbourne is almost passed over. It is an important 
place to a multitude of East London anglers. Generally, we 
see no adequate appreciation of the Lea as a fishing river. 
Perhaps Mr. Tompkins does not care about fishing. But he who 
writes about a county is bound to care for everything. We see 
nothing about the New River and Sir Hugh Middleton; yet that 
was a great work, and the man was one who lived before his time. 
Mr. F. L. Griggs’s illustrations are a little hard and literal. They 
leave nothing to the imagination. 








Szrmons.—After the Resurrection. By Alexander Maclaren, 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—The first ten of these 
twenty-six sermons deal with a special subject, the nature of 
the appearances of Jesus after the Resurrection and the practical 
bearing upon belief of what may be concluded about it. Dr. 
Maclaren draws out in them with a skill and an insight worthy of 
his high standing as a preacher various aspects of the Master’s 
presence as developed under the new condition of His post- 
Resurrection being. The preacher takes the different appear- 
ances—to Mary Magdalene, for instance, to Peter, to the travellers 
to Emmaus—and shows how, besides the adaptation of each to 
the circumstance of the person concerned, they set forth the truth 
of Christ’s spiritual presence. Various emotions were appealed 
to: the absorbing affection of Mary Magdalene, the sturdy dis- 
helief—for, as Dr. Maclaren says, it was more than doubt— 
of Thomas, the personal emotion of Peter, were all used to 
show that the real and the spiritual were not exclusive of 
each other. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
this for Christian doctrine and Christian life. The other sermons 
are worthy of a place along with this series, but this is nothing 
less than a contribution of much value to theology. Under the 
Dome. By the Right Rev. Arthur W. F. Winnington-Ingram, 
D.D, (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 3s, 6d.)—There is no 
special unity of purpose or subject in this volume of addresses and 
sermons (except so far as the first four, on “ Faith,” are con- 
cerned), but they have a common characteristic in the felicity 
with which they are adapted to circumstances, and go far to 
justify the choice which elevated Dr. Ingram from the stall to the 
Bishop’s throne. We may mention “ St. Luke’s Guild,” an address 
to the medical audience which annually assembles on the eve of 
St. Luke; the two sermons addressed to military congregations ; 
and “The Dead Lazarus in England,” preached during the 
meeting of the World’s Temperance Congress, (Dr. Ingram 
can be epigrammatic when he pleases; “I should not like to 
see the Bench of Bishops,” he says, “ holding anything like the 
power which the (liquor) trade possesses to-day.”)——-The In- 








heritors of the Kingdom, by the Rev. Canon Duncan (Skeffing- | 


ton and Son, 2s. 6d.), is a volume of more than average merit 
on the Beatitudes. One naturally turns to the preacher’s 
treatment of the third, certainly the most difficult of the series, 
“Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” The 
preacher says: “ Surely they are the inheritors of earth who enjoy 
earth most, and get from it real and lasting good; who use it 
according to the testator’s will, soberly, righteously, and profit- 
ably, making it a blessed and sanctified means, not only of doing 
good, and so furthering the influence of the kingdom on earth, 
but also of preparing the soul for the incomparably nobler in- 
heritance of the kingdom of heaven.” We cannot but think, how- 
ever, that in all expositions of this, as, indeed, of all Scripture, 
account must be taken of the circumstances in which the 
words were spoken. It is impossible, for instance, to apply 
directly to a dominant faith the Beatitude of those “that are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake,” and the effort to do so 
gives a certain appearance of unreality to the whole exposition. 
Christian Work on the Battlefield. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
3s.)—This is a reprint of a work published forty odd years ago. 
It is a selection from the detailed Reports of the United States 
Christian Commission, and contains a narrative of evangelistic 
labours carried on during the Civil War in the States. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 








Drink, Temperance, and Legislation. By Arthur Shadwell, M.D, 
(Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—Dr. Shadwell has certainly cleared 
his mind of cant, and done all that man could do to clear the minds 
of others. He will not please the extremists on either side, the 
prohibitionists on one hand, the advocates of laissez faire on the 
other; but we feel sure that his book will be recognised as a 
really valuable contribution to the great “ Drink” question. He 
recognises the fact that the desire for alcohol is, so to speak, 
an elemental passion, and that, consequently, it has to be reckoned 
with; and he complains that when the question is solemnly inves- 
tigated, the most important witness, the “man in the street,” is 
not called. Theorists explain at interminable length what they 
think ought to be; but we do not find what is more than half set 
forth at the best. What significance there is in the following 
story! A workman had to undergo some painful minor 
operation, no anaesthetic being used. Asked how it felt, he 
replied, “it was like waiting for the public-house to open 
on Sunday.” But he was no drunkard. And the desire for 
drink is not a mere disease, The ruling nations have it. The 
decadent nations are sober. “The energy and enterprise of the 
Welsh,” as Dr. Shadwell puts it, “are concentrated in drunken 
Glamorgan”; “drunken Sweden sends out a splendid strain of 
colonists who are welcomed wherever they go.” Scotland is fifty 
times more drunken than Greece; but who would say that Greece 
does better work in the world than Scotland? It is not, of course, 
that the race prevails because it drinks. It has the defects of its 
qualities. Climate, surroundings, race itself, while they produce 
the energy, produce also the liability to temptation; the weak 
scion goes to the bad, the strong one becomes a power. Dr. Shad- 
well is not against legislation. He shows, indeed, that great 
legislative follies have been perpetrated in the past, as they are 
proposed for the future. But he has high praise for some efforts that 
have been made to better the state of things. He would act more 
stringently with the drunkard. We are too indulgent with him: 
he is laughed at; heought to be punished. One of Dr. Shadwell’s 
most instructive chapters is on the Gothenburg system. He has 
visited the place, and seen the system at work. Others, too, have 
been there,’ but he hints that their visits have been brief. People 
were surprised that he stayed so long; but he found that there 
was much to be seen below the surface. One thing he brings out 
that will certainly be new to some readers. There are more than 
eight hundred places in Gothenburg—it has a population of a 
hundred and fifty thousand—where liquor is sold. Of these 
seventy-four only are under the operation of the system. These 
have a monopoly of the sale of spirits, but beer and wine are sold 
in the others. Beer, indeed, can be sold anywhere. The descrip- 
tion of the spirit shops is amazing. Before the closing hour 
(about 6 p.m.) a stream of men passes through. Some drink at two 
gulps 3} oz. of briinvin (equivalent to more than 1} oz. of pure 
alcohol), a spirit of the worst quality; the majority are content 
with half the quantity at one gulp. There is no water to be seen; 
nobody dilutes his dram. The spirit-shops closed, many customers 
turn to the places where wine and beer are sold. The wines are 
doctored drinks made up of spirit and sugar. The strongest beer 
contains 8 per cent. of alcohol. And what is the general result ? 
“Tt is one of the most drunken places I ever saw,” says Dr, 
Shadwell, Only the drunkenness is not so disastrous as it once 
was, before the sale of spirits was regulated by the “ Gothenburg 


system.” Beer, to put the matter shortly, is less destructive than 
spirits. We have given a few specimens of a very remarkable 
book. 


Glimpses of William IV. and Queen Adelaide. By the Rev. G. Cecil 
White. (R.Brimley Johnson. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. White has edited 
here some letters written by the late Miss Clitherow, of Boston 
House. The Clitherow family became known to the Duke of 
Clarence a few years before he came to the throne, and he kept up 
his acquaintance, or rather friendship, with them until his death. 
In these letters he appears to advantage; the best side cf his 
character comes out. No one can reasonably object to this, or 
doubt that the family, whose relation to the King and Queen had 
nothing of self-seeking about it, gave at least as much as they 
received. But we cannot help feeling that the editor’s panegyric 
on the Sovereign qué Sovereign, which we will not do him the 
unkindness of quoting, is somewhat overstrained, 


Taylor on Golf: Impressions, Comments, and Hints. By J. H. 
Taylor. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s. net.)—We may say by way 
of preface, for it is possible that some readers of the Spectator 
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may not know it, that J. H. Taylor has been “Open Champion” 
three times. By common consent he is in the very first flight of 
players. In the choosing of a side he would certainly come first 
orsecond, And he has taken much interest in the status of his 
brother-professionals. What he says, therefore, is in every way 
worthy of attention. We are sorry to find him complaining of 
the indifferent pay of the professional golf player. That he 
should have to plead for a minimum wage of £1 per week is 
surprising. That should be a matter of course. In fact, £2 
would not be too much. The incidental gains of matches do not 
come to much, except to a few first-rate players. Of course, the 
clubs have something to say. Many are burdened with heavy 
rent, and the expense of keeping up a course, especially an 
inland course, is very great. J. H. Taylor’s hints on play seem 
likely to be as useful as such hints can, in the nature 
of things, ever be. The briefest are, we should say, the 
most serviceable. He tells us, for instance, to play all iron 
shots with a stiff wrist. On the subject of the amount of 
swing needful for various lengths of approach he is, we do 
not doubt, rightly vague. If one could only learn how far 
back the club should be swung to make a shot at sixty, 
seventy, or eighty yards, much would have been gained. A 
necessary preliminary is to judge distance. Practice does much 
for this. But, alas! eyesight fails, and to use the necessary 
glasses is a vexation ; the more so because what helps for distance 
obscures what is near. One measures the length, but loses an 
accurate sight of the ball. J. H. Taylor’s personal experiences, 
narratives of championship competitions, appreciations of golf in 
the States and on the Continent, are all good. On the subject of 
balls we may say that our author prefers a ball with a pronounced 
marking, though finding that it may be too pronounced; and he 
aluays plays with a@ remade ball. He thinks Westward Ho! the 
most difficult course in the United Kingdom. It may be interest- 
ing to give his views as to the. best distances of holes,—one 
hundred and fifty yards (one stroke hole), three hundred and 
thirty (two strokes), four hundred and seventy (three strokes), 
meaning that, allowing two strokes on the green, the ideal, or 
in less philosophical language, “ bogey,” would be three, four, and 
tive respectively. Some of us are not as good as that. 


The eighth of the excellent series of “ Handbooks of Practical 
Gardening,” appearing under the general management of H. 
Roberts (John Lane, 2s. 6d. net), is The Book of. Orchids, 
by W. H. White, an expert whose name is known to all 
who are interested in this flower. The orchid must always 
lack ‘the literary associations that attach to some flowers, 
but it has a romance of its own. There is the very wide 
range of its habitats, the rarity of some of its species, and 
the difficulty of obtaining them, so that orchid-hunting may be 
almost as dangerous an occupation as tiger-hunting. And there 
is also the highly speculative value of its varieties, enhanced by 
its capacity for being sub-divided. There are, we see, about 
eighty kinds catalogued here, 


In the series of “New Guides” (Grant Richards, 2s. net per vol.) 
wo have A Guide to South-West Cornwall, by E. E. Bicknell, and 
The River Thames, from London to Ozford, by G. E. Mitton. South- 
West Cornwall is illustrated with an excellent map of the region 
described. The scale is adequate—two miles to the inch—and 
the whole effect plain. South-West Cornwall extends, it should 
be said, from Truro to the Land’s End, with Falmouth on the 
south, and St. Ives on the north. The information seems to be 
sufficiently practical, both as to the traveller’s needs and as to his 
duties in the way of sight-seeing. In his book about the river 
‘Thames Mr. Mitton has judiciously divided his map into lengths, 
an arrangement which makes the volume convenient for use in 
actual journeying, as illustrating “the practical information use- 
ful to boating persons.” As far as we have examined this volume 
we have found it accurate and complete,—the writer of this 
notice has a very long-standing and intimate acquaintance 
with the river. We observe, for instance, that Mr. Mitton 
gives particulars about the curious feature of “St. Patrick’s 
Stream,” an effluent from the Thames into the Loddon. Any one 
not afraid of alittle labour and sufficiently expert in boating 
should make this journey. Mr. Mitton, it will have been observed, 
takes his readers up the stream. Doubtless he has good reasons, 
but once, at least, he seems to forget that rivers do not themselves 
adopt this plan. He says that at Henley the Thames “runs very 
nearly south.” Of course it “runs,’—+.e., the current is north. It 
might have been well to give the points of the compass in all the 
inaps. <A special chapter on fishing would have been welcome to 


at least some readers; and, if it had been found practicable, the 
names of trustworthy fishermen. There are some excellent 
vrofessionals of this kind, and some who cannot be so described. 








New Epirions anp Reprints.—Sheridan’s Plays, now Printed 
as he Wrote them. Edited by W. Fraser Rae. (D. Nutt. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—This edition, for which the late Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava wrote a preface, has no little interest. All the plays, except 
The Rivals, exist in manuscript. This comedy was first represented 
on January 17th, 1775, and was received with mingled favour and 
censure. It was withdrawn, considerably changed (receiving 
“much castigation and the pruning-hand of judgment,” as one of 
the criticising journals put it), and reproduced on January 28th. 
Unfortunately the manuscript perished in the burning of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and we have no means of knowing what the changes 
were, When all the plays were published in 1821 a certain Mr. 
Wilkie acted as editor, and seems to have taken unwarrantable 
liberties with the text. The Scheming Lieutenant and The Duenna 
are of no dramatic importance, but The School for Scandal now 
appears for the first time as it was written. The same may be 
said of The Critic. The Journey to Bath, a fragment from the pen 
of Sheridan’s mother, is added. The dramatist seems to have 
taken a few quite trifling things from it.——In the series of the 
“ World’s Classics” (Grant Richards, 1s. net) we have The Poems of 
Robert Herrick. No introduction or note of any kind is added. 
All the editor has done has been to tell us that the poems of 
Robert Herrick were first published in the year 1648, though he 
gives a reproduction of the title-page of “Noble Numbers” 
bearing the date 1647. Herrick is hardly a writer whom it is well 
to bring before a large circle of readers in this brusque fashion. 
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AUDITOR. 

C. L, Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
easehold and Capital Redemption Pols Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium, 
Large Bonuses 3, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 








‘ cnt bi Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdes 
10on oO 31ess, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
applic ation to ROBERT LEWIS, Manager, 


By Appowntment to his Majesty and the Royal Famsly, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD.,, 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 


of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 
Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest  ondh hae 
in London, Antique oriental Jars mounted as Lampe—a 
The Vernon Candie Lamp, invented by MILLER and pea SONS, Bis, ant used by 
her lute Majesty, high!y recommended for those who read at night. Sole Deptt 
in London for the Maguiticent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris, 
Iliustrated Catalogues or Special Desnygns on application, Estimates /ree, 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty tho King, 
CAMBRIC at ne. 


Direct from the 
Manufacturers. 





Children’s...... Ws per doz. 
23 


Ladies’ ... per doz, 
Gentlemen ‘3.33 a Gentlemen’s.3/l]__,, 


PO C IK ET Ronussom amp Cusaves have a 


world-wide fame.” —The Queen. 
and Price Lists 


post- niree. HAN DKERCHIEFS, 
'SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 4 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lana, 
SUM INSURED ‘EXCEEDS cc cccecccccccecccescccesde4G0,000,000, 





Samples 











MONTE FIANO, 


perior MED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 
tACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Flerence- 
| Combines the cy of VYrench Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 
Italian vintages. ‘he price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 
NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 
Contains practically no saccharine matters.” 
~ Lancet (editorial). 

Tho famous Monte Fiano wine.”"—Westminster Gazette (editorial). 

Pure grape-juice and nothing 






Well adapted for table use. 


“Very sound and agreeable to the palate, 
else.”—RIDER HaGGAakD, in the Queen, 

{ 18/- per dozen bottles, 
“{ 10/6 per dozen half bottles. § 


MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. 
Prices :—vt flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55,-; 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30/-. 
Delivery tree to any London address, For Great Britain, order of the 
Londou Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or flask, free, Mention this Paper. 


—_ FIANO is also sent to Africa, India,and China direct from the 
are Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E, 8S. MORGAN, MONIE 
F “IANO, “FIESOLE, ITALY. 


Price . Delivered free in London, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 








Applications for Copies of tha SPECTATOR, and Communications 
Upon maiters of business, should NOT be addressed bo the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Welliugion Street, Straad, W.C. 
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RANCE, CHATEAUROUX 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages, Les Directrices. Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application. 


(INDRE).—PEN- 





Py ALoaerE. BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
4 climate. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Mlles, HEISS. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with eutrunceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectusonapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


7ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Public Schoo! with 
Classical and Modern Sides. Very successful Army Class; four passed 
direct last December, including Ist into Sandhurst. Close Scholarships (£10v) 
at Oxford every yeur. Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very muderuate, 
—Apply the PRINCIPAL. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER, JERSEY. 
—Fine modern buildings, including studio and gymnasium. Splendid 
situation; extensive grounds, Sea-buthing, gymnastics, hockey, teuris, 
cycling, riding. Beautiful climate. Health record exceptional ; delicate girls 
invariably improve.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GLRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet sear 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities fur Music 
(Pianoforte. Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


AD KREUZNACH, GERMANY.—Two German Ladies 
RECEIVE a limited number of GIRLS in their PENSIONAT,. Special 
facilities for German, French, and music. Kes, Parisian Gov, Highest refs. 
from Eng. and Germ. clergy.—For Prospectus write to PENSIONAT 
BECHTEL-BEINBRECH, 
EATENBERG, SWITZERLAND. 
HOTEL NATIONAL. Newly built in the healthiest part of the district, 
with modern impiovements; many rooms with balconies commanding grand 
mountain views. Pension from dfr, 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The COUNCIL propose to APPOINT a MISTRESS of METHOD for the 
Training of Secondary Teachers. Preference will be given to a Graduate or 
equivalent. 

Duties to commence at the end of September. 

Salary £120 per annum. 

Applications, accompanied by 20 copies of not more than three testimonials, 
should reach the undersigned by July 7th. 

Particulars as to duties may be obtained on application. 

JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 























UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
to be competed for in SEPTEMBER, 1902, TWO OPEN SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS in ARTS: One of the value of £100, open to candidates under 20 years 
of age, and One of £50, open to cundidates under 25 years of age TWO OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE: One of the value of £150, and another of £60, 
open to can lidates under 25 years of age. ONE OPEN SCHOLARSHIP for 
University Students who have completed their study of auatomy and physiology, 
of the value of £50.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the 
DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 








ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, 


8. GERMANY. — Comfortably 
furnished little CHALET TO BE LET, in exquisite situation amongst 
pines, beside mountain lake; altitude about 3,000it.; water supply pure avd 
abundant ; plunge and shower bath ; hot water to bedroom flat ; use of house- 
hold linen, electro-plate, cutlery, piano, and boat; rent, according to Term, from 
£20 per month inclusive; one good servant obtainablo.—Full particulars and 
photographs, interior and exterior, “ B, F.,”” Messrs. Hanuaford, Teignmouth, 
ORTH WALES.—TO BE LET Immediately, in 
Healthiest Situation in the Kingdom, within ten minutes of Church, 
Doctor, Railway, and Telegraph Office, Charming MANSION, erected regard- 
less of expense. Four noble Reception and eighteen Bedrooms, Ladies’ Boudoir, 
&.; extremely moderate Rent; very picturesque but inexpensive grounds ; 
glorious scenery.—F. WALKER & PETTITT, 68 Coleman Street, London, E.C, 


Wwe in September a non-resident ASSISTANT 

MISTRESS ; good mathematics desirable, aud good experience essen- 
tial; also an ART MISTRESS with good qualifications and High Schoo} 
experience. — Apply immediately, with full particulars, to the HEAD.- 
MISTRESS, Colston’s Girls’ School, Uheltenham Road, Bristol. 


SSISTANT SECRETARY WANTED. — Must be 

gentleman, quick, clever, good appearance; must write shorthaud, have 

some knowledge of accounts, and literary tastes. Preference given to a 

London B.A, ; German or music an advantage; must be unmarried and under 
30; to livein New York ; liberal salary.—Address, Box 742, Willings, 125 Strand. 




















READING-CASES FOR THE 


“SPECTATOR,” 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. By post 2s. 8d. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseiler or Newsagent, 


AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 
The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened after 
the summer holidays in the New Buildings. These consist of a Schoo! House 
and four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwoid. They possess every mudern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. S. R, Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses, References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G.. the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. L GARDINER, 
Southwold, Suffolk. 


TNHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
President—Sir CHAS, TENNANT. 
Chairman—The Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 
ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head 
Mistress—Miss RENTON, 

New Schoo! Buildings include Lecture aud Recreation Hall, Gymnasium, 
Studio, Large Grounds; Playing-field ; Splendid situation, 

Kinnear House, residence of Head-Mistress and Boarders, is near the School. 

For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, or at the Registered Office 
of the Company, 141 West George Street, Glasgow 

D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 


HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA- 
NORFOLK. 
Preparation for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. Special Coaching 
for Backward Boys. Healthy, bracing climate. Seven acres of ground, 
Head-Master—Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Oxon.) 


Bre ssr os HOUSE SCHOOL, 
UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 
Head-Mistresses: Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN. 
Corporation Sanitary Certificate; Garden, walled-in Playing Field, 
Inclusive Fees from 80 guineas, 


| ee. SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 
: A First Grade Endowed School. Honours gained in 1901] include 2 
Schularships and 2 Exhibitions at the Universities, and an Entrance Scholar- 
ship at Guy’s Hospitul. New Chemical Laboratory and new Class Rooms in 
course of erection. A JUNIOR HOUSE (8-12) has just been opened.—D, E. 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 


EADING SCHOOL (founded 1485). 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be COMPETED for on JULY 2lst, three of 
these being confined to boys intended for the Army, Navy, or London Matric. 
Classes, Apply, The BURSAR. 


HOME SCHOOL, MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX, 





























Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 


rNHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER.—PREPARA- 

TION for Universities, Army. Navy, Civil Service, or business, Leaving 
Exhibitions awarded annually. Boarders received in School House. Excellent 
playing-fields, 2 or 3 KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS (£20 per ann.) offered for Com- 
petition to all boys under 15on July 17th.— Prospectus, Rev. J. F. HOBSON, M.A, 


~OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, THANET. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL on Reformation principles. 
Successes 1896-1902; 8 Open Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge; 18 Entries 
Woolwich (llth, 13th, i4th, &.); Sandhurst (8rd, &.); Britannia (21st, &c.); 
India Forests (5th); seven passes London Matric. ; Prelim. Scient. Schol., 
St. Barth’s.; with nearly 300 successes in other public examinations. Special 
Army and Navy Class and special preparation for Engineemng. Entrance and 
Leaving Scholarships. JUNIOR SCHOOL, with separate buildings and fields. 
Fees, £63 to £75. Nominations (£5, £10, and £15) and Exhibitions in Gift of 
Council, more especially for Sons of Clergy and Officers. Extensive grounds, 
wood and metal workshops, chemical and physical laboratories; bracing climate, 


TNHE FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, W.—Chairman 
of the Committee, Mr. W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. MONTE- 
FIORE, M.A. Secretary, Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR ‘TEACHERS.—Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. Head- 
Mistress of Kindergarten and School, Miss A. YELLAND. There isa large 
Model Schoo] and Kindergarten attached to the College, and also a Practising 
School in the near neighbourhood.—Application forms and further particulars 
may be obtained from PRINCIPAL. ‘the NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 18th, 


PSLEY HOUSE, TORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady Principal — Mrs. C, 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Musice—Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 
staff of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, out- 
door games. Scholarships. Many distinctions in University Examinations, 
including first in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
exceptional. Entire charge of children whose parents are abroad, 


DER: GRAMMAR 























ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
(on the Foundation of King Edward V1.)—Chairman of the Governors : 
Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., F.R.S. Head-Mistress: Miss BEATRICE 
HARRIS.—In September next the School will reassemble in the New 
Buildings which have been specially erected, and are now complete. There 
is a good gurden attached to the School, tennis courts, hockey field, gym- 
nasium, covered playground, laboratory, &c. The buildings include the Head- 
Mistress’s House, with accommodation for 25 Boarders, 
| IRMINGHAM WOMEN'S SETTLEMENT, SUMMER 
LANE, for Training in Social Study and Philanthropic Work, A few 
Students of Birmingham University and the School of Art can also be 
RECEIVED for Board and Residence.—Applications to Miss M. C. STAVELEY 
(Som. Coll., Oxford), Warden. 


OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Under Diocesan 

Trustees. Head-Mistress: Miss BROAD, Resident Graduate Staff, 
school House, Laboratory, Art Studio, Gymnasium, Playing Fields, Swimming, 
four Boarding Houses. Terms 50 to 80 guineas per annum, inclusive of House 
and School Fees. Entire churge of Colonial pupils, 


ENDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
TWO MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS (violin, piano, value £80, £70) will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY NEXT.—For particulars, apply to 
the SECRETARY, Hendon Hall, Middlesex. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ 

















SCHOOL, E.C. 


There will be held on WEDNESDAY, July 16th, at 1.30 p.m., an ENTRANCE 





Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





EXAMINATION at this School, at which 4 Head-Master’s Presentations will 
be Offered for Competition.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 
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YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 

tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 

House; Farm 280acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 

tural Analy sis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c. Splendid climate 

in perfect country. ‘Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectus from the 
DIREC TORS of the Experimental $ Station, | Aynsome, Grange- -over- Sands, 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Waupry :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I, Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House. £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MARY'S, ‘Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 

24 guineas a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S ,. Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical - grguenil Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class i 
Terms, £35 a y 

(4) QUEEN M ARG. ARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss —_— late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a yea 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 

St. , Mary's C s College, Padding rton, W. 

Ss Y MARY'S COLLEG E, PADDINGTON, W. 

Ke Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

for Teachers, Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 

London. Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 

ton. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B. 

Ww ARD, B.Sc. Terms: Boarding ¢ House 60 guineas a year, —Apply PRINCIPAL, 


GENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, 
Sw 














WITZERLAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. 


HIGH SCHOOT. FOR GIRLS: Lower Division, half-yearly fee, 1és. : 





Upper Division, half-yearly tee, 24s.; Commercial Sec tion, half- yearly fee, 
26s.: Speci A classes for g young ladies, half-yearly fee, £3.— 
TECHNICUN Two Section Construction and Civil “E ngineering, 


shanics, is Neetric ity, teel iy applied; half-yearly fee for foreigners, 
—~SCHOOL OF DE« ‘OR! 4 “TIVE ARTS : Modelling, Artistic Pottery, 
Decor: ition, Metal-Chasing, Stoue and Wood Carving, Xylography, Enamel 
Painting, Artistic Smithery; no ‘fees.—SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: Pre- 
peratory Course. Elements of Architecture and Ornament, Higher Grade 
and Ornament, Modelling LP ttery, Figure Drawing from the Cast, Applied 
Art, Figure Drawing from - aes »; no fees.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
YOR BOYS: from 15 to 15 fee, 8s. per half- year. — or further informa, 
tion write to the FREE ID NOU TRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues- 
Gen neva. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, Berks.—THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value 90 gs. per annum; One Warden’s Exhibition, value 50 gs. ; 
3 hibitions, value 30 gs.; One Army Class Exhibition, valuo 
; J ‘lass Exhibition, value 30 gs., will be COMPETED for on 
JULY 30th. Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on August Ist, 1902. Two 
Navy Ciass Exhibitions, value 20 gs. per annum, for boys between 11 and 15, 
will also be competed for.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 






















INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- | 


PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, poating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. NE XT TERM COMMENC hs FR IDAY, § September ]vth, 
OVER COLLEGE. — President : The Marquis OF 
SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient, priory buildings restored as big school, 
chapel, &e, Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for every boy. 
Junior School apart. New buildings (1902) include complete science labora- 
tories. Nume sated pen Se ips; also Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and 
Clergy. Successes at Woolwie +h and Sandhurst unbroken ; also Scholarships 
won yearly at Universities. Lists on application. —Particulars from HEAD. 
MAST ER or BU RSAR, the College, Dover. 
UNDLE SCHOOL—An ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIP EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
July 8th and 9th. There are FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 a year, and 
THREE of £50 a year v ut.— “Ap ply to the HEAD-MASTER. 























NETTLE, YORKSHI RE. —OVERDALE SCHOOL 
b for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham C ‘oll, Camb. Hig shest references, 
HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE. —Head- Master, 
Rev. GEORGE Mc NEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ P repar: “sag School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, he alth ‘y locality ; standing in 1ts own grounds, with large 
field attached, Reference is very ” binahy permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durhs um, and others, 


Soros TH BEL GRAVI A PREP: ARATORY SCHOOL for 

y) TEN, 58 GLOUCESTER STREET, S8S.W.—C ‘onducted 

é u 4 pre paration for the Public S he ools; Transition 

iass and Kindergarten for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. Reference to 
Parents and Hewi- Masters, HALF TERM BEGAN JUNE 5th, 


Persou COLLEGE.—FIVE ENT RANCE SCHOLAR. 
Z SHIPS of £30 each (four open). Examination JULY Isi.—Apply, 
the BURSAR. 
wo AT a TU ITION.- —Reyv. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
i rations and Final School, with many 
»w PUPILS to prepare for Univer- 
) neral education. Close individual 
-Bishopstoue Manor, Lewes. 



















Balliol), 
years’ su “ib 
sity and other higie: 
attention, Seaside; very hea 










elass Classical 









XN LEN ALMO ND.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, £80-220, are offered by Examination on JULY 15th and 16th, 

One or more of these e open to Boys offering Modern or ‘‘ Army” subjects, 

The Examination can le L elsewhere than at Glenalmond by arrangement, 
For partie ulars, : apply to »>WAR DE N. 









W ELA STON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head- a er—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened ep tember, 19), FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 
NEX') ENTRANC E EXA ee SULY sth. 


HAkkocare LADIE COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HAR acmatan 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mis ess—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (B.U.1.) 





Large resident stall; University inspection ; good hockey tield, cricket, &e.— 
Ti ospectus on application, 








| College providi ¢ a year’s professional tra ning tor secondary teachers. The 


| the resident and visiting lk 











CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limrrep, 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET 
K A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff, 
A limited number ¢ of ENT. RANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition, 


NORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 

/ GIRLS.—Gymunasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILI APS, Newnham College, Cambridge, ’ PARIS 
BR ANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens), 

Zeferences : :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch. 
deacon of Manvhester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words. 
worth, and others, 








yp HE L E Y¥ § S§ C H O O L, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Particulars on application to the HEAD- MASTER. 


ALLIWICK MANOR, NEW SOUTHGATE, N— —High. 

_ class BOARDING SC HOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Near London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing tields, 
Bracing air. First-rate resident and visiting staff. London professors. Resi 
dent matron (trained nurse). ire cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &c,— 
P rospectus, the Misses" FEN TON 





me. S.A; TRUMAN “(who has had a large e experience 1e of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Pare nts, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and caretul attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. ‘TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 





M OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE 


Priucipals--Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 





The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea, 
Bos arders only received. 





WN ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
i High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAG NE R HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the lite of a cultivated English home, 
Li urge dety iched house, tennis, hockey, &c, Univers ity Ex: unination & “ Inspection. 








NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
Vor Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durhi im. 


rVHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Principal,Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.(London)—A residential 











in 
course includes preparation tor the Cambridge Te achers’ Certific: ute (Theory and 
Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. The students 
attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
rers. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September.— 
Full particulars as to qui ilifications for admission, Scholarshi ips, and Bursaries 
may be obtained on application to the P RINC IPAL, Wollaston Roaii, Cambridge, 


forus tT ED :c¢ Hk Oo 6 s. 
FIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £50, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY. 
Examination in London and at elsted July Lith to 17th. 

Vor particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


7 ING’S SCHOOL, C: ANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR S@HOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GAL PIN, M.A. “7 


VASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLL ,EGE, ~HART- 
FIELD SQU ARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Mics M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College), Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &e. 






















7 H E C Oo L L &E G E£, 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809, Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, uddress— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 





\U EENW OOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by 4 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class educ: ation on modern a aS for the Universities, Excelient 
1] 3 li g-tield, riding, » cycling x, tennis, hockey, &c. 





AY AL VERN ~- COLLEGE —SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
i NATION, July 15th, 16th, 17th; one or two of £87 (£99 for the tirst 
year ; three or four of £50, six or mor ec of £30 per annum. Council Nomina 
tions of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but tuil to obtain 
ascholar ship. —F ‘or pi articularsapply to the HEAD- MASTER or SECRE TARY, 














icumonp SCHOOL for GIRLS, YORKSHIRE, 


Preparation for Leipzig Conserv: storium of Music. Resident Medical 
Gymuustie Mistress. French and German (new method) taught by Natives. 
Na turi lt History excursions and s swimming a ring summer mouths, 





or. CUTHBER‘ T Ss ~ SCHOOL “for SIRLS, SOUTH. 
kK) BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Bracing air; heal Ithy climate; large hel! 
for gymuasium ; Medical Gymnastic Mistress; th iree acres of garden ; playing 
field ; special attention to Lauguages and Music ; School examined Oxford and 
Cambrid; ge Board.—Principais: Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 





QTAMMERING. —MR. EDW. _ GRIERSON N, a perfectly 

SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of an entirely new method 
of treatment, receives boys and adults suffering from this affliction. 
“Stammering,” post-free, Is. 1d.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, Loudon, W., and 20 Goldington Road, Bedford, 
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CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 
HEAD & ASSISTANT TEACHERS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS’ SCHOOLS. 





(A) The Board require a HEAD-MASTER for the “ Battersea” Pupil 
Teachers’ School, Amies Street, Lavender Hill, S. W. 

The School meets on the morning and afternoon of each day, except 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, but the Board reserve to themselves the 
right of also utilising the services of the teachers on certain evenings. 

The course of instruction comprises the subjects included in Schedule V. of 
the Board of Education’s Code and the Science and Art subjects taken by pupil 
teachers under the regulations of the Directory of Board of Education, South 

Censington. 
Kovhe salary will be £350 per annum, rising by £5 per annum for each year of 
satisfactory service to a maximum of £400. 

(B) The services of a WOMAN ASSISTANT qualified to teach the subjects 
set out in Schedule V. of the New Code of the Board of Education and with 
special qualifications for teaching Needlework are required by the Board's Pupil 
Teachers’ School, Offord Road, Barnsbury, N. 

Salary of Assistant Teacher, £150 per annum, rising by annual increments of 
£5 to £165 per annum. 

NOTICES APPLICABLE TO A AND B. 

Applications to be made on Form P.T., on which, with other information, 
copies only of three testimonials must be given. A copy of this form can be 
obtained from the Clerk of the Board. If a written application is made for 
one it must be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope or wrapper. 

Applications must be received by the CLERK of the Board, School Board 

Otices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., by or before the first post on Wednesday, 
July 9th, 1902. 
: Applicants who applied for the recently advertised vacancies for assistants in 
the Board’s Pupil Teachers’ Schools can have the Form 40 P.T. they then sub- 
mitted placed before the Committee on informing the Clerk of the Board by or 
before the first post on Wednesday, July 9th. ; 

A‘l communications on the subject of this notice should be marked outside, 
«“ P.T.’s Schools.” 

Candidates from the country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed 
third-class return railway fare to London, and, if necessary, hotel expenses not 
exceeding ten shillings a day for two days. If application for such payment is 
made it must be accompanied by receipted vouchers, but if a candidate, after 
being nominated, refuses tu take up the appointment, these expenses will not 
be allowed. Applicants who do not receive on or before July 12th a summons 
to attend before the Committee will understand that they have not been 
included in the list of candidates to be seen and will not be further communi- 
cated with. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 





ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 

—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 

DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools ‘for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, KR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
r\0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
varticulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ytd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
““Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
C{UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
S BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girls ? English, Continental >—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London.sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 














ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

tor COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 

offered, in the first instance, for boys intended or the Army class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


URHAM*HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Thorough Modern Education, with Special Physical Training. Pupils re 
ared for the Universities of London and Durham. Great attention paid to 
Musicand to Modern Languages.—Boarders received by the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
REYMANN’S INSTITUTE, WOLFENBUTTEL, 
BRUNSWICK, N. GERMANY.—Vacancies for pupils. Escort from 
Queenborough and Leith in the begmning of August. Ref. Miss A, F. 
SCHEPEL, Sesame House, 43a Acacia Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 

















LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDG.......0100.0£9,835,193. 


FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENT—ANNUITIES. 
Lire DEPARTMENT. 
Expenses and Premiums moderate. Bonuses large. Policies effected in 
1902, at Annual Premiums, will ee ate for 
a Two Fut. Years’ Bonus 
at the Division of Profits for the Quinquennium ending next year, 








Heap Orrices— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


IncoRPORATED 1881, 


SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Curer SurveroR—MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.1.B.A., F.S.I1. 


H. P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 








| iain ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS ciscecscsssssseseseeee+-£43,000,000 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1335, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.— 
Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson’s 
In Memorian, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett’s 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols.; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds's 
Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s 
Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; 
Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Collyn’s Wild Ked Deer, 1862; Desperate Remedies, 
3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson’s French Court, 
2 vols., 1881 ; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson’s 
New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., first edition, 1882; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 
1826; Pater’s Works, 8 vols., Edition de Luxe. 100,000 Books for SALE and 
WANTED. By far the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham, 
State wants. BAKERS GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 
14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


L Luis AN D ELVEY, 
UVEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Spring Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. (No. 98) Now Ready. 
Price Sixpence, Libraries Purchased. Valuations Made. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

















AY CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. JUST 
i ISSUED. H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
will be pleased to send, post-free, his new Catalogue containing an interest- 
ing collection of books, to suit all tastes, in new condition and at bargain 
prices.—57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS, MSS., &.—Messrs. HODGSON and CO,, 

AUCTIONEERS of BARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 

and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and ‘prom: tly OFFERED 

FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &c.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809, 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 











S?: JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
kK) SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymuasties, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


7 MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 

\) WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 

situation; large playing-tields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 

Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


PRIVATE TUITION, ST. ANDREWS. 


Mr, A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon, RECEIVES PUPILS 
at THE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., 
to Prepare for Examinations. 


‘TRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, KENDAL, WEST- 
b MORELAND. —Established 1698 by the Society of Friends. For Sonsand 
Daughters-of Gentlemen. Separate Houses; Resident Gymnastic Instructors, 
Recommended by Rev. John Chitord, D.D.; Rev. R. J. Campbell, B.A.; Rev. A.M, 
Fairbairn, D.D. Terms from 60Gus.—W. SESSIONS, B.Se. (Lond.), Principal. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
k With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 




















ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
-Ld MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C, Rebuilding 
cowplete i.—For Prospectus and List of Scholarships, apply to SECRETARY. 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Hissey’s 
Drive Through England, 1885; Jesse's Richard III., 1862; Rape of the 
Lock. 1714; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Pater’s Marius, 
Ist edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; nny books supplied ; state wants, 
Catalogues free.—HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOK STORES, Birmingham. 


} OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—AIll Sporting and 
Alpine Books ; first editions of Meredith, Stevenson, FitzGerald, Ains- 
worth, &. ; books with Coloured Ilustrations; Autograph Presentation copies 
of famous Authors, &. Books purchased to any amount for cash ; before dis- 
posing elsewhere write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


RIENT- PACIFIC LINE.—PLEASURE ORUISES. 


The magnificent Twin-screw Steamship ‘ MEXICO,’ 5,549 tons register, 6,900 

horse-power, will leave London on the 2nd July for 
NORWAY FIORDS, NORTH CAPE, 
and SPITZBERGEN (for MIDNIGHT SUN), 
arriving back in London 26th July. 
Managers—¥. GREEN and CO. ANDERSON, ANDERSON and CO, 
Head Otlice—FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 

For PASSAGE apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, or to the 

West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 











LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. — UNION 
COCKROACH PASTE, an unfailing remedy, founded on the exten- 

sive experience of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., Curator, Sheffield Museums, 
who cleared plague of these pests from Sheffield Workhouse. Guaranteed to ex- 
terminate them completely. Recommended by all ladies’ papers & cookery books. 
Tins 1,3, 2,3, 4/6, post-free.-HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


The Spectator 


RIFLE CLUB COMPETITION 
PRIZE AT BISLEY. 
70 BE HELD ON JULY 17th. 





Monochrome Copies by the Permanent Autotype Carbon Process 
of Pictures by OLD MASTERS from the principal collections of note, 


An Mlustrated Prospectus of Selected Examples of 
SACRED ART 


will be sent post-free on receipt of name and address, 





The following are the Conditions under which the Prize will be shot for, 
extracted from the Official Prize List, 


The Spectator s.r 


} 
RIFLE CLUBS TYRO COMPETITION. 
1 
} 





The Autotype Company’s processes of permanent photographie 
reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the learned 
Societies, and Leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 
Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 


(Single Bnirtes.) 
Squadded Competition, Thursday, 17th. 
Oven only to one Team of five representative Tyro Members jrom each 
Rifle Club officially registered with the N.R.A. 
Light ‘303 Magazine Military Rifles given by the Proprietor of the Spectator. 
Distances .., 200 and 500 yards (aggregate). 
No. or SHors Srvxen at each distance. 
Time Limit... .. 80 minutes at each distance. 


Jintrance Fee we £1 to be paid before 2.30 p.m. on Monday, July 14th, 
Post entries, £1 5s, till 2.30 Tuesday, July 15th, 


Correspondence invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








eT 2 = Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 
Third Prize ... sis po w. One Rifle, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number poet-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Usicops and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


| s 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE Anotyer Worzo's REcoRD 


Light Prizes. 
SPECIAL CONDITIONS. 
1, One target will be detailed to each Team, 
2. The Rifles given as Second and Third Prizes will be given to the Club to 
which the winners belong, and not to the Members of the Team. 


The Proprietor of the Spectator hopes that the institution of the Second 
and Third Prizes may have the effect of encouraging an increased number 
of the smaller clubs, and especially the village clubs, to take part in the compe- 
tition. 


MEDOC. 











VIN ORDINAIRE. 7°" Pete, No. 1,041. JULY, 1902. 2s. 6d. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent Tus Env or THE TsTHER.—I.-IV. By Joseph FOR THE. 
light Dinner Wine. The quality Conrad. SUPPLY OF 
meng aay cell os coi Cher 14/6 8/8 My Lorp THE Buck. By Hugh M. Warrand. 
prices. Ow THE Hees or De WeEt.—VIL. “ PoTreRtnG.” TYPEW R I TE RS 
Dogs or a Sort. 
S T. E ST E P H E ConceRNING CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. HAS BEEN, 
Se ae bom EPIsopES IN THE ADVENTURES OF M. D'Hartcor, GAINED BY 
; ae 


By J. Storer Clouston. 

A Day in CuiTrat. By Captain RB. L. Kennion, 

Lorp Howe’s Victory. 

Tue Conquest or CHARLOTTE. 

Tue Suippixna COMBINE FROM A NavAL POINT OF 
VIEW. 

Mousines Witnout Metrov.—TxH=z Krxo’s Coro- 
NATION—ENGLAND’S LOVE OF PAGEANTRY— 
ANTIQUITY OF THE CoRONATION CEREMONY— 
SymsoLism oF THE ServiceE—THe K1ye’s 
Vast Emprme—TxHEe NazvIon at Pzace, 

Tue Exp or tHe Born War. 


found very superior to wine 
usually sold at bgher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Ratlway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
44 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Te eninetanenh, &., on application. 


17/6 9/9 


Smith Premier 


THE Austrian MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
has awarded the contract for 

supplying 

SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 

EXCLUSIVELY to the Ministry itsclf 

and to all its subordinate Branches 

and Departments threughout the 

Austrian Empire. 


Conclusion. 








Wru1am Buacewoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London 


THE FAITH OF OLO ENGLAND, 
By the Rev. V. HORNYOLD. 
190 pp.; price, 8d. by post ; 1s. Sd. cloth bound, 





NOTE.—This is in addition to the Record Contract 
already placed for the exclusive supply of Smith 
Premier ‘Typewriters to be used throughout the 
1 200 Courts of Law in the Austriza Empire, 





“The first attempt we have met to combine, in a 
popular form, history with doctrine. This isa book 
tor the million.” —Messenger, April, 1902. 





Head Office: 14 Gracechurch St. 


R. HILL, 21 Woodstock Road, Oxford. LONDON, E.C. 




















TOASKP ’ TTI AS THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 7 a “eer 
JOSELF H GILLO I Ne) PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS mNHE UNION BANK of 
, : LTD., Publishers aud Printers, &) Leadenhall ST i "BE 
STH EL PENS Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, SOSA, SERED: 
° = ’ ever which the pen slips with —_— freedom. 
GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, Sixpence each, 5s. per tozon, ruled or plain, New Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
eee Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, Authors should note that THE LEADENHALL : : 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of Paid-up Capital .......0sressersersesseeeer£ 1,500,000 
MSS, by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies aseea Tina... £375,000 


should be retained, 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT aud BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 








Phenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICH, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Crosy, 
LONDO Established 1782, 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 








Applications for Copies of the SPEC. 


TATOR, and Communications upon matters 


Assured free of all Liability. _ 910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91° 
Electric-Lighting Bules Supplied. “3 /o repayable on demand, “2 /o| of business, should Nov be addressed to the 














Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker,” 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FEANCIS BAVENSCBOFT, Manager, 





EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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BURNING QUESTIONS.  8vo, 3d. each. 


1, THE EDUCATION BILL. 34pp. By Dr. Macnamara, M.P. 

9. BRITAIN’S DANGERS. 40 pp. By Sir Joun Cotoms, K.C.M.G., M.P,. 
3, LAND PURCHASE IN IRELAND. By T. W. RUSSELL, M.P, 

4, THE AMERICAN INVASION. By H. Tuwarre, C.E, 


WORKS OF FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF 


INTUITIVE MORALS. Fourth Edition (1902), With a New Preface 
and two Appendices, 8vo, 7s, 6d, [This day, 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 
DAWNING LIGHTS : Secular Results of the New | 


Reformation. 2s, 6d 


HOPES OF THE HUMAN RACE HEREAFTER AND | 





ALONE TO “THE ALONE: PRAYERS for TIHEISTS. 


By Several Contributors. 2s, 6d 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN : with some other Inquiries | 


Touching the Concerns of the Soul and the Body, 2s. 6d. 


STUDIES, NEW AND OLD, OF ETHICAL AND) 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS, 2s. 6d. 


A FAITHLESS WORLD; and HEALTH AND 
HOLINESS. 2s. 6d. 
LIFE OF. By Hursenr. 2 vols, Third Edition, with 


several Illustrations, 12s. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., London, 





PRINCE KARL: A TALE OF THE 
THIRTY YHLARS’ WAR, by Mr. H.C. 
BAILEY, Author of “My Lady of Orange,” 
is cominenced in the July issue. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JULY, 1902. Price 6d. 
THE DISENTANGLERS. Chap. 10.—The Adventure of the 


Fair American. 

IN A DEVONSHIRE GARDEN. 
Frep. WHISHAW. 

A, B, C. By Frank Ritcutis. 

A DEED OF GIFT. By Etrten Apa Smits. 


II1—At Lush Time. By 


| 
HERE. 28. 
; 
} 
| 
| 





BACTERIA AND ICE. By Mrs. Percy FRaANKLAND. 
PRINCE KARL. By H.C. Bainzy, Author of “My Lady of } 
Orange.” Chaps. 1 and 2. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana, 


London: LONGMANS, CRESE, and CO. 


MR. SPENCER'S NEW “WORK. 
NOW READY.~SECOND THOUSAND, demy 8vo, cloth, 6a 
FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 








WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henriette Street, London, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


CO UN TRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from Two Guineas per annum, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS ldo 
One Guinea per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books wt the houses 
of Subseribers) from ‘TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 








SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS im TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, aud FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, iTALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W. Quzen Victoria Street, E.C,, LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





AN ESSEX NOVEL. 


JOHN LOTT'S 
ALICE. 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER. 6s, 


SOME OPINIONS. 


Tue SpecTaTor.— The author knows 
her Essex down to the last ditch in the 
last marsh...... This. is not a book to be 
overlooked.” 

THe AtHEN&ZzUM.—“If ‘John Lott's 
Alice’ be the author's first book, it is such 
an excellent first as we rarely encounter.” 


Tue Morninc Post.—‘‘ The Essex 
peasant......is described with a care and 
tenderness and imaginative insight which 
are the qualities which go to the making 
of literature that lives because it cannot 
be ignored.” 

Tue AcapemMy.—“ Her studies of Essex 
people are minute and realistic...... The 
strength of her book no doubt lies in its 
insight into village character.” 

Tue Pitot.—“ Alice, Lott’s wife, with 
her passionate nature and gipsy blood, is 
drawn with real insight.” 





THE NEW 
FAIRY TALES. 


SPIDERLAND. 


BY 


ROSE HAIG THOMAS, 


Author of “ Some Ballads.” 


Crown $8vo, cloth, 5s. 

A volume of simple tales, embodying such 
facts of natural history as are attractive 
to children, and written in language easy to 


be understood. Some of the titles are: ‘The 
Spider Mother,” “The Tree Frogs,” ‘‘ The 


Impertinent Earwig and the Garrulous Green 
Fly.” “A Tale of a Primrose,” *‘The Romance 
of the Water-Beetle,” and “Nimble Nat, the 
Gay Grasshopper.” 


From the SCOTSMAN.—“ It is made up of delightfully fresh 
little stories about moths, spiders, grasshoppers, centipedes, and 
other insects. They illustrate the lives of these creatures in such 
a way that a child reading them is not only entertained, but is 
taught entomological truth at the sametime. These little beasts 
that live among the flowers and grasses are as interesting in their 
way as fairies. This writer understands them thoroughly, and a 
young reader could find no better introduction than hers to this 
chapter of the book of Nature 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO.’S NEW NOVELS, 


Splendidly Illustrated Catalogue, containing Particulars of nearly 3,000 Volumes in 
every Department of Literature, sent post-free on application. 





SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE GREAT AWAKENING. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of ‘A Millionaire of Yesterday,” ‘‘ The Survivor,” 
“‘ Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” &€. 


The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—‘‘ Than that author there is no more 
competent and attractive exponent of present-day romance. Few writers have 
xu equal power of prompt fascination. His very first page casts a spell; each 
tinal passage in his stories leaves the reader thoroughly satisfied with the 


entertainment.” 
The DAILY EXPRESS says:—‘‘ We recommend ‘The Great Awakening.’ 
Mr. Oppenheim is a workmanlike teller of tales, and this one is very readable.” 
The DAILY MAIL says :—‘‘ Emphatically clever.” 


CORONATION. A Novel. 


By BERNARD HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘The Light,” ‘‘A Kiss for a Kingdom,” &e. 


A stirring romance of Henry the Fifth's life—from Madcap Prince to King, 
and finally victor at Agincourt. Mr. Hamilton gives a fine stady of a 
picturesque reign. The warrior King is finely limned; from first to last the 
canvas glows with life and vigour, and the swift scenes of action bear the true 
stamp of actuality. 


A LORD OF THE SOIL. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of “The Seven Houses,” ‘‘A Man of His Age,” &., 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ The climax is as good a scene as we 


remember to have read in modern fiction. 

The TIMES says :—“ No lack of imagination here. ‘A Lord of the Soil’ is 
a grim, powerful study of hate and twodeep mysteries. There is strength alike 
in the tale and in the felling.” 


ZIKE MOULDOM. 
By “ORME AGNUS,” 


Author of “ Jan Oxber,” “ Love in Our Village,” &c. 
The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :— Wrought by the pen of a master, 
On every page of the book is found the imprint of a genius.” 
The MORNING LEADER says :—‘‘ A story full of pathos, with no suspicion 
of artificiality.” 


A WOMAN OF WILES. 
By ALICK MUNRO. 


The SCOTSMAN says :—A tale of buried treasure, which shows ingenuity 
in construction and vigour in narrative.” 


THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS. 
By ROBERT CROMIE, 


Author of ‘The Crack of Doom,” &e. 

The MORNING LEADER says :—‘ A well-written story of Irish Presbyterian 
life, the people are very like those whom we know in the pages of Mr. Barrie, 
and yet unlike. The characters are well drawn, the story is cleverly written.” 

LLOYD’S NEWS says :—‘*‘ There are some fine moments in this story, which 
is a singularly pathetic one.” 


THE ROAD TO PARIS. 
By R. N. STEPHENS, 


Author of *‘ The Continental Dragoon,” “ Captain Ravenshaw,” &c, 

The LIVERPOOL COURIER says:—‘t Those who enjoy a good story of 
adventure will find what they want in ‘The Road to Paris.’ A story of stirring 
times of the American War for Independence, and the adventures of the hero 
would furnish sufficient materials for half a dozen novels.” 


PROPHET PETER. 


By MAYNE LINDSAY, 
Author of “ The Whirligig,” ‘‘ The Valley of Sapphires,” &c, 


A MODERN MIRACLE. 


By McDONNELL BODKIN, K.C., 
Author of ‘“‘ A Stolen Life,” ‘A Bear Squeeze,” &c. 

The WESTERN MAIL says :—‘‘ Mr. McDonnell Bodkin has a lively imagi- 
nation. This story is cleverly worked out, and for exciting, breathless 
adventure, intermixed with crime and a strong love element, ‘A Modern 
Miracle’ would satisfy the most exacting.” 





FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S 
LATEST AND GREATEST STORY. 


MY STRANGEST CASE. 


The LIVERPOOL MERCURY says:—‘ We have no hesitation in stating 
that in construction, in sequence, in actuality, in vigour, in verisimilitude, and 
in reality of interest, ‘My Strangest Case’ must take precedence of any of his 
previous works,” 


MY STRANGEST CASE. 


The YORKSHIRE POST says :—‘‘ No work of Mr. Boothby’s seems to us to 
have approached in skill his new story. It is worked out with real ingenuity, 
and written with so much skill that the reader’s attention is from first to last 
riveted on the narrative.” 

The GLASGOW HERALD says :—“ A wonderful story.” 


THE LOST SQUARE. 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE, 
Author of “ The Medicine Lady,” &. 





THREE SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE EACH. 


MR. JOSEPH HOCKING’S NEW NOVEL. 


GREATER LOVE. 


The NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE says :—‘* Though of a totally different 
character from ‘Lest We Forget,’ Mr. Hocking’s latest story is entitled to 
take rank along with that fine romance. The story arrests the attention from 
the first chapters, and soon becomes highly dramatic.” 

The QUEEN says :— Mr. Hocking has one main fact always before him in 
— his books—to interest his readers; and he succeeds irably in 

oing so.” 


THE CIRCULAR STUDY. 


By A. K. GREEN, 
Author of ‘The Leavenworth Case.” 


The SCOTSMAN says:—''A first-rate detective story. A writer of . 
eminent skill, such as the author of the present work, shows how ‘the welll E 
inay be treated so as powerfully to enchain even a jaded interest. Human and 
romantic incidents are revealed. The interest of such a work is in’ 4 
not sensational; and the present story is well worthy of the pen that wrote 
‘The Leavenworth Case.’ ‘The book is sure to be widely read.” 


MORE TALES OF THE STUMPS. 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY, 
Author of ‘Tales of the Stumps,” ‘‘A Second Innings,” &c, 
The MANCHESTER COURIER says :—‘‘In Mr. Horace Bleackley’s cricket- 
ing stories, we have interesting and humorous phases of human nature as 


well as of sport.” 

The OUTLOOK says:—“ A capital fireside substitute for a wet test-match 
day at Lord’s.” 

The GLASGOW HERALD says:—‘*Mr. Horace Bleackley is one of the 
most pleasant writers. The book is exactly of the kini to which the cricket 
enthusiast in these unpropitious days might look for solace.” 


THE UNEXPECTED. 


By ROWLAND GREY, 
Author of ‘‘ The Power of the Dog,’’ ** The Craftsman,” &¢, 

The LITERABY WORLD says :—‘‘ ‘ The Unexpected ’ is rich in those quiet 
charms that used to be much more abundant than they are now. The story is 
sure to delight those who do not hanker after the fare spread for them 
by sensational writers. The story moves at a merry pace from incident 
to incident, there is no dull page, the characters live, the conversations are 
natural, and the ending is unforced.” 

The NEWCASTLE LEADER says :—“ This brightly written and cheerfully 
conceivel story well maintains the author’s reputation as a clever and vivacious 
novelist.” 

The LIVERPOOL MERCURY says :—“ This charming little story is well 
conceived and beautifully written. The situations and incidents are described 
with graphic force and quiet power that is altogether delightful, and we are 
sure that the author's reputation as a story teller will be enhanced by the pub- 
lication of ‘ The Unexpected,’” 


STOLEN SOULS. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEDX, 
Author of “‘ The Great War,” “‘ The Temptress,” &c. 





WARD, LOCK and CO., Ltd., Salisbury Square, London, E.C.; and Melbourne. 
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